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SAM KIRKWOOD, MILLER 


By FLORENCE L. CLARK 


were about halfway across Iowa, and 

settlers on this far frontier were 
obliged to team one hundred and one 
hundred and fifty miles to Mississippi 
River towns for supplies. A farmer 
from near Fort Dodge, Iowa, made the 
long journey in the fall of that year to 
Muscatine to stock up with groceries for 
the winter. On his homeward way he 
stopped at the Clark and Kirkwood mill 
on the Iowa River near Iowa City to buy 
flour. He named a certain quantity, 
which Miller Kirkwood put up for him; 
but in counting out his cash he found 
he had ordered more than he could pay 
for. 

“You'll have to take some of it back,” 
he said. 

“You haven’t more than you want, have 
you?” asked Miller Kirkwood. 

The man admitted he hadn’t, but reit- 
erated, “I have more than I can pay for.” 

“Well,” said the miller, “you have come 
a long way to mill, and it takes you a 
great while to go and come. You had 
better keep the flour, and send the money 
for it when you can.” 

In after years, when the man saw the 
name of S. J. Kirkwood on the Republi- 
can ticket as candidate for governor of 
Iowa and learned it was the kindly miller 
who had trusted and befriended a strang- 
er, he foreswore his allegiance to the 
Democratic ticket and voted for “Sam 
Kirkwood, the Miller.” 

The story is typical of many that are 
told of Samuel Kirkwood, who in the 
dark days of the War of the Rebellion 
shed his dusty miller’s coat to assume the 
grave responsibilities of the office of 
Iowa’s highest executive. As a miller he 
had won the good will of all who dealt 
with him. As governor he guided the 
destinies of Iowa so wisely and with such 
honesty and loyalty that he lives in his- 
tory as one of the most eminent “war 
governors” of the crucial days of 1861 
to 1865. 

A number of the pioneer millers of the 
Northwest rose from the proprietorship 
of a grist or flour mill to play important 
parts in the affairs of state and nation, 
but it is not known that any one of them 
had quite so notable a public career, or 
holds a more enduring place in history, 
than Sam Kirkwood, the Iowa City miller. 

Twice after the Civil War he was the 
choice of the people of Iowa for gover- 
nor. In his third administration he was 
appointed United States senator, and re- 
signed the governor’s office to go to 
Washington. While serving in the Senate 
he was called to fill a still higher posi- 
tion, President Garfield tendering him a 
place in his cabinet as Secretary of the 
Interior. 


[ 1855 the outposts of settlement 


“Governor Kirkwood,” as Iowa people 
always call him, passed to his reward 
years ago. His widow, who was his com- 
panion and helpmate in all his days of 
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service, from mill to cabinet, still lives 
at Iowa City within a couple of miles of 
the old mill site. She is ninety-nine years 
old. It. was from her that the pic- 
tures of Governor Kirkwood and the mill 
were obtained. She still maintains much 





Before that time there had been no 
mill nearer than the “corn cracker” at 
Dubuque, and a grist mill across the 
Mississippi in northern Illinois. It re- 
quired days to get to these mills. Then 
there was a long wait for one’s “turn,” 
which meant nights spent sleeping in the 
wagon or on the mill floor, before they 
could start back with the precious flour. 

“We must have a mill,” the settlers of 
the region decided, “for we cannot live 


Governor Samuel J. Kirkwood 


From a Portrait Made in 1861, the Year He Left His Flour Mill to Become the War 
Governor of Iowa 


of her mental vigor, and showed a lively 
interest in co-operating with the writer 
in preparing a sketch of her distinguished 
husband for The Northwestern Miller. 

It was in 1855 that Samuel Kirkwood 
came to Iowa and entered into partner- 
ship in the milling business near Iowa 
City with his brother-in-law, Ezekiel 
Clark. Mr. Clark had been running a 
flourishing mill at this point on the Iowa 
River for five years before the arrival 
of Mr. Kirkwood. 

The real history of this first mill on 
the Iowa River dates back, however, still 
farther, to the year 1848, when out of 
the dire necessity of a frontier people a 
dam was thrown across the river and a 
little grist mill set going. 


without bread.” They had no money, 
but they had the will to do. Two and 
a half miles above the village of Iowa 
City, which was to become Iowa’s first 
capital and later home of her state uni- 
versity, the bed of the Iowa River was 
of solid rock, with a fine fall of water 
below. No better dam site could have 
been wished for. So the “leading” set- 
tlers obtained a charter from the legisla- 
ture and organized the Iowa City Manu- 
facturing Company, with a capital stock 
of five thousand dollars, divided into 
shares of twenty-five dollars, 

In the spring of 1848, work was begun 
on a dam four hundred feet long and 
ten feet high. 

New Year’s day following, there was a 


great celebration and banquet in the grist 
mill, which was built along with the 
dam, and the happy settlers dined off 
“mush, hoe cake, corn pone, Johnny cake 
and brown bread,” made from meal 
ground in the new mill. With baked 
wild turkey to garnish “the cereals,” it 
was such a banquet as perhaps none of 
the guests ever sat down to before or 
after. 

Every man present was a stockholder 
in the mill. Many had paid for their 
shares in labor, others in team work, 
others in bacon, grain and other articles 
which were subjects of barter on the 
frontier, where money was near an un- 
known quantity. One man subscribed 
four shares, payable in shoemaking. Only 
twenty-five dollars in cash had been ex- 
pended, yet the four-hundred-foot dam 
and the grist mill were accomplished 
facts. The stockholders weren’t thinking 
much about dividends, either. They were 
more than content with dividends reck- 
oned in the shorter distances they had 
to travel when “taking a grist to mill.” 

The dam was built of square timbers 
and rock, and was considered one of the 
best of its kind in the western country. 
“The best west of the Mississippi,” 
Ezekiel Clark was told when he pur- 
chased the mill site in 1848. The little 
grist mill had burned down, but the dam 
was there, with power enough to run a 
dozen manufacturing establishments. Mr. 
Clark started the erection of a large 
flour mill, and had it in operation by 
1850. Five years later, Mr. Kirkwood 
entered into partnership with Clark in 
the milling business. 

The country was rapidly settling up 
and the mill did an immense business, 
running night and day. “It was resorted 
to by people from Fort Dodge, Marshall- 
town and the whole northwestern coun- 
try, and the vicinity often looked like a 
camping ground, so thronged was it with 
teams waiting their turns to have grist 
ground,” says Lathrop, a contemporary 
and friend of Kirkwood in his milling 
days, in an interesting book he has writ- 
ten on “The Life and Times of Samuel 
J. Kirkwood.” 

Besides the mill, Messrs. Clark and 
Kirkwood jointly owned a farm of 
twelve hundred acres and a store in Iowa 
City. Mr. Kirkwood took charge of the 
mill and farm, and Mr. Clark ran the 
store in town. 

It was not for long, however, that he 
was allowed by his fellow-citizens to 
confine his labors to mill and farm. The 
time came when the people of the North 
met in every state to organize the Re- 
publican party which was to send Abra- 
ham Lincoln to the White House. 

Mr. Kirkwood had been a leading 
member of the bar in Ohio before coming 
to Iowa, and there were friends and 
neighbors of his from Ohio who were now 
citizens of Iowa. Among the number 
was Mr. Lathrop. 

“In the afternoon of the day,” he says, 
“on which the convention was held in Iowa 
to organize the Republican party, Mr. 
Clark went up to the mill and asked Mr. 
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Kirkwood if he were not going down tp 
it. Mr. Kirkwood replied that the mem- 
bers were all strangers to him; besides, 
there was so much to do in the mill that 
he could not well leave, 

“Mr. Clark answered, “There are one 
or two of your old Ohio friends there 
who would like to see you.’ Thereupon 
Mr. Kirkwood went, and spent the re- 
mainder of the day and evening at the 
convention. 

“Several of Mr. Kirkwood’s neighbors 
were desirous to hear him on the political 
questions of the day, and about half a 
dozen of them determined to take dif- 
ferent positions in the crowd, for the 
room was full, and as soon as one called 
for him the others were to repeat the 
call until he responded. While the call 
was being made, loud whispers of ‘Who’s 
Kirkwood? Who’s Kirkwood? were heard 
around the room, one of the inquirers 
asking in a louder voice than the others, 
‘Who in h—1 is Kirkwood? ” 

Iowa people were soon to know who 
Kirkwood was, for the “happy miller” 
was nominated and elected to the Iowa 
Senate the following summer, and there 
entered upon the political career which 
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The Dam and Old Mills Near Iowa City, from an Early Print 


was to last a quarter of a century, carry 
him to high place, and make his name 
revered in every Iowa home. 


Mr. Lathrop tells this incident of his 
campaign for election to the Senate: 
“One of the arguments used by his Demo- 
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cratic opponent, J, D. Templin, was that 
Mr. Kirkwood was the owner of a dam 
across the Iowa River which prevented 
the large fish from ascending it, and that 
if he (Templin) were elected, he would 
have a law passed so that the fish should 
not be obstructed in their ascent, so when 
the voters wanted to catch large fish they 
would not have to go twenty or thirty 
miles to the foot of Kirkwood’s dam to 
do it.” 

Governor Kirkwood retained his part- 
nership in the mill until near the close of 
the Civil War, when he sold out. In 1875 
he. bought in again. 

Many manufactories by that time, be- 
sides the flour mill, were using the water 
right from the dam, and a thriving town 
by the name of Coralville had grown up 
about the mill site. Woollen and paper 
mills flourished for some time. A saw 
mill “which fed upon the timber of the 
big grove” saw years of service. There 
were also machine shops, a planing mill 
and an oatmeal mill, and, last of all, an 
electric light and power plant. This last 
utility is now the main activity of the 
site of the Clark and Kirkwood mill, as 
it is of so many other old-time mills. 








of flour, kept pigs as aside line. No 

less authority than. Homer vouches 
for this, and Sibrandus Schnafnaburgen- 
sis (see The Northwestern Miller of Dec. 
17, 1919) states that the firm in question 
is the oldest milling organization de- 
scribed in any extant record. 

From this it appears that even so long 
ago as three thousand years the miller 
of flour did not content himself with his 
principal avocation, but set his hand to 
subsidiary enterprises calculated to in- 
crease his income and exercise his busi- 
ness talents. The pigs of Odysseus & 
Son, it is recorded, consumed the mill 
offals. Cattle likewise were kept, as well 
as sheep and goats, a dozen herds of 
each, but the pigs unquestionably came 
first in importance. 

To revert once more to the writings of 
that savant, Schnafnaburgensis: “It was 
to his swineherd’s house that Odysseus 
first went on his return incognito to 
Ithaca, and indirectly the pigs play a 
considerable part in the action of the 
latter part of the poem. That the feed 
agreed with them is well attested by the 
fact that, as surely as flour in the Odys- 
sey is white, pigs are invariably fat. 
There is no slightest reference to a thin 
pig. ‘That they were fed on ‘husks’ we 
know, and the word almost certainly 
means the offals of wheat and barley 
milling.” 

So much for the precedent. Possibly 
it cannot be said that millers in the in- 
tervening three thousand years accepted 
it and passed it on as a tradition of the 
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industry, but probably it may be stated 





A Fox Family at Home 


FROM PIGS TO SILVER FOXES 


By Carro.u K. MICHENER 


without exaggeration that Odysseus & 
Son have had a large following in the 
matter of side lines, if not in swine then 
in something equally thrifty and apposite. 
Has not Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, in our own times, been ob- 
served in the act of feeding a hog? 
From a pigsty to a fox farm is no 
mean jump, even in these modern days 
of infinite variations in the tradition of 
the flour miller’s secondary enterprise; 


raising are the results of his own unique 
experience. They have proved so suc- 
cessful as to attract the attention of the 
government, and agents of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture, recently inspected the plant with 
the view of placing before the public the 
valuable practices evolved through Mr. 
Schleicher’s enterprise and ingenuity. 
The commercial value of furs at the 
present time, and particularly the great 





One of the Large Family of 


yet this is the fact that presents itself 
in the case of Richard A. Hoyt, vice 
president and treasurer of the Tennant 
& Hoyt Company, Lake City, Minn., who 
is treasurer and one of the promoters of 
the Rest Island Silver Fox Company. 

Searcely more than a mile from the 
handsome milling plant that principally 
occupies Mr. Hoyt’s attention in busi- 
ness hours is the plant of one of the 
most unusual industries in the country. 
Though it is a side line for Mr. Hoyt, it 
is in itself a huge business, the largest 
and the first of its kind in the United 
States. Nor is it so new as its character 
might suggest, for it was inaugurated 
more than ten years ago. 

The motive force behind the Rest Is- 
land Silver Fox Company is Arthur 
Schleicher, secretary and manager, who 
began raising silver foxes for commercial 
purposes long before the present com- 
pany was formed. He is a recognized 
authority on the subject, and in a sense 
a pioneer. Many of his methods in fox 


Foxes at the Rest Island Farm 


value of the silver fox pelt, is so well 
known as to require little comment. 
There is an ever increasing demand for 
silver fox fur and an ever increasing ex- 
haustion of the supply, as the trappers 
more vigorously ply their devastating en- 
terprise. So great is the demand and so 
limited is the supply that fox farming is 
sure to yield a high return for many 
decades. Some idea of the profitable na- 
ture of the business can be attained when 
it is stated that a single pelt has brought 
the Rest Island Silver Fox Company as 
much as seven hundred dollars. There 
are four hundred foxes on the farm at 
present, and the number is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

Rest Island, which is really not an 
island at all, but rather a secluded penin- 
sula jutting out into the pleasant waters 
of Lake Pepin, comprises about two hun- 


dred acres of land, entirely devoted to 


the fox farm. Here a splendid group of 
buildings has been erected, including a 
slaughter house, a refrigerating plant, a 


dairy, horse and cattle barns, an admin- 
istration building, and the inclosures and 
hutches in which the foxes themselves 
live. 

The fox is a timid creature, and can- 
not be completely domesticated. He is 
temperamental, and his nerves have 
sharp edges. The secluded, well-forested 
nook that has been chosen for his captiv- 
ity at Rest Island, therefore, is just what 
he would have selected for himself. True, 
he has little opportunity to enjoy the 
beautiful Lake Pepin scenery with which 
he is surrounded, for his life is spent 
within a wire inclosure twelve by forty 
feet square, which is part of an entire 
village of similar inclosures. In the cen- 
ter of each is a wooden hutch, with in- 
clined runways, designed to keep the in- 
terior dry, as shown in an accompanying 
illustration. Nor is Reynard permitted 
to practice his instinctive habit of bur- 
rowing a secret lair, else he would soon 
cease to be a commercial asset; therefore 
his garden is floored with a wire netting 
that dissuades him from digging. That 
he does not give up hope, however, is at- 
tested by the constant scratching about 
that makes his yard resemble a spaded 
vegetable patch. 

The type of hutch used by Mr. 
Schleicher is of his own invention, and 
one that particularly attracted the at- 
tention of the government investigators. 
It is so constructed as to satisfy the shy 
and retiring disposition of the occupant, 
and to furnish him comfort in all sorts 
of weather. The walls are double, with 
an interstice that is filled with sawdust 
or other material in winter. The roof is 
of tin. Each hutch accommodates the 


(Continued on page 773.) 





Reynard on a Morning Stroll 
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“About every three months for the past five years,” said 
Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘ 
Sims,/roustabout over in Red Sawyer’s mill, has been 
sandbaggin’ Red out of a two bit a day raise by 
threatenin’ he'd strike. 
Red called in Teeter an’ said he'd 


decided he’d have to cut his pay 


oc 

7k om 

| | he'd decided he’d strike on hirin’ 
} ZZ leeter any more. Teeter up 
hE and wanted to know ef that 
tid meant he was fired, an’ Red said 
B® he didn’t know as it meant that exackly 
but ef Teeter got mad an’ quit by mutual consent 
he allowed they wouldn’t need to have no bad feelin’s.” 


‘Teeter 


The other day 


a dollar a day an’ seein’ he 
~~ allowed that wasn’t enough 








TAKING THEIR MEDICINE 

These are trying times for newspapers 
and periodicals, including trade jour- 
nals. The readjustment movement, ad- 
mirable, necessary and healthful as it is, 
cannot be accomplished without hurting 
somebody. In cutting down expenses, 
the item of advertising naturally comes 
under consideration, and however well 
established may be the theory that it is 
necessary to continued business existence, 
there are those who find it the first thing 
on the list to which the ruthless ax of 
retrenchment may be applied. Some are 
obliged to curtail or abandon advertising 
for business reasons, but many do so 
because they are nervous over the pros- 
pect, and fear to adhere to a policy of 
confidence expressed in continued pub- 
licity. 

A very material shrinkage in advertis- 
ing revenue is faced by most publica- 
tions, but, unfortunately for them, there 
is no prospect of a corresponding re- 
duction in the cost of production. Post- 
master General Burleson has succeeded 
in penalizing the press by extorting a 
preposterous rate of postage, accompa- 
nied by a marked deterioration in serv- 
ice. Paper remains high, wages and sala- 
ries cannot be materially reduced, and 
in all the long list of expenses incident 
to periodical production there are few 
which can be curtailed, and these are of 
slight importance. 

In many cases periodicals have ad- 
vanced their advertising rates from time 
to time during the past few years to 
meet the added cost of raw materials and 
labor. These are, of course, in better 
position to meet the present situation, 
but with a lessened volume of advertis- 
ing it will be difficult for them to do 
business on a profitable basis, and they 
will doubtless find it absolutely neces- 
sary still further to increase their rates 
in order to,maintain existence. 

The policy of The Northwestern Miller 
has been to meet the enormously in- 
creased cost of publication itself and not 
to pass one dollar of it on to its ad- 
vertisers. It now pays eighteen and a 


half cents a pound for paper which in 
prewar days cost less than five cents a 
pound, with a very greatly increased con- 
sumption. Other expenses have advanced 


proportionately; nevertheless, the stand- 
ards adopted by this publication have 
been rigorously maintained and even im- 
proved, as comparison with copies of it 
issued in 1913 will prove. Its news and 
telegraphic service has been extended, 
and the size and circulation steadily in- 
creased; nevertheless, the rates of ad- 
vertising in The Northwestern Miller 
have not been advanced since 1907. 

For thirteen years this publication has 
continued to absorb the increased cost 
of production at no added cost to its 
advertisers, a fact made possible by the 
greatly increased volume of its adver- 
tising revenue and the careful manage- 
ment of its business. In common with 
other publications it has felt the effect 
of the readjustment of general business 
conditions in the reduction of advertis- 
ing. To be perfectly frank, this shrink- 
age during the past sixty days has been 
very considerable. Since a correspond- 
ing immediate reduction in operating 
expenses is impossible, an advance in 
advertising rates would not only be jus- 
tified, but would even appear imperative. 

Notwithstanding this situation, . The 
Northwestern Miller has determined to 
adhere to its policy, believing that, in so 
doing, it will meet with the approval of 
the industry it represents, and that this 
will be reflected in a continuation of the 
advertising business it now holds, so far 
as it may be possible, and that the ad- 
vertisers upon whom it depends for the 
necessary income with which to meet ex- 
penses will, in making their plans for 
retrenchment, bear in mind and appre- 
ciate the fact that during all these years 
this publication has steadily refused to 
tax them with any proportion of its in- 
creased costs. 

In expecting this consideration from 
those who are using space in its columns, 
The Northwestern Miller does not feel 
that it is asking a favor; merely the just 
and proper recognition of a policy of 
extreme moderation, practiced consis- 
tently during a period when there existed 
every justification for advancing rates— 
which justification still exists in even a 
greater degree than heretofore—and 
which, had the advance been made, would 
have been gladly paid. By following 
this policy consistently during the past 


six years, The Northwestern Miller has 
saved its advertisers many thousands of 
dollars, and this saving should justly be 
taken into account in considering adver- 
tising appropriations for the future. 
Confident that the loyalty and good 
will of its advertisers will give it the 
volume of business necessary for it to 
meet the present cost of production, arid 
believing that trade conditions, already 
improving, will shortly become normal, 
The Northwestern Miller will maintain 
its present rates of advertising without 
advance until further notice, and ex- 
pects, with the co-operation of those who 
have heretofore given it business, to be 
able successfully to meet the difficult 
situation which, in common with all other 
publications, it is now facing. 


SOME “WOODLAND KITTIES” 


The cases of contract repudiation which 
are the most flagrant are not always 
among professional buyers in the great 
flour consuming centers, These have long 
since learned and accepted the rules of 
business, and they generally belong to 
organizations which are strict in uphold- 
ing trade standards and are ready to sus- 
pend or otherwise discipline members 
who default in keeping their agreements. 

It is the cross-roads merchant, who has 
overbought far beyond his resources and 
now finds himself totally unable to pay, 
or even to proffer a reasonable comprv- 
mise in settlement of his contracted ob- 
ligations, who has taken first rank as a 
repudiator during this period of decline 
in prices. 

During the war this class of small 
traders probably made a great deal of 
money in flour. Prices were continually 
advancing, and good profits on flour 
bought and resold to the retail trade 
were unavoidable. Evidently some of 
these small merchants conceived the bril- 
liant idea that they could develop into 
millionaires by the simple process of buy- 
ing flour heavily. It did not occur to 
them that there could be an end to high 
prices and that the former source of 
profits might readily be turned into the 
cause of a very material loss. Perhaps 
they imagined that, in the event of a de- 
cline, the miller would have to stand the 
loss, since their small capital was but a 
mere drop in the bucket compared with 
the huge sums they had agreed to pay 
for their flour purchases. 

At any rate, whatever they thought, if 
they reasoned at all, which is improbable, 
many of these small town traders 
plunged, while the plunging was good. 
They bqught and bought and bought, 
placing liberal orders for flour with every 
mill salesman who called on them. Prob- 
ably they would still be buying, if the 
time of shipment for some of their ear- 
lier purchases had not arrived and found 
them totally unable to take care of 
their drafts. When this happened they 
made no effort to live up to their agree- 
ments. They simply threw up both hands 
and let the various millers who had 
credulously booked their orders do the 
worrying. 

Some of the cases reported to The 
Northwestern Miller are perfectly amaz- 
ing in their disclosures of unsound busi- 
ness methods, not only on the part of 
the buyer, who ordered flour to an ex- 
tent far beyond his natural requirements, 
but also on the part of the miller who 
sold him quantities greatly exceeding his 
normal wants. The excuse made by the 
latter is that he was quite unaware that 
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other millers were also selling the same 
concern in equally large quantities. 

This excuse may possibly pass muster 
before a board of directors to whom a 
mill manager is explaining an awkward 
situation, but it will hardly be a valid 
one to a good business man or an astute 
banker who wants to know the reason 
for a bad statement. For instance, a 
concern doing business in a country town 
of a few thousand inhabitants, quoted in 
the mercantile agencies with a capital of 
perhaps five or ten thousand dollars and 
in very moderate credit, may claim to be 
doing a large business in the district 
tributary to his town, but it is quite ob- 
vious that he is not in a position to place 
an order for future delivery of flour to 
an amount far exceeding the natural con- 
sumption of his legitimate trade. When 
he does so it is perfectly clear that he is 
gambling in flour, and equally certain 
that the miller who sells him will have 
to hold the bag. 

The fact that he was willing to buy in 
large quantities, and that the salesman 
had no difficulty in selling him, ought to 
have been an indication that he was also 
buying heavily from other mills. At 
least it gave ground for suspicion; an 
easy and extravagant buyer willing to 
contract ahead to an extent far exceed- 
ing his normal needs and far beyond his 
resources to pay, should not be consid- 
ered an asset as a buyer; if accepted at 
all, he should be put down as a liability. 
Yet there seems to have been a great deal 
of rivalry, especially among inexperi- 
enced millers, to sell this class of trade 
during the past six months; their sales- 
men must have fallen over each other in 
their anxiety to book these bogus orders. 

Then the inevitable collapse came and 
experience meetings were held; creditors 
came together to consider ways and 
means. The demnition total of liabilities 
on orders given in these cases was found 
almost invariably to be stupendous and 
overwhelming. To expect the specula- 
tive trader to pay even an infinitesimal 
part of them was out of the question; his 
entire stock in trade, if sold out under 
the hammer, would hardly meet the cost 
of legal proceedings. To wring blood 
out of a turnip or to pluck feathers from 
a frog was an easy task compared to that 
of getting a settlement. 

The commitfees found neither ways’ 
nor means. They found nothing but a 
hopelessly bankrupt storekeeper sitting 
in his small town shop, facing an ava- 
lanche of claims without resources be- 
yond his little stock of goods, against 
which were outstanding bills. The would- 
be gambler in flour, met by the realiza- 
tion of his dreams, was utterly unable 
to extricate himself from the ruins, 

In some instances, creditors, realizing 
the hopelessness of the situation, followed 
a very bad business policy in closing the 
incident. Mercy and consideration are 
very fine attributes, but they can be ex- 
ercised in favor of one man, who has 
recklessly gambled with other people’s 
property, to the detriment of his honest 
competitor, who has refrained from 
speculation, has bought conservatively 
and met his engagements promptly. 
When this is done it puts a premium on 
inefficiency and dishonesty. 

This is exactly what happened in some 
cases. One creditor, seeing no chance to 
get his money back, but a possible oppor- 
tunity for future business, signs a state- 
ment to the effect that it is desirable 
that the business of the debtor should be 
continued, and agrees to release him 
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from the payment of his claim against 
him. Others, not to be outdone in gen- 


erosity, and also with an eye to future. 


trade, do likewise, and the gambler 
escapes from his responsibility, his just 
debts are condoned and forgiven, and he 
is free to go on in his small town business 
until the next period of speculative pos- 
sibilities arrives, when, undoubtedly, he 
will repeat the operation. 

This is a most excellent way in which 
to perpetuate the breed of “Woodlarid 
Kitties” and also to encourage recruits 
from the ranks of those traders who 
heretofore have dealt honestly with those 
from whom they buy, and who have met 
their engagements and kept their con- 
tracts. The indulgent creditor may go 
home, write off his loss and try to for- 
get about it, but the honest storekeeper 
in the little town who does a straight, 
nonspeculative business across the street 
from the flagrant repudiator, remains to 
compete with him. What advantage 
comes to him from his honesty and 
straightforwardness if his competitor is 
permitted to escape the just penalty of 
his crooked buying methods? 

If millers desire to get rid of contract 
repudiators, they must penalize them for 
their dishonorable methods, even if they 
themselves gain nothing by the proceed- 
ing. To condone repudiation of contracts 
is inevitably to encourage those who prac- 
tice it. This is not to say that creditors 
should proceed without mercy to exact 
the pound of flesh the law allows them. 
By all means, give the speculative debtor 
a fair chance to meet his obligations, 
give him ample time, and as much consid- 
eration and encouragement as the situa- 
tion justifies, but do not permit him to 
escape the just penalty he ought to pay 
for reckless buying and unbusinesslike 
methods. In justice to his honest com- 
petitor, if for nothing else, he should be 
made to realize that, when he deliberately 
and knowingly gambles in flour, by buy- 
ing beyond his requirements in the ex- 
pectation of a rise in price, he must in- 
evitably stand the loss if his speculation 
turns out badly, and, if he cannot do 
this, he must bear the burden of his just 
obligations, or at least as much of it as 
he can carry. 

The Northwestern Miller is prepared 
to publish in its columns the names of 
concerns which have failed to keep their 
contracts. In every instance reported it 
requires from the seller a fair statement 
of the facts of the case. It will then 
present these, as reported, to the atten- 
tion of the buyer, and ask for an explana- 
tion of the apparent repudiation. If no 
reply is forthcoming, it will proceed to 
publish the statement as given. This will 
be done for the benefit of the trade, in 
order that millers may be warned against 
the danger of dealing with those who dis- 
regard the terms of their contracted ob- 
ligations, 

In the case of the Tri-State Co-opera- 
tive Association, of Ray, Indiana: in 
September, 1920, this concern bought one 
hundred and fifty barrels of flour from 
a western mill at $12.55 a barrel, ship- 
ment in sixty days, balance of the car in 
feed at mill price on date of shipment. 
This order was duly entered by the mill 
and duplicate of the order was sent to 
buyer. Subsequently the mill wrote and 
wired for shipping directions, which were 
not given. On November 10, the buyer 
wired asking what was the difference in 
the price of the flour, and the mill replied 
that it was $402, the price of cancella- 
tion on that day. The buyer answered 
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by mail on November 12, saying “we are 
loaded up on flour and no sale,” and re- 
fusing shipment. 

A subsequent letter, dated November 
23, merely reiterated this declaration. 
On December 2, the mill canceled the 
order and sent the buyer a statement 
amounting to $477, being the amount of 
the difference on that day. Since then 
the mill has made repeated attempts to 
collect the amount due, without succes$, 
no attention being paid to its demands. 
It therefore feels. justified in reporting 
this as a case of flagrant repudiation of 
contract. The Northwestern Miller has 
written twice to the Tri-State Co-opera- 
tive Association of Ray, Indiana, asking 
for an explanation of this transaction, 
but has received no reply to either com- 
munication. 





THE FARMERS’ PREDICAMENT 


Although nearly eight months have 
elapsed since the 1920 wheat harvest in 
the United States began, and more than 
six since the progressive decline in wheat 
prices was fairly started, the situation 
of the wheat farmer today seems to be 
just as uncertain as it was at any time 
in the fall. There has been an extraordi- 
nary amount of talk, with meetings and 
committees and elaborate programmes 
for future action, but so far as the wel- 
fare of the individual farmer is con- 
cerned, the net result has been practi- 
cally nothing. ! 

The reason for this complete failure of 
the various farmers’ relief movements to 
accomplish anything has been chiefly due 
to the fact that, while the movements 
themselves centered on the price of 
wheat, the farmers’ financial troubles 
have by no means been confined to losses 
on their wheat crops. As a matter of 
fact, the decline in wheat prices has been 
much less pronounced than that of many 
other farm products. The Department 
of Agriculture’s report of average farm 
prices indicates that wheat on January 1 
was bringing the farmer an average price 
of one dollar and forty-nine cents, which 
was fifty-eight per cent of the maximum 
price reached during the spring. ‘The 
farm price of corn, on the other hand, 
was only thirty-six per cent of its spring 
maximum; the oats price had dropped 
to forty-four per cent of its high level, 
barley to forty-three, flaxseed to thirty- 
four, apples to fifty, onions, as repre- 
sentative of the vegetable crop, to thirty- 
eight, cotton to thirty-one, and potatoes, 
one of the most extensive and valuable 
crops of all, to a bare twenty-five. 

Such facts as these make it perfectly 
obvious that remedial measures directed 
toward the protection of wheat, either 
by restricting competition, readjusting 
the methods of trading, or limiting de- 
liveries from the farm, were. bound to 
fail, because they could not affect the 
fundamental cause for the farmers’ 
losses. None of the plans suggested for 
bolstering up the wheat price by artificial 
means have so far had even a temporary 
success, but even if they had apparently 
accomplished anything, they would soon 
have defeated their own purpose. 

Wheat of late has been by no means 
easy to dispose of at current prices; had 
these prices been rendered artificially 
higher, the decline in the value of all 
other farm products would automatically 
have shut off much of the remaining 
wheat trade. The American people do 
not want to get along without wheat 
bread, but the experiences of the war 
years taught them that, at need, they 


could materially reduce their bread con- 
sumption, and the extraordinary decline 
in the price of potatoes would of itself 
have been. quite enough to encourage ex- 
tensive substitution if the prices of 
wheat, flour and bread had been arti- 
ficially maintained at a level out of all 
proportion to those reached by other 
food staples. 

Much of the talk about wheat prices 
has unquestionably been primarily po- 
litical in character. The emergency tariff 
bill, for example, seems to have been 
framed, not at all for the real relief of 
the farmers, but simply to make them be- 
lieve that their representatives were try- 
ing to do the best they could for them. 
It is probable that much of the propa- 
ganda work done by the various farmers’ 
organizations has had a similar object. 
The leaders must have known that the 
programmes they suggested were bound 
to fail, but, in looking ahead, they saw 


» an opportunity to strengthen themselves 


for future efforts by an appearance of 
great activity at the present time. 

The most dangerous of all the move- 
ments undertaken, because it is the one 
most likely to produce definite results, is 
the effort to break down the established 
machinery of wheat trading, either by 
doing away with future transactions or 
by throwing open the grain exchanges to 
all’ comers practically without restric- 
tions. Every effort to prove that option 
trading has been in any way responsible 
for declining wheat prices has been a 
conspicuous failure, and yet there is 
something about the mere word specula- 
tion which makes those who neither un- 
derstand nor care to understand the real 
character of future wheat trading feel 
that by doing away with it they can, in 
some mysterious way, benefit the pro- 
ducer. 

It does not seem likely that option 
trading can of itself be prohibited, but if 
the structure of the grain exchanges is 
undermined, as is now proposed in vari- 
ous state measures under consideration, 
the result would probably be that all fu- 
ture trading would of necessity be aban- 
doned. The whole basis of option deal- 
ing is solid credit and strict adherence 
to trade rules, and if these rules are 
broken down, and the exchanges are 
thrown open to individuals or concerns 
regarding whom no guaranty of respon- 
sibility is possible, the result is obvious. 

That any such change would even re- 
motely benefit the farmer is out of the 
question. In the first place, it would not 
give him a better price for his wheat, for 
the reason that the destruction of secur- 
ity in the grain trade would merely mean 
a greater margin for the trader, with 
lower prices to the farmer and higher 
ones to the buyer. Second, even if farm 
wheat prices could be temporarily ad- 
vanced by such a process, the ultimate 
result would be disastrous, on account 
of the greater spread between wheat 
prices and those of other farm commodi- 
ties. 

The American farmer is not likely to 
benefit in the slightest degree from any 
movement intended solely or primarily 
to influence the wheat market. When 
potatoes have lost seventy-five per cent 
of their maximum value, cotton sixty- 
nine per cent and corn sixty-four, efforts 
to advance the farm price of wheat, 
which has declined only forty-two per 
cent, are manifestly unreasonable and 
useless. 
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SOUND SENSE FROM THE BANKER 

The commercial history of the United 
States will some day testify to the sound- 
ness, the fairness and to what may be 
properly described as the financial hero- 
ism of the nation’s bankers. Every 
manufacturer and merchant has had, in 
this period of readjustment, to face 
shrinkage in his inventory; the bankers, 
as partners in ownership of these inven- 
tories, have been obliged to face the same 
shrinkage problems in hundreds and 
thousands of stocks, to make the diffi- 
culties of each concern their own, and, 
through it all, to preserve their own in- 
stitutions sound and whole. The com- 
paratively small number of business fail- 
ures, the present soundness of business 
thought and the prevailing confidence in 
the future are testimony in proof of 
their success. 

In a recent analysis of the present 
business situation, one middle western 
bank, the First National in St. Louis, so 
well describes conditions that The North- 
western Miller regrets its inability to re- 
print the review in full for the benefit of 
its readers. Instead, it is able only to 
quote a few paragraphs, which are espe- 
cially sound in thought and well worth 
acceptance as a text, guide and mentor 
by every man of business in the country. 
They are as follows: 


“There is every indication that intense 
competition will again become a matter 
of paramount importance in the business 
world. The reaction from the period of 
big profits, high costs, and easy sales is 
likely to be revolutionary in its ultimate 
effects. The worldwide destruction of 
capital must be made good, and this can 
only be accomplished through efficient 
business methods.” 

“Workmanship and individual skill are 
likely to be found more important in the 
future than membership in a union. The 
false idea that economic rewards can be 
obtained by noneconomic efforts and 
strategic advantage is becoming increas- 
ingly more apparent. Society is again 
realizing that it can secure lasting ad- 
vantage only through efficient, abundant 
and economic production. Wars often 
seem to belie, temporarily, the truth of 
this selfevident fact. More and more of 
those who were misled by the appearance 
of wealth, which resulted from inflated 
prices, are now realizing their mistake. 
Those who thought a gold mine of un- 
limited capital had been discovered in the 
creation of a swift functioning credit 
machine, now realize that production and 
prosperity the world over are being ham- 
pered, not by a scarcity of credit, but 
by a scarcity of capital.” 

“The improvement that is coming will 
not be a result either of speculation or 
of the abundance of capital. The talk 
of decidedly easy money or low interest 
rates needs to be discounted. The im- 
petus resulting from the war demand 
raised the level of production costs and 
prices. The momentum thus secured car- 
ried wages, prices and standards of liv- 
ing to a point far beyond what ‘basic 
industrial conditions warranted, as well 
as beyond a period of time when a read- 
justment should have begun. 

“Business failures, either of large mag- 
nitude or of large number, have not oc- 
curred. While there is no reason to 
suppose that further failures will not 
occur, our present banking system makes 
possible more gradual and orderly read- 
justment of embarrassed firms which, 
under the old banking system, would 
have been forced into bankruptcy.” 
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Flour prices have shown a marked ad- 
vance during the week, in close sympathy 
with the stronger wheat market, the gain 
for patents amounting to 50c@$1 per 
bbl. This brought about an increase in 
inquiry, and some buying orders were re- 
ported, but fear of a decline continued 
to keep prospective purchasers very cau- 
tious, and business was generally dull. 

Feed continued to decline, with a very 
light demand and ample supplies to take 
care of it. Bran is now a little less than 
half what it was last May, whereas the 
drop in patent flour has been only about 
35 per cent. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Feb. B $9.40 $9.70 
Feb. 9.00 8.75 9.35 
Jan, 9.50 9.20 9.75 
Jan 10.15 9.80 10.10 
Dec 8.80 8.65 9.20 
Nov. 11.45 11.00 10.85 
Oct 12.10 11.80 11.55 
Sept 12.90 12.45 12.10 
Aug. 13.55 12.80 12.60 
July 1 14,30 13.40 13.35 
June 1 15.35 14.55 13.85 
May 15* 16.20 15.05 13.85 
May 1 15.45 14.30 13.05 
April 1 14.30 13.30 12.35 
March 1 13.70 12.80 12.25 
Feb. 1 14.65 13.70 12.40 





*Calendar year high point, 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
$7.00 $6.95 $7.20 
6.65 6.55 7.10 
6.85 7.00 7.20 
7.30 7.35 7.35 
7.00 6.75 7.20 
9.00 8.85 9.10 
10.30 10.00 10.05 
10.35 10.25 9.65 
11.30 10.85 9.80 
11.25 10.85 10.50 
11.55 11.15 10.80 
11.05 10.95 10.70 
10.35 10.55 10.35 
9.80 10.35 9.95 
9.45 9.65 9.50 
9.60 9.85 9.45 





*Calendar year high point. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 
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with $29.60 last week, with the high point 
of $59.80 reached in May, and with the 
following first-of-the-month quotations: 


Jan, 2 .... July 1 .......-$56.05 
Dec. 1 .. -» 59.10 
Nov. 1.. « 67.76 
Bee 2D ceses seeeee 54,40 
Sept. 1 ..... « coscoe OF.68 
Bee. DF ocsecss coccéce 68.00 








United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 


els): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1920. 790 3,232 1,524 202 #69 11 414 
1919. 934 2,859 1,232 161 89 , @ 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 266 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,066 1,593 212 «463 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 13 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 14 «16 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 196 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 328 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 18 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 = 16 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 





HEARING ON DRAWBACKS 


F, J. Lingham Represents Millers in Urging 
House Committee to Change System 
on Milling Bonded Wheat 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Feb, 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fred J. Lingham, vice presi- 
dent of the Federal Milling Co., of Lock- 
port, N. Y., represented several milling 
interests located throughout the country 
today at a hearing before the ways and 
means committee on a proposal to change 
the system of drawbacks on flour milling 
in bond. 

Mr. Lingham recommended to the com- 
mittee that millers be permitted draw- 
backs on the basis of 100 lbs of wheat, 
admitted duty free, for every 100 lbs of 
flour exported, with the additional privi- 
lege of selling in the domestic trade the 
43 lbs of byproducts involved in produc- 
ing 100 lbs of flour. He further pro- 
posed that the present drawback arrange- 
ment be modified so that millers would 
not have to preserve the identity of 
wheat milled in bond. 

Congressman Fordney, of Michigan, 
chairman of the committee, through 
questions showed strong opposition to 
the proposal advanced by the represen- 
tative of the millers. Mr. Fordney want- 
ed to know why the millers doing an “in 
bond” business were entitled to complete 
drawbacks on the basis of 100 lbs of 
wheat free for 100 lbs of flour exported, 
when they were free to market the 43 lbs 
of feedstuffs involved in the milling 
without having paid any duty on the 


members of the committee had anything 
but the most hazy idea of what Mr. Ling- 
ham sought to recommend. 

It is unlikely that the committee will 
act favorably on the project unless much 
additional testimony bearing on it is pre- 
sented. A number of milling representa- 
tives scheduled to testify today failed to 
= in an appearance, instead wiring Mr. 

ingham to represent them. 


JoHn J. Marrinan. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Feb. 16.) 

NasHvitite.—Flour trade -has quiet 
tone, with prices in firm sympathy with 
wheat. Sales are in small lots. Millfeed 
dull, All prices unchanged. 

Sr. Lovis.—Flour market continues 
dull, with new business very light; but on 
account of higher wheat, millers have ad- 
vanced prices. Better inquiry for mill- 
feed, and prices firmer. 

PuiaperpHia.—Flour firm in sym- 
pathy with strength of wheat, but buyers 
following advancing views of mills re- 
luctantly. Volume of business transact- 
ed small. Millfeed dull but steadily held. 

Boston.—Another dull week in flour 
market, with farmers holding 25@50c 
higher. Millfeed demand slow, with some 
advance in prices. Better demand for 
corn products, with market advanced. 
Oatmeal steady and unchanged. 

Cuicaco.—Continued good inquiry for 
first and second clears, mainly the latter, 
from New York buyers for export. Of- 
fers were made through local buyers on 
some fairly round lots, Monday, for sec- 
ond clears on basis of about $4, jute, Chi- 
cago. Conditions not improved locally. 

Corumsus.—Advance in flour prices 
Monday brought in several inquiries and 
some sales for 60- or 90-day shipment. 
Buyers inclined to be a little more op- 
timistic over prospect for future. High- 
er prices than for some time past. De- 
mand for feed showing slight improve- 
ment. 


Kansas Crry.—Business very dull. 
Flour buyers showing less activity than 
last week. Some clears moving for ex- 
port, but in small lots. Quotations slight- 
ly higher, Millfeed market quiet, with 
prices unchanged. Offerings limited; de- 
mand light, with Texas showing some in- 
terest in gray shorts. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: * 

Feb. 14 Feb. 15 


Feb. 12 Feb.5 1920 1919 








Minneapolis . 276,290 298,625 268,370 167,455 
St. Paul ...... 5,685 6,545 5,965 8,055 
Duluth- -Superior 7,980 16,200 18,220 12,465 
Milwaukee ..... 5,580 4,580 13,000 65,200 
Tooele . cacsee 295,535 325,950 oo 555 193,175 
Outside mills*..150,875 ...... 4,085 ...... 
Ag’gate sprg..446,410 ...... 409,590 ...... 
OE. EEE evccce 18,400 26,800 27,600 31,700 
St. Louist ..... 26,600 36,900 52,800 41,800 
Buffalo ........ 144,835 137,580 79,400 67,020 
Rochester ..... 9,100 6,300 10,500 7,400 
Chicago ....«.. 14,500 18,500 26,250 viper 
Kansas City.... 72,300 83,000 75,600 47,00 


Kansas Cityt. . 221,463 216,055 305,840 204, 150 


Omaha ........ 13,042 14,730 24,060 4,810 
Toledo ........ 21,400 21,200 18,700 13,350 
Toledof ....... 52,055 66,055 26,400 23,330 
Indianapolis ... 6,780 7,870 10,677 8,388 
Nashville** .... 83,750 81,410 154,965 57,245 
Portland, Oreg. 15,245 14,670 25,205 387,915 
Seattle ........ ,360 20,840 42,055 11,280 
Tacoma ....... 11,650 25,110 49,925 14,790 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Feb. 14 Feb. 15 


Feb. 12 Feb.5 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 51 55 47 32 
Be. PG ccccceces. 24 28 25 49 
Duluth-Superior .. 21 41 49 34 
Outside mills* .... 45 47 34 42 
Average spring... 47 50 42 42 
Milwaukee ........ 24 19 54 29 
Ot, BUD cccccoues 36 53 55 63 
St. Louist ........ 34 48 69 54 
Buffalo ..........- 87 83 47 40 
Rochester ........ 47 34 57 40 
CRICABO .ccccccces 54 62 97 78 
Kansas City ...... 4 73 78 57 
Kansas Cityt ..... 53 49 69 51 
GURBRS .cccsccccsss 54 61 100 20 
DOGO. ceccscsceve 44 44 39 29 
BOIGCT ccsccccces 40 40 39 29 
Indianapolis ...... 30 34 47 37 
Nashville**® ....... 47 45 67 32 
Portland, Oregon... 31 30 59 86 
GOOSEED ccccccccece 33 39 79 23 
TRCOMAR ccvccccses 20 44 87 25 
DORCAS cc cccccses 42 46 60 43 


Flour output for week ending Feb. 12 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 4 per 
cent from week ending Feb. 5. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville, 
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wheat. The witness pointed out that if 
Hard Soft pe 
Spring winter winter the 100 Ibs of wheat free for 100 lbs of 
tg yo AE “99 = 53 40 flour exported” basis ruled, millers would United States—Calendar Year Flour Output 
pond $3.29 ... > ale +4 > have to buy 43 lbs of domestic wheat to Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
January average.. 44 50 85 make their 100 lbs of flour. He claimed years, the figures for the period from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the 
December av’ge.. 48 * reports of the United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwest- 
November “ae. 60 +4 4 that this was a complete compensatory ern Miller, and those for the period since May, 1920, being based on reports to The,North- 
October average.. 55 61 43 factor. western Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 Congressman Young, of North Dakota, omitted): nies oe ‘eens esas sone salen ies 
August average... 43 47 i i it- 
July averame sc... 44 3 30 chairman of the agricultural subcommit- january ..............06. 9,334 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 
June average .... 47 a 40 tee of ways and means, also made search- February ............++++ 10,017 9,013 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 
May average ,... 45 59 35 ing inquiries of the witness that indicat- =— wie hy tt rye wane owens one 
pril average ... 34 45 33 j i pr ’ , , ’ , ’ 
March average 7 86 a8 ed he was skeptical of its results. Both jy,, 7171 7722 9.521 6.987 10,463 8'244 
February average. 42 73 48 congressmen Fordney and Young ap- June 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 
January average.. 61 84 65 diligently -.searchin for TAY coccccccccccccccccces 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 
A 2 . t —, _ - “ss 5 —f th g a] BUBUSE cccccccvccedcveces 11,196 8,645 11,231 6,714 9,867 11,739 10,200 

n approximate average quotation for some kind of a “joker” in the proposal, september ..........-++: 11,702 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,542 14,088 9,450 
bran of all types in both eastern and but after nearly an hour’s questioning October .............++++ 12,545 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 165,008 9,650 
wester 2 ad failed to uncover it. fa ED. otecdpaseceus - 10,864 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,500 

estern markets as reported on Feb, 12 they b : a“ . : wo i In es December °......ccscscces 9,839 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 9,600 
was $28.60 per ton, marking a new low so technical was the discussion that at 
point since July, 1918, which compares its conclusion it is safe to say that few Totals ...... ncsign eden 126,932 114,633 120,947 117,785 110,991 132,334 109,879 

SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Feb. 15. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring Brat POCONt. cccoccccccsevsesccccccece $8.90@ 9.25 $9.80@10.05 $.....@..... $9.30@10.10 s. @ vcecs $9.50@ 9.75 $9.90@10.20 $10.75@11.00 $9.55 @10.25 $9.00@ 9.75 
Spring standard patent .........0-ceeeeeees 8.75@ 8.85 9.30@ 9.85 ee ee 8.75@ 9.00 ok: a 9.00@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.25 9.75 @10.75 9.45@ 9.85 ccc Mecece 
GG GS UE. Shae eipiicccrcccece Guceses 6.75@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.25 ooo @ 2 oe 6.20@ 6.50 es Pee occee Doce 7.50@ 7.75 ease os coc rere. rirer © 000 e Qe cece 
Hard winter short patent............6+. ive 9.25@ 9.50 o ccc Qu cece 9.30@ 9.40 9.00@ 9.20 --@.., 9.50@ 9.75 9.50@ 9.75 9.50@10.50 9.50@ 9.75 8.50@ 9.00 
Hard winter straight ..........ceeseccesees 8.80@ 9:00 6 eve Re cece 8.25@ 8.50 8.20@ 8.40 oo@.. 9.00@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.25 errs sere 8.90@ 9.2 o cone Oe cess 
HasG Witek GERE GOON. 6 ccc ic cccccccccccce 6.80@ 7.25 @ 6.25@ 6.75 5.50@ 6,20 --@... Terr. Let o ccc 0 @® 0 soce ere. Ferre o tcb eRe cess cose @eccese 
Soft winter short patent .............-0ee8. 9.25@ 9.60 0 ccc eo tece -@. 9.00@11.00 --@. 9.25@ 9.50 0 coc 0 @ oc000 9.50@10.50 reve. Lette. 9.50@10.75 
DOES WRN MUPMMS cc ccwccccccctocactccece 8.40@ 9.00 e200 eo @ ccccs ee 8.20@ 8.50 oo @ ove *7.75@ 8.00 *8.00@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.75 8.00@ 8.75 9.00@ 9.40 
Bort Wiwter GISt GIOMF 2. cc cccccsccscccsccce 6.80@ 7.25 6600.6 Bocess --@... 5.50@ 6.20 Pre rere, arte «000 o@ co cece 8.75@ 9.256 cccc eo @ecese 7.00@ 7.60 
RPS DOU, WHS +00 vccccccccccccescscccecoes 8.30@ 8.50 8.70@ 8.80 TT) JTL ME TIT oe@. 8.00@ 8.50 weed oD ecove 9.00@ 9.50 cocee Me csce oe @iccoce 
EPO GO, SHE ec drepcccccvesdsestscce 7.75@ 8.00 6.40@ 6.50 - ee o@es ee 7.25@ 7.75 eer, Pere ooge-o GPs dee 000 os cece o@ « caos 

FEED— 

SOC, BOD «5:06 0'e eve ens witscctievecscebeces 22.50 @ 23.00 20.00 @ 21.00 wert fee ovoce Giese i Pee 28.00 @ 29.00 29.00 @ 30.00 30.50@31.00 27.00@ 29.00 Venee Oe cose 
ko bh. ob0s-04.0'%esceWbw esas ioss 22.75 @ 23.25 werk. Peek 19.00@19.50 o020e Me soce --@... woe eB a ceee @ cone erees ++» @31.00 o00s eo cces errs atte 
GOES We WUD hain eee e se EEN ecw ccececineee 23.00 @ 23.50 Sone @® cscs oreo eo @Begeve 22.00@ 25.00 Ti Ie 30.00 @ 31.00 30.00 @ 31.00 - @31.50 wee oe Be ante 23.00@25.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 21.25 @21.50 19.00 @20.00 20.00@21.00 wr. ree 28.00 @29.00 32.00 @ 33.00 30.00 @31.50 27.00 @ 27.50 25.00 @27.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ............. 25.00 @ 26.00 25.00 @ 27.00 21.00 @22.00 24. 0036.5 50 ws 31.00 @32.00 evr. Fre 32.00 @ 34.00 30.00 @ 32.00 0 cco @cccee 
ei tn, Bh ee ee ee PTT POTEET ETE Te 30.00 @ 31.00 30.00 @ 35.00 b coe oe cee oveee Me er eee: 38.00 @ 40.00 39.00 @ 40.00 -@41.00 40.00 @ 42.50 Sore, Pete 
wey pemne = 8) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
ORRS Sccccscccecsee $7.00 @7.50 $6.25 @6.50 ~ -@.. $10.55 @10.65 $8.75 @9.75 
San Francisco ..:..... “Oss. 7 - @9.40 «+. - @7.50 .@9. 80 -@ 9.55 


*Includes near-by straights, 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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ARGENTINE CROP FIGURES 


Official Estimates for 1920-21 Crops Issued— 
Export Figures for 1920—Grain Mar- 
ket Depressed and Uncertain 


Buenos Ames, Jan. 18.—The director 
of rural economy has issued the first of- 
ficial forecast of the Argentine 1920-21 
harvest, which gives a total wheat yield 
of 184,050,000 bus, flaxseed 42,523,000 
and oats 59,530,000. Details of the crops 
by provinces are shown in subjoined 
tables. 

The report stated that the figures for 
both wheat and flaxseed might undergo 
some modification, because at the time of 
issue there were regions in which thresh- 
ing had not as yet been completed. As 
for oats, the report stated that it was 
not a to determine just what pro- 
portion of the crop would be utilized 
standing as forage, but that this was 
estimated at 20 per cent, giving an avail- 
able grain yield of oats of about 48,400,- 
000 bus. 

Regarding the exportable wheat sur- 
plus, as of Jan. 1, 1921, the report gives 
the following figures, in bushels: 

Balance from 1919-20 wheat crop. 5,889,602 





Wheat crop of 1920-21 ........... 184,050,000 


Potal GSUPPUES ccccscccccccccecs 189,939,602 
Less estimated requirements for 
seed and consumption in 1921... 69,730,000 


Exportable surplus for 1921..... 120,209,602 

The local grain market continues in a 
state of depression, owing largely to the 
fact that nothing is yet known regarding 
the government’s intention as to export 
taxes on cereals or restriction of exports. 
February wheat is quoted at $18.40 m/n 
per 100 kilos ($1.73 per bu on basis of 
Jan. 13 exchange), February corn at $9.95 
(87c per bu), February flaxseed at $16.80 
($1.46 per bu), and February oats at 
$8.20 (41c per bu). 

According to information compiled by 
the Review of the River Plate, grain and 
flour exports during 1920 have been as 
shown in the accompanying tables, with 
comparisons. 

Rains recently have been too frequent, 
and have done a certain amount of dam- 
age to the crops. Personally, I am of 
opinion that the official estimate of ex- 
portable wheat and flour for the current 

ear is, if anything, optimistic. I should 

e inclined to place the figure at about 
18,000,000 bus less; but, of course, it is 
rather early to prophesy at this stage. 

People in this country are very much 
concerned at the prospect of the passage 
of the emergency tariff bill in the United 
States. Strong representations against 
this measure have been cabled by the 
American Chamber of Commerce here, as 
well as by leading Argentine commercial 
institutions. It is taken for granted that, 
if the bill is passed, it will mean a vir- 
tual prohibition of Argentine exports to 
the United States, and also that it will 
involve retaliatory measures. 


W. J. Lamp. 


gee 
Argentina—Crops 
Argentine crops, as officially reported, in 
thousands of bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1920-21°.. 184,050 ...... 59,530 42,523 


1919-20... 224,000 258,686 67,113 42,038 
1918-19... 171,591 240,144 33,762 30,775 
1917-18... 184,000 170,660 68,6356 22,480 


1916-17... 80,115 68,839 31,781 3,996 


1915-16... 172,620 161,133 75,280 39,289 
1914-15... 169,166 338,235 49,397 45,040 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 60,981 36,928 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22.534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,675 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 28.212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 68,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,602 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 


Details of 1920-21 yield, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 
Wheat Flaxseed Oats 





Buenos Aires ....... 63,821 8,150 43,570 
Santa Fe .........+. 34,9388 17,600 1,120 
Cordoba ......eeeeees 46,829 6,400 3,990 
Entre Rios ......... 10,276 9,393 5,250 
La Pampa .......... 23,782 840 4,200 
GEG ccccccccoecvecee 4,404 140 1,400 

Dotals .ccccccccces 184,050 42,523 69,530 


ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1920-21°... 165,014 eee 2,063 484 


1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 3,522 
1918-19.... 16,976 9,800 2,980 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,875 8,715 3,200 3,234 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,965 2,525 3,207 
1916-16.... 16,419 8,447 2,565 4,060 
1914-15.... 15,470 10,386 2,869 4,257 
1913-14.... 16,244 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-13.... 16,971 9,464 2,940 4,312 
1911-12.... 17,042 8,456 2,548 4,028 
1910-11 15,452 7,945 1,980 3,716 


*January estimate. 
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Details of 1920-21 acreage (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Flaxseed Oats 

Buenos Aires .... 4,559 640 1,473 
Santa Fe ........ 2,966 1,361 42 
Cordoba ...... eee 4,208 656 156 
Entre Rios ...... 741 186 
La Pampa ....... 2,124 74 158 
Other ........ ée0 12 49 
Totals .occccces 15,014 3,484 2,063 


Argentina—Wheat Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 





2080... ccccse 1,937,275 19138......... 1,396,069 
1929. .cccccce 8,094,218 1912......... 1,473,696 
BOTS. cc cccvce 1,976,184 1911......... 1,327,043 
1927. cccccece 1,259,608 1910......... 1,292,570 
1916... .c0ees 1,616,048 1909......... 1,304,598 
1988. wcicocece 1,299,749 1908 ++++1,271,200 
1914... .cccces 754,040 1907 «++ 01,427,989 
EXPORTS BY DESTINATION 

To— 1920 1919 1918 1917 
U. K’dom.. 84,168 62,131 78 5,678 
U. States... 7,459 ...... 16,363 ...... 
France .... 11,155 7,560 5,712 226,867 
GOPMNORY 22 BERGE ccccce § ccecece seccee 
Belgium BEeeee —cccee ‘sevece seocee 
Italy ...... 49,179 OF ©. sees So csine 
Holland ... 46,234 150,186 152,533 *..... 
Sc’dinavia. 369,477 602,130 45,405 *..... 
Spain ..... 33,947 $4,720 °..... 1,434 
Brazil ....411,667 1,693,867 1,321,970 864,595 
Paraguay... *..... OL ccce 81,659 62,362 
Uruguay... *..... Pindce 76;630 22,602 
Chile ...... ©. cece © cece $4,880 *..... 
S. Aiviem ..%..... SL cece 151,894 °..... 
Other coun- 

tries and 


for orders 847,739 653,602 89,060 76,070 





Totals, .1,937,275 3,094,213 1,976,184 1,259,608 


To— 1916 1915 1914 1913 
U. K’gdom. 36,332 182,157 16,744 103,779 


France ....649,286 144,536 7,952 3,069 
Italy ..ceee seoee B7,264 =. cceee neces 
Holland ... ..... 116,626 ...... 9,072 
Spain ..... 13,070 8,366 1,758 3,763 
Brazil .....765,800 626,159 651,863 1,118,521 


Paraguay.. 56,078 30,867 22,120 70,682 
Uruguay .. 60,714 38,976 18,929 11,838 
Chile ...... 12,242 78,400 11,000 11,200 


Belgium .. cesee cocess 2,845 2,162 
OPE cc bscee senses 2,240 23.475 
Bolivia .... 10,000 7,000 11,000 10,000 
Other 


countries. 22,526 9,408 7,589 28,584 


Totals. .1,616,048 1,299,749 754,040 1,396,069 
*Included in “other countries.” 





Argentina—Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 


1920...... 184,600 172,538 39,883 28,286 
1919...... 119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 
1918...... 107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 


$2,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
84,321 113,140 25,192 65,421 
92,172 173,223 88,658 40,898 
36,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 
103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
83,896 4,928 16,369 365,259 
69,142 104,727 23,812 25,599 
92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
92,392 60,262 30,066 9,936 
82,501 106,046 21,199 3,588 
Exports of barley in 1920, 2,327,000 bus 
(000’s not omitted); 1919, 1,525,000 bus; 
1918, 268,000 bus; 1917, 527,000 bus; 1916, 
2,439,000 bus; 10-year average, 1910-19, 1,- 
265,000 bus, 


EXPORTS BY DESTINATION, 1920 
Argentine grain exports in 1920 by prin- 
cipal countries of destination, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
U. Kingdom .. 49,216 88,512 7,116 12,550 
U. States ..... 849 7,172 20,976 448 








France ...... 31,505 10,532 580 2,422 
Germany ..... 2,405 9,512 576 420 
Belgium ..... 17,365 11,984 1,692 2,912 
Italy ..ccccses 2,811 2,880 384 679 
Holland ...... 11,287 12,636 3,524 140 
Scandinavia... 7,547 15,252 2,680 189 
Spain ........ 9,516 6;032 104 eee 
Brazil ........ 7,330 1,304 44 21 
“Orders” ..... 37,707 61,970 2,187 8,106 
Others ....... 7,062 4,752 20 399 

Totals ...... 184,600 172,538 39,883 28,286 


EXPORTS BY DESTINATION, 1919 
Argentine grain exports in 1919, by prin- 
cipal countries of destination, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
U. Kingdom... 11,826 16,573 5,116 6,525 


U. States ..... 92 8,368 14,861 ose 
France ....... 7,998 6,396 1,185 3,203 
SORE ccccciccs 5,057 1,240 ese 609 
Holland ...... 13,681 6,082 2,943 551 
Sweden and 

Norway .... 65,431 5,289 1,064 1,422 
Denmark ..... 1,363 4,635 899 eee 


2,641 64 

89 28 9 
15,475 4,651 8,593 
9,016 2,212 1,918 








74,804 33,023 22,830 





TO DEBATE RAILROAD WAGES 

Cuicaco, Itu., Feb. 12.—Requests of 
the railroad executives for an abrogation 
of the national working agreement with 
employees adopted by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration of the government have been 
refused by the United State Railroad 
Labor Board. Both the unions and the 
railroads think they have won a point in 
this decision. Railroad executives will 


arrange for a reduction of wages of un- 
skilled laborers through negotiations with 
the workers and the unions. Should such 
efforts fail, it will create a controversy 
and force the Railroad Labor Board to 
take up the situation. 

Hearing on the national agreement is 
set for Feb. 18. Union leaders say that 
they will apply for a receiver for any 
railroad that lowers wages unnecessarily. 
Their claim is that labor has a lien on a 
company’s finances, which gives them a 
prior right. 

C. H. Cmatren. 





FLOUR CLUB GIVES BANQUET 

New York, N. Y., Feb. 12.—The third 
annual banquet of the Philadelphia Flour 
Club was held at the Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel, Thursday evening, Feb. 10. As 
indicative of the growing interest of the 
Philadelphia flour trade in its trade or- 
ganization there were over 100 in attend- 
ance at this event, compared to slightly 
over half that number attending the same 
event last year. 

Hubert J. Horan, president of the or- 
ganization, acting as toastmaster, re- 
viewed the history of the club and point- 
ed out numerous improvements that were 
being made to the port of Philadelphia 
for the purpose of more effectively han- 
dling flour shipments, working jointly 
with the large warehousing companies to 
make Philadelphia the largest flour port 
in the world. 

The principal speaker of the evening 
was Ivy Lee, formerly connected in an 
official capacity with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Mr. Lee pointed out quite 
clearly the evident necessity of making 
changes in the wage scales now applicable 
to railroad labor, claiming that it was un- 
sound economically for any particular 
line of industrial endeavor to have to 
pay more for its labor than it was to be 
had for in other lines in the open labor 
market. The facts and figures he pre- 
sented were rather startling, and a part 
of them showed that less than 40 per 
cent of the railroads of the country had 
been able to earn their operating ex- 
penses during the month of January, 
1920, regardless of the high rates both 
for passengers and freight traffic. 

There were a number of other speak- 
ers, and the club is to be congratulated 
on having been able to secure such a list 
of able men to talk at its banquet. 

The Boston Flour Club was represent- 
ed by Alexander S, MacDonald, its presi- 
dent, and the New York Flour Club was 
represented by Samuel Knighton, presi- 
dent of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, B. H. Wunder, president of the 
New York organization, and W. Quack- 
enbush, its secretary. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





CALIFORNIA BEAN MARKET GOOD 

San Francisco, Cau. Feb. 12.—The 
market for California beans during the 
past 30 days has been more active than 
at any previous time during the last four 
months, there being a fair demand for all 
varieties, with the exception of red kid- 
neys. The demand for colored beans has 
been exceptionally good, and the prices 
have not advanced to any considerable 
extent. Pinks, blackeyes and red Mexi- 
cans are the varieties principally re- 
quired by the trade. 

Prices on California large and small 
white beans have been regulated to a 
certain extent by the price of choice 
hand picked Michigan beans, which have 
been offered during the past 30 days at 
$3.85@4.20 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Michigan. 
Small whites seem to be in a bad way 
with the eastern buyer. The lack of in- 
terest in this variety is undoubtedly due 
to the low prevailing price on Michigan 
beans and the differential in the freight 
rates. 

The trade has not regained confidence 
enough to buy in large quantities, and 
the larger portion of sales have been for 
mixed cars. It is the opinion that there 
will be no heavy buying of beans or any 
other commodity for at least four to six 
months. There has been considerable 
demand from Cuba for large whites, 
pinks, red Mexicans and blackeyes dur- 
ing. the last month, and. the association 
has shipped during the past 30 days 
about 15,000 sacks of the above men- 
tioned varieties to that point. 


R. C. Mason. 
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TO DEVELOP WATERFRONT 


Norfolk Plans to Build Grain Elevator in 
Securing Adequate Port Facilities— 
Chicago Company Engaged 


Norroik, Va., Feb. 12.—The first con- 
crete step in the process to secure ade- 
quate grain elevator facilities for the 
port of Hampton Roads has been com- 
pleted by the Norfolk city council, in 
signing a contract with the Folwell-Ahls- 
kog Co., of Chicago, for the preparation 
of preliminary plans for the develop- 
ment of the city’s waterfront property, 
with a grain elevator as the chief feature 
of the development. 

This company will act in a consulting 
and advisory capacity with the port com- 
mission in securing lessees for the grain 
elevator and other properties proposed 
in the development, in advance .of the 
actual construction. An effort will be 
made to secure the consent of responsible 
grain concerns to lease this property and 
operate it for a period of years. The 
city has already had assurances from 
large grain concerns in the North and 
West that such arrangements can be 
readily made. 

The grain elevator, as proposed, will be 
of the unit variety, with one unit of 
1,000,000 bus capacity to be built first, 
and others to be added from time to 
time as warranted. The city is not bound 
by the contract to give the construction 
to the Chicago company. 

Joseru A. Les.ie. 





TORONTO MILL’S NEW MANAGER 
Toronto, Ont, Feb. 12.—Lincoln 
Goldie, who has assumed management of 
the Toronto Milling Co., Ltd., succeeding 
L. Merril, who resigned owing to poor 
health, is well known in the Canadian 
trade and also in over-sea markets. Mr. 
Goldie has been connected with the flour 
milling business all his life, and the 
Goldie family has been associated with 
this industry for generations. Wherever 
Canadian flour is sold, the name Goldie 
is familiar. About two years ago Mr. 
Goldie sold his flour mill at Guelph, Ont., 
and since that time has been in charge of 
the Toronto office of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 
A. H. Battey. 





MINNEAPOLIS COMPANY SUES 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Feb. 12.—Asking 
judgment against the Warne Milling Co., 
of Kokomo, for $23,500 for 2,000 bbls 
of flour, and $6,000 and costs as expenses 
and loss, the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
of Minneapolis, has filed a suit here 
for enforcement of a contract of sale. 
The Pillsbury company alleges that it 
sold the Kokomo concern 2,000 bbls flour 
at $11.75 bbl, delivery to be made within 
120 days, the sale being made at the re- 
quest of the Kokomo company. 

It is also alleged that the Pillsbury 
company delivered 250 bbls of this flour 
that was accepted by the defendants at 
the price mentioned. Later, or on Feb. 
2, 1921, it claims it delivered the remain- 
der of the order, but the Warne Milling 
Co. refused to take the flour on account 
of the decline in prices between Oct. 2, 
1920, when the sale was made, and Feb. 
2, the date of delivery. 

The Pillsbury company asks judgment 
for the original amount of $23,500, and 
also $4,200, the difference in the market 
prices and for 25c bbl on the 1,750 bbls 
for cancellation expenses, totaling $437, 
the reselling charge of 25c bbl, or $437, 
making a total said to have been lost on 
the transaction of $5,074. 


Epwarp H, Ziecner. 





AVAILABLE SUPPLY OF RYE 
The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., reports the rye situation as follows: 


Thiscrop Last crop 
year, bus year, bus 
Available supply ..... 71,873,000 98,344,000 
Exports first 28 weeks. 29,845,000 9,580,000 





‘Balance available’. 42,028,000 88,764,000 
Visible supply ........ 859,000 19,574,000 

“As compared with last year,” states 
the company, “the ‘balance available,’ 
which must cover the whole crop year’s 
domestic needs and the remainder of the 
season’s exports, is now much less. than 
half, while terminal elevator stocks are 
less than one twentieth. If foreign needs 
equal last year, the deficiency must be 
supplied with wheat.” 
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WANT CO-OPERATIVE MARKETS 





Farmers’ Organizations Discuss Plans for Pooling Grain and Selling Direct— 
Hedging Criticized in Its Relation to the Producer—Inadequate 
Storage Facilities and Financing Blamed 


Cuicaco, Itu., Feb. 12.—A_ three-day 
meeting of the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association of Illinois was held at Cham- 
paign this week. Among the speakers 
was John Miller, of Galva, who talked 
of the organization of grain dealers and 
farm bureaus, and the need of co-opera- 
tion. He complimented the farm bureaus 
for the work they have done, and urged 
closer co-operation between the various 
organizations. 

rowth of the farmers’ elevator move- 
ment was pointed out by Lawrence Far- 
low, of Bloomington. Last year there 
were 493 companies in Illinois, while the 
yearbook now shows 559. The associa- 
tion membership has increased 25 per 
cent in a year, all without solicitation. 
He also emphasized the need of entering 
the terminal markets. 

M. R. Meyers, of the American Co- 
operating Journal, discussing the rela- 
tion of the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation to the Board of Trade and the 
co-operative plan of grain marketing, 
said the purpose of a farmers’ elevator 
‘company is to make a market for all the 
grains of the community, rather than to 
earn a big surplus or pay a substantial 
dividend to a few stockholders. By this 
system it can give service at cost. Mr. 
Meyers called attention to the work of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association and 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, with 
more than 200,000 members. 

A, L. Middleton, of Eagle Grove, Iowa, 
a member of the Farmers’ Grain Com- 
mittee of 17, having in charge the for- 
mation of marketing plans, said the 
business of farming needs more than 
producing, as the selling problem is also 
of great importance, and must be care- 
fully worked out. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that we have no right to tear down 
the present system unless we know what 
that system is, and until we have a bet- 
ter one to put in its place. That is why 
the committee of 17 has spent so much 
time in learning as much as _ possible 
about the present exchange in Chicago, 
employing a corps of statisticians to 
work out the figures. 

“As farmers,” said Mr. Middleton, “we 
have felt that the practice of selling 
futures is wrong, and the producer is the 
one who suffers. I feel confident that it 
is impossible to put grain on the market 
without some sort of exchange, but the 
exchange must efficiently fulfill its pur- 
pose. Under the present system the 
hedge is virtually a necessity, because the 
elevator man has no control over trans- 
portation, hence he has to trade in fu- 
tures, to be safe. Likewise the miller 
must hedge, so he can sell flour for fu- 
ture delivery. 

“There is one class, however, that can- 
not be protected by the hedge, at least 
not as a class, and that is the producer. 
It is up to us to work out a better system 
if we wish to succeed. We must line up 
agriculture as a whole. Tllinois alone 
cannot put over a marketing system. We 
must have the help of Iowa, Indiana, 
Missouri and other grain producing 
states. We have got to put agriculture 
on a business basis, and do it now.” 

Clifford Thorne, attorney for the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, said 
one of the greatest faults in co-operative 
marketing lies with the farmers them- 
selves. Their plan of sending 75 per 
cent of crops to market within a few 
months is faulty. He said that the banks 
were likewise at fault for not providing 
proper financing, and that storage facili- 
ties are inadequate. 

Mr. Thorne advocated sending grain 
to market more evenly, as the bulk is now 
marketed when prices are lowest. He 
said there were three times as many 
bushels sold in the wheat pit as are 
grown in the whole world, and there are 
5I times as many bushels of grain sold 
on the Chicago market as come to that 
market. Of all the grain sold on the 
Board of Trade, he asserted, less than 
28/100 of 1 per cent is available for de- 
livery. 

The annual election resulted in the se- 
lection of Harry M. Wood, of Delavan, 


as president, Fred Mudge, of Peru, as 
vice president, L. M. Olmsted, of Somo- 
nauk, second vice president, William H. 
Hindahl, of San Jose, treasurer. New 
directors: Robert Peterson, Oswego, and 
Thomas R. Cain, Jacksonville. The five 
holdover directors are: Hugh Greig, 
Oneida, W. P. McKay, Watseka, Fred 
Meier, Nokomis, Charles Fairfield, Fish- 
er, and Frank C. Jacoby, Arlington. 
C. H, CHatten. 


Farmers’ Executives to Meet 

InpraANaApouis, Inp., Feb. 12.—Officers 
of 12 state federations of farmers’ as- 
sociations affiliated with the American 
Farm Bureau Federation will meet in 
Indianapolis on March 29-30 to discuss 
general problems confronting organiza- 
tions of grain raisers, John G. Brown, 
president of the Indiana Federation of 
Farmers’ Associations, announced today. 
J. R. Howard, of Chicago, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, will be present. The full pro- 
gramme for the conference has not yet 
been completed. 

The 12 states to be represented at the 
meeting are included in what is known 
as the midwest group of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and are: In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Ohio, Michigan, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, Kansas and Mis- 
souri. The first meeting of the group 
was held in Indianapolis in April, 1920. 


Wheat Pool Is Proposed 

Pooling of wheat by farmers as a solu- 
tion of the marketing problem was ad- 
vocated in a resolution introduced and 
adopted on Friday evening, Feb. 11, at 
the closing sessions of the farm market- 
ing congress held in connection with the 
Red River Valley Mid-Winter Shows at 
Crookston, Minn., according to newspa- 
per reports of Saturday morning. The 
resolution was introduced and strongly 
supported by H. N. Owen, of Minneap- 
olis, and J. H. Ingersol, of Crookston. 

A resolution was also passed and or- 
dered to be forwarded to the Committee 
of Seventeen and the North American 
Grain Growers’ Association requesting 
that they report in favor of a national 
pooling arrangement by the wheat grow- 
ers in the various states. 

The resolutions recommended that all 
farmers join the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, so that organization 
could work out a marketing system 
whereby grain could be put on the mar- 
ket only when needed. 

A temporary organization covering the 
wheat growing counties in the Red River 
valley was perfected by the election of 
R. T. Buckler as president, and Carl 
Berg secretary-treasurer. The organiza- 
tion was instructed to start the neces- 
sary machinery for a permanent pooling 
arrangement to be participated in by the 
individual farmers in the various coun- 
ties, who will be required to sign con- 
tracts as soon as the necessary forms are 
in readiness, 

The farm marketing conference went 
on record as urging farm bureau officials 
to give special attention to the mainte- 
nance and improvement of the farm 
credit system, and recommended that 
farmers co-operate with bankers in an 
effort to obtain immediate relief from 
present economic situations by extension 
and renewal of farmers’ obligations, in 
order that there may be orderly market- 
ing of this year’s crops. 

Other resolutions adopted favored co- 
operative marketing, to lessen cost of 
production and put products into the 
market in better condition; equipping ag- 
ricultural departments and. colléges to 
render most efficient service to the farm- 
ers; improvement of crops; betterment 
of drainage; conservation of natural re- 
sources; rural representation on, all pub- 
lic boards and commissions; compensa- 
tion to farmers equal to the cost of pro- 
duction, plus a reasonable return upon 
invested capital; opposition to short sell- 
ing in agricultural products; passage of 


the Minnesota noxious weed law, and low- 
er railroad passenger and freight rates. 

The conference also adopted resolu- 
tions declaring it uncalled for to ask 
the farmer to produce more in order to 
cheapen food products. : 


"To Dispense With Middleman 

Curicaco, Irt., Feb. 12.—Ten members 
of the executive board of the National 
Association of Wheat Growers met in 
a two days’ session at Hotel La Salle, 
yesterday. The association has over 200,- 
000 members, and is endeavoring to for- 
mulate marketing plans for disposing of 
500,000,000 bus of wheat from the six 
largest wheat producing states of the 
country. Members of the association be- 
lieve that the cost of marketing is too 
great, and they are considering plans for 
doing all the business themselves, elimi- 
nating the middlemen. They hope to get 
more money for the farmers, and at the 
same time make flour cheaper for the 
consumers. 

W. F. MecMichaels, of Cunningham, 
Kansas, president of the association, says 
the wheat goes through too many hands, 
and the desire is to eliminate extra han- 
dling as much as possible. 

Aaron Sapiro, an attorney, who has 
been active in co-operative marketing 
plans on the Pacific Coast, outlined a 
plan for the erection of warehouses by 
farmers, the storing of their crops, and 
the sale of wheat to mills by agents of 
the association. 

“We should employ capable men to 
handle the selling of the wheat,” he said, 
“and pay them enough money to make it 
worth their while. It will cost quite a 
bit, but it will be a big saving to all of 
you.” 

W. H. McGreevy, of Wichita, Kansas, 
secretary of the organization, said: “In 
the present emergency the farmer is will- 
ing to assume his burden of the readjust- 
ment cost, but we feel that we are assum- 
ing too much. We are selling wheat at 
$1.40 bu, and it costs us from $2.50 to 
$2.75. We are losing over $1 on every 
bushel that we sell.” 

A co-operative plan of selling, by 
which it was estimated that a saving of 
50c bu could be made through eliminat- 
ing a middleman’s profit, was adopted 
by the executive committee today. The 
plan is to establish central receiving sta- 
tions in each state where farmers could 
send their product and obtain receipts 
for it. From these elevators the wheat 
will be sold direct to the millers. Sta- 
tions are to be established at all large 
seaports. All ‘details of the marketing 
plans are to be handled by the associa- 
tion, and none but experts are to be em- 
ployed. The present plan, Secretary W. 
H. McGreevy says, will dispense with at 
least two men in the handling of grain, 
the buyer and the broker, and in some 
instances a third and fourth man. 


C. H. CuHatten. 





BLEACHED FLOUR REGULATIONS 

Cuicaco, Itt, Feb. 12.—Secretary A. 
P. Husband, of the Millers’ National 
Federation, calls attention to the publi- 
cation by the Bureau of Chemistry, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, in 
“Service and Regulatory Announce- 
ments” No, 26, under date of Dec. 30, 
1920, of +¢the regulations under which 
bleached flour may be shipped in inter- 
state commerce. These regulations pro- 
vide that bleaching shall not reduce the 
quality or strength of the flour, nor con- 
ceal damage or inferiority; all bleached 
flour must be branded plainly to indi- 
cate that it has undergone a process of 
bleaching, and failure to so brand it will 
subject it to a charge of misbranding. 

The former regulation of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, pub- 
lished as Food Inspection Decision No. 
100, prohibited the shipment of bleached 
flour in interstate commerce. Under 
date of July 31, 1920, the department 
released for publication in the newspa- 
pers a statement covering the features 
indicated. The publication in “Service 
and Regulatory Announcements” No. 26 
is the official ruling by the Bureau of 
Chemistry in the matter of shipment of 
bleached flour in interstate commerce; it 
is accompanied by the statement that 
this ruling (No. 350) supersedes Food 
Inspection Decision No. 100, and is is- 
sued with the approval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. C. H. CHarren, 
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MANCHURIA WILL EXPORT 


Rule Prohibiting Exportation of Cereals Is 
Revoked for Flour, Wheat 
and Barley 


According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Dairen 
(Manchuria) office of the Chinese mari- 
time customs has announced modifica- 
tions of the export prohibition of Man- 
churian cereals issued Dec. 30, 1920. Un- 
der the new regulations, wheat flour can 
again be exported. Wheat and barley 
may be exported in limited quantities, 
the amount to be decided by the local 
authorities and sanctioned by the minis- 
try of finance. 





CORN MILLERS’ VICTORY 

The decision announced last week by 
the Shipping Board, granting the prod- 
ucts of barley, corn, rye and oats the 
same ocean rates as are or may be ap- 
plicable to wheat flour, ends a deter- 
mined fight waged by the American Corn 
Millers’ Federation that began a year 
ago, when a parity of ocean rates on 
grain and grain products was urged. In 
October the Shipping Board granted a 
concession to wheat flour, reducing the 
differential over grain from 25c per 100 
Ibs to 5c, but corn products were not in- 
cluded. The American Corn Millers’ 
Federation then renewed its demands, 
and after two hearings granted by the 
Shipping Board, one Nov. 4, 1920, and 
one Jan. 4, 1921, when strong committees 
insisted that the ocean rates on corn 
products be restored to the basis of 
wheat flour, which basis was always en- 
joyed by these products previously, the 
members of the new board passed the 
recent resolution. It is understood that 
the board of directors of the American 
Corn Millers’ Federation will, in the near 
future, pass a resolution urging all mem- 
bers to support the American merchant 
marine by using American bottoms when- 
ever it is possible to do so, 





TO MAKE TRIP TO ORIENT 

San Francisco, Car., Feb. 12.—Plans 
for a big San Francisco excursion of 
business men and their families to the 
Orient, to be gone three months, aboard 
one of the fast, luxurious passenger 
steamers of the 535 type of the United 
States Shipping Board, were advanced 
on Feb, 4 at the meeting of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee on foreign trade, when G, Mar- 


“shall Dill, chairman, announced that he 


had received informal assurance from 
Shipping Board officials that the use of 
one of their new vessels would meet with 
the board’s approval. 

It is proposed to send out this San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce excur- 
sion to accomplish in a larger way the 
same results which were attained by 
the chamber’s excursion to Mexico; that 
is, to establish and cultivate friendly re- 
lations between the merchants of San 
Francisco and northern California and 
those of Japan, China, Indo-China, the 
Philippines, Java and the Straits Settle- 
ments. 

An interesting itinerary, in course of 
making, provides for stops of from two 
to ten days at Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Soerabaya, Batavia, 
Singapore, Saigon, Hongkong and Ma- 
nila, and will permit many interesting 
side trips into the interior. 

R. C. Mason. 





BUTTE BREAD PRICE REDUCED 

Great Faris, Mont., Feb. 12.—Not- 
withstanding the predicted rise in re- 
tail flour prices on the Butte market, 
the Master Bakers’ Association of Butte 
on Wednesday night succeeded in estab- 
lishing a uniform price of bread of 10c 
per 1-lb loaf, and 15c for 11/4-lb loaves. 
Heretofore the Butte price had been l5c 
for 1-lb loaves, or two for 25c. It could 
not be learned whether the price an- 
nounced would be accepted without argu- 
ment by all the dealers. 

Some of the bakers are inclined to take 
a gloomy view of the reduction, in view 
of the fact that many of them claim to 
have still on hand quantities of high 
priced flour, while labor costs are as high 
as ever, and fuel costs more now than it 
did when bread prices were at the peak. 
No other price changes were authorized. 

Joun A. Curry, 
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EMERGENCY TARIFF STILL WAITS 





Senator Reed’s Intention to Speak Postpones Action—Senator Harding Wants 
All Supply Bills Passed — Senate Considered Likely to Pass Tariff Bill 
Merely to Pass Responsibility for Rejection Along to President 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 15.— (Special 
Telegram)—-Possibility of the adoption 
of the emergency tariff bill by the Sen- 
ate tomorrow dwindled late this after- 
noon, when Senator Reed, of Missouri, 
Democrat, announced his intention to 
make an exhaustive speech on the meas- 
ure before its passage. Senator Reed, 
whose capacity for long distance discus- 
sion was established in his attacks on 
Herbert Hoover and the Food Adminis- 
tration during the war, will probably 
take up several hours in discussing the 
tariff bill. Unless the Senate ds a 
long night session tomorrow, therefore, 
the chances that the measure will pass 
before Thursday seem remote. Should 
other senators follow Senator Reed in 
erp a discussion of the bill, it is 
not likely that it can be passed until Fri- 
day or Saturday. 

nm there is the further possibility 
that Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
Republican leader of the Senate, who 
has been fretting a deal this week 
about the long delay on the bill, will take 
steps to sidetrack it again on behalf of 
some of the pending supply measures. 

Yesterday President-elect Harding 
wired to both Senator Lodge and Con- 
gressman Mondell, of Wyoming, Repub- 
lican leader of the House, urging that all 
the Op me measures be passed be- 
fore the adjournment of this session on 
March 4. Mr. Mondell replied more op- 
timistically than did Senator Lodge, the 
latter holding that it is physically im- 
possible to get all the appropriation 


measures out of the way before March 4, 


unless Congress drops everything else 
and works whole-heartedly to that end. 

Meantime, Senator Penrose seems bent 
on proceeding with his “demonstration of 
good will” to the farmers, and is insist- 
ing on keeping the emergency tariff be- 
fore the Senate until it is adopted. On 
the House side of the Capitol a peculiar 
liberality of the parliamentary rules per- 
mits protratted debate and separate votes 
on many details of the conference re- 
ports on the supply bills, the first of 
which was reported only yesterday. 

Tomorrow the House expects to pass 
the fortifications appropriation bill, the 
last of 12 supply bills of which it has 
disposed. On the other hand, notwith- 
standing that the Senate moves more 
rapidly, it has passed only five appro- 
priation measures, leaving seven yet to 
receive its approval, some of which re- 
quire considerable time. 

Moreover, in considering practically all 
of the supply measures the two legisla- 
tive branches have differed in their treat- 
ment of certain provisions, so that they 
must go to conference, where these dif- 
ferences can be composed. Then both the 
Senate and House must accept the con- 
ference reports. 

Senators whose long service in Con- 
gress enables them to judge with some 
accuracy the time necessary to get the 
supply legislation now pending out of 
the way, predict that it will be impossible 
to pass the army and navy bills before 
March 4, It is considered probable that 
the other appropriation measures will be 
disposed of, and that the tariff bill may 
be similarly adopted and sent on to its 
certain death at the White House. 


Joun J. Marrrnan. 





WISCONSIN MILL CHANGES HANDS 

Mitwavuxer, Wis., Feb. 12.—Negotia- 
tions which have been pending for sev- 
eral months for the transfer of the busi- 
ness of Willy & Co., Appleton, Wis., a 
pioneer flour and feed concern of that 
city, were concluded this week when the 
property passed to a group headed by 
A. L. Nichols, of Nichols, Wis., H. E. 
McEachron, of Wausau, Wis., and Miss 
Marie Ziegenhagen, who has been active 
manager of the business since the death 
of T. A. Willy. 

The new owners are forming a cor- 

ration, which will be capitalized at 
125,000. Mr. McEachron, it is stated, 
is making an investment of $50,000, and 
will become the genera] manager. Mr. 


Nichols, who is a practical miller of long 
experience, but is now in the 
wholesale grocery and fruit packing busi- 
ness, will act in an advisory ay tet 
Miss Ziegenhagen will continue to handle 
the office, 

The new owners intend to overhaul the 
mill and make numerous improvements 
to increase the capacity. The mill, while 
an old one, has been kept modern and up 
to date, but because of the lack of capi- 
tal has not been operated steadily for 
some time. The name of the company 
will be changed to the Willy Co. 

It is reported that Mr. McEachron is 
disposing of his extensive flour mill in- 
terests at Wausau in order to devote his 
entire time to the newly acquired prop- 
erty. He was the principal owner of the 
H. E. McEachron:Co., one of the largest 
milling concerns in Wisconsin. 

H. N. Wutson. 


WINTER WHEAT PROSPERS 


Reports Indicate Plenty of Moisture—Mild 
Weather Helps Growth—Some Re- 
ports of Damage 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—(Special Telegram) 
—Exceptionally warm weather has pre- 
vailed over the Southwest the past few 
days. Wheat is greening up, and indi- 
cates early growth. There are some re- 
ports of green bugs in Texas, but experi- 
enced grain men deny that the crop is at 
all menaced. No indications of the bug 
have been found in Kansas. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—(Special Telegram)— 
Very mild, sunshiny and springlike weath- 
er has enabled the growing wheat in Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois to make good 
headway. The plant has sufficient mois- 
ture, and reports from all sections say 
that the wheat is in excellent condition 
and could not be improved upon. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The weekly report 
on the condition of Kansas crops has the 
following to say regarding growing 
wheat: “The ground was well soaked with 
moisture that had fallen in previous 
weeks, and this, with the mild, sunshiny 
weather, made conditions ideal for wheat 
in almost every county, especially as a 
snow covering protected it during the 
cold weather in the western counties at 
the close of the week. The crop is green- 
ing up as though it were spring, in all 
sections, and has- made a_ noticeable 
growth in the southeastern and south 
central counties.” 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Mild weather, with fre- 
quent light showers, were a furtner aid 
to the growing wheat crop in Missouri 
and southern Illinois this week, and re- 
ports from all sections say that the wheat 
is greening nicely. The condition of the 
crop in general is most satisfactory, and 
the plant looks very promising. Plenty 
of moisture and no setback from severe 
winter weather has enabled tue plant to 
make good progress. 

Inpranapouis, Inp.—Mild weather has 
prevailed in Indiana this week, encourag- 
ing a rapid growth of wheat and rye. 
Rains have been frequent. The possibil- 
ity of sudden severe freezes is the only 
immediate danger confronting the crops, 
which are unprotected by a snow cover- 
ing. 

Totepo, Oun1o.—There was more rain 
during the week, leaving the ground thor- 
oughly saturated with water and with 
standing pools; this was followed Thurs- 
day by the heaviest fall of snow of the 
winter, about four inches, but without 
freezing temperature. Mild weather con- 
tinues to prevail, and it is doubtful if the 
snow will last long unless it gets much 
colder immediately. Meantime, of course, 
some protection is afforded to wheat 
fields. 

There has been so much mild and wet 
weather for weeks past that much of the 
time the ground has been sopping wet 
and subject to alternate freezing and 
thawing, which may have done some dam- 
age. There are some fields which do not 
look any too good, the tops of the wheat 








ellow, but it is too early to say 
per, BA material damage has been done. 

Seatriz, Wasu.—General rains during 
the autumn, followed by ample snowfall, 
give assurances of a plentiful supply of 
moisture for the grain crops in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Conditions in the Big 
Bend section of Washington, where the 
crops suffered severel t year from 
drouth, are particularly favorable as to 
moisture supplies. On account’ of the 
open winter and early spring, plowing 
has already started in the southern 
counties. 





BILLS ATTACK GRAIN TRADE 


Minnesota House Committee Reports Bill 
Opening Boards of Trade to Co- 
operative Organizations 

The house markets and marketing com- 
mittee of the Minnesota legislature has 
recommended, by a vote of 15 to 9, the 
passage of the house bill allowing farm- 
ers’ organizations the right to trade at 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
and the Duluth Board of Trade. The 
attorney general and judiciary commit- 
tee of the house will be asked to give 
their opinion as to whether the law will 
be constitutional, before it is brought be- 
fore the legislature for final vote. 





FUTURE TRADING ATTACKED 


The Minnesota grain trade is showing 
considerable interest in the bill recently 
introduced in the state legislature mak- 
ing it unlawful to deal in futures. The 
trade naturally is opposed to this meas- 
ure in its present form, and is following 
the hearings of the house marketing com- 
mittee of the legislature closely. 

A meeting of this committee was held 
last Friday, at which time representa- 
tive Asher Howard, of Minneapolis, vig- 
orously opposed the bill. He stated that 
Minneapolis, the greatest milling center 
in the world, would be superseded by 
other points, and that every grain dealer 
in Minnesota would be forced to become 
a speculator if this bill becomes a law. 
He showed how a North Dakota elevator 
which buys 5,000 bus of wheat sends an 
order to the Minneapolis wheat pit sell- 
ing this amount of grain in order to pro- 
tect itself against any decline in price. 
No firm would accept an order from 
North Dakota, he stated, or any other 
state to sell wheat if this bill is passed, 
because the trader has no actual wheat, 
and does not know if the elevator has 
any, and since an elevator in any other 
state can legitimately deal in futures, it 
is not liable under this law. 

Mr. Howard showed the committee 
how Minneapolis mills which bought 
1,000,000 bus of wheat six months ago 
would have lost $500,000 on the recent 
falling market if they had been unable to 
hedge. He read a letter from the larg- 
est co-operative organization in Canada, 
which stated that hedging enabled the 
farmer to get more mioney for his grain, 
and that dealing in futures was a steady- 
ing influence. 

He told the committee that New York 
had passed a similar law in 1872, and 
that California had it in its constitution 
from 1848 to 1908, when the constitution 
was amended and the law abolished. He 
mentioned that the Minneapolis mills 
grind nearly 20,000,000 bbls of flour per 
year, and in order to keep their plants 
busy, have as much as 1,000,000 bbls 
sold ahead, which represents 5,000,000 
bus of wheat. Under this bill they would 
not be able to sell these 5,000,000 bus 
on a future market to protect themselves. 

The committee adjourned without any 
action, and will meet again on Thursday, 
Feb, 17. 





STEAMER SAILINGS 

The Luckenbach Steamship Lines an- 
nounce the following steamer sailings: 
New York to Rotterdam, Feb. 25; New 
York to Hamburg, Feb. 25; Philadelphia 
to Rotterdam, Feb. 28. 

The Holland-American Line announces 
the following steamer sailings: New York 
to Rotterdam-Amsterdam, March 1-19- 
26; Baltimore to Rotterdam-Amsterdam, 
early in March; New Orleans to Rotter- 
dam-Amsterdam, March 5, April 6. 


The Checotah (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has been granted a charter, with capi- 
tal stock of $10,000. 





February 16, 1921 
LONDON MARKET WEAKER 


Commission Reduces Price of Domestic Flour 
—Imported Flour Hard to Sell—Hol- 
land Market Firm and Active 

Lonvon, Ena., Feb. 15.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Notwithstanding advancing wheat 
markets, the Royal Commission has re- 
duced home milled flour a further 3s dur- 
ing the week, causing less demand for 
foreign flours. Even stocks on spot are 
difficult to sell. 

The Holland market has had a de- 
cidedly better tone, with a strong de- 
mand for spot supplies. Quotations, in 
guilders (par value 40.2c, current ex- 
change rate, 34.38c), per sack of 220 lbs: 
spring wheat export patents, 33; spring 
wheat clears, 27; spring wheat low grades, 
23; Manitoba export patents, 33; Manito- 
ba clears, 27; Kansas patents, 29; Kan- 
sas straights, 26. 





C. F. G. Rarxes. 





A. D. THOMSON’S CAREER 


Late Well-Known Grain Man of Northwest 
Had Wide Business Experience—Came to 
Duluth from Montreal in 1883 


Du.urn, Minn., Feb. 12.—Alexander 
D. Thomson, of Duluth, one of the most 
widely known grain men of the North- 
west, and a capitalist associated with 
many enterprises, died Monday of last 
week at the former Flagler home in West 
Palm Beach, Fla. He had been suffer- 
ing from heart trouble for two or three 
years, and had taken the Flagler home 
for the winter in the hope of benefiting 
his health in the southern clime. 

Mr. Thomson came to Duluth in 1883 
from Montreal, and established himself 
in the grain business with his brother, of 
Montreal. After a few years of this as- 
sociation he joined with the late Charles 
A. Pillsbury, of Minneapolis, the firm be- 
ing A. D. Thomson & Co. After the 
death of Mr. Pillsbury he continued the 
business himself, and it grew in impor- 
tance and volume. For more than 20 
years he has been the lessee of the Great 
Northern Railway Co.’s elevator system 
in Superior, Wis., and has handled a 
very large proportion of the grain com- 
ing to Duluth. 

He was a warm personal friend of the 
late James J. Hill, and has for a number 
of years been a director of the Great 
Northern Railway. He was also a direc- 
tor of the First National Bank of Du- 
luth, was one of the organizers and a 
director of the Kelley-How-Thomson 
Co., a wholesale hardware jobbing house 
in Duluth, and a director of the North 
American Telegraph Co. He owned a 
50,000-acre ranch at Raton, N. M., and 
took great interest in its development. 
At the time of the discoveries of iron on 
the ranges north of Duluth, Mr. Thom- 
son became interested in them and was 
a director of the Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern Railway. 

Mr. Thomson’s wife died several years 
ago. One son survives him, Adam G. 
Thomson, and he was with his father at 
the time of his death. 

The funeral took place at Peterbor- 
ough, Ont., the old family home, and 
where his wife was buried. A number of 
Duluth men attended the funeral, the 
grain trade being represented by Charles 
F. Haley, vice president of A. D. Thom- 
son & Co., H. F. Salyards, president of 
the Duluth Board of Trade, and George 
G. Barnum, one of Mr. Thomson’s oldest 
personal friends. 





F. G. Cartson. 





BAKERS AND ALLIED TRADES 
Cuicaco, Int., Feb. 15—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A joint conference of bakers, 
flour men, machinery manufacturers, 
supply men and members of other allied 
trades is beirig held in Chicago this week. 
The directors of various national bodies 
have been holding executive sessions for 
two days. The location of the American 
Institute of Baking was left to the deci- 
sion of a committee of 16, headed by 
Gordon Smith. Many important matters 
are coming up for discussion at the gen- 
eral meetings on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. The object of the conference is to 
co-ordinate all interests working toward 
the general betterment of the baking 

trade. The attendance is very good. 

Rozert T, Bearry. 
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If anything, the dullness in flour was 
more pronounced last week than ever. 
Mills that right along have reported fair 
sales, say inquiry dried up, and fresh 
bookings were much less than the already 
restricted output. 

The outlook is not very encouraging. 
Bakers apparently have no confidence in 
prices. They are buying only as they 
actually need flour. Household trade is 
below normal, and it begins to look as if 
stocks in the hands of householders are 
much larger than credited, or else less 
bread is being consumed, because it is 
certain that commercial bakers are not 
doing the business they ordinarily do at 
this season. 

The situation in eastern markets is 
represented as improving, and surplus 
stocks are gradually being disposed of. 
The effect of this should be noted soon. 

Some mills, in their desire for business, 
are naming prices that are discouraging 
to their competitors. 

One Minneapolis mill on Wednesday 
was credited with having sold 20,000 bbls 
of second clear for export. Sales re- 
ported since then bring the total up to 
over 50,000. The sales were made through 
exporters, and not direct. While the 
prices paid were undoubtedly very low, 
still the business was acceptable, because 
this grade has been a drug on the mar- 
ket for some time. The sales should 
clarify the situation so far as second 
clear is concerned. 

Some direct inquiry from abroad for 
first clear or export patent is ee 
with scattered sales of small parcels, par- 
ticularly to United Kingdom markets. 

Mills quote top patent flour at $9.80 
@10.05 bbl, standard patent $9.30@9.85, 
bakers patent $8.90@9.60, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $7@7.10, first clear $6 
@6.25, second clear $4@4.25, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is again on a prewar basis. 
Standard middlings and bran sold dur- 
ing the week in Minneapolis at $17@18 
ton, the lowest in upwards of six years. 
The result was considerable speculative 
buying and a reaction of about $2 ton. 
The reported sales to local jobbers ag- 
gregated 6,000@7,000 tons. Eastern short 
interests were also in the market at- 
tempting to cover on recent sales. Al- 
together the market is in a much more 
healthy condition than for some time. - 

One large Minneapolis company re- 
ports having received, late in the week, 
a firm bid from one buyer on 5,000 tons 
of bran. The bid was about in line with 
the mill’s price, but was declined for 
the reason that the mill was already sold 
as far ahead as it considered safe under 
present conditions. Others are said to 
be oversold also. 

Millers do not anticipate any material 
improvement in flour demand on this 
crop. Operations recently have been 
heavier than the current sales warranted, 
but millers were anxious to clean up old 
bookings. These are pretty well out of 
the way, and a reduced output from now 
on is in prospect. This is regarded as a 
bullish argument for feed, particularly 
as the next two months are usually the 
heaviest feeding period of the year. 

Of course, cheap corn and oats are a 
bigger factor this year than usual. Still, 
coarse grain cannot altogether displace 
bran with the dairy feeders. Conse- 
quently, traders are hopeful that the im- 
provement noted will prove permanent, 


and that demand from consumptive 
sources will continue, and increase as 
spring approaches. 

Red dog did not follow the decline in 
bran and middlings, but held remark- 
ably firm. At no time was this grade 
forced on the market, and there has been 
considerable speculating going on among 
jobbers as to what mills were doing with 
their red dog. The impression prevails 
that they have been storing it against an 
advance later. Still, red dog is regarded 
as altogether out of line with other wheat 
feeds. 

Mills quote bran today (Tuesday) at 
$20@21 ton; standard middlings, $19@ 
20; flour middlings, $25@27; red dog, 
$30@35; rye middlings, $20@21,—in 100- 
lb jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
BRD WOO csc cccccecccses 276,289 61 
EMME WEEE 6 vccccccccceccs 298,625 55 
We. GP SS cbc db sccccetes 258,370 47 
TWO VORTO OBO occecccccce 167,455 32 
Three years ago ........- 151,620 29 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12 were in operation Feb. 15: 

Barber Milling Co,.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and Palisade 
mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), and B mills. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity ‘Output Pct. 
19Z2%....0. 47 336,150 150,877 45 
1920°...... 47 336,150 114,026 34 
19BLF. 2.2 02 5 396,990 185,025 47 
193OF. . cues 56 396,990 177,131 45 
tWeek ending 


*Week ending Feb. 12. 
Feb. 5. 
MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 12, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921 1920 1919 1918 














Minneapolis . r 1,978 1,571 1,190 840 
Duluth ........ 360 44 90 34 
2,338 1,615 1,280 874 


Totals ...... 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Feb. 12, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 





Minneapolis .. 67,070 72,776 73,641 62,673 
Duluth ....... 31,833 10,239 87,429 16,475 
Totals ...... 98,903 83,016 160,890 69,148 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Feb. -12, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis .. 6,339 8,859 24,013 723 
oS eae 1,635 1,807 25,861 869 











Totals ...... 7,974 10,666 49,874 1,592 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The cash wheat market was quite 
strong the past week, but no special ac- 
tivity was reported. Strength in other 
cash markets and reports of crop dam- 
age in winter wheat sections were the 
main factors in the advancing market. 
On a few days last week there was fair- 
ly good buying of spring wheat by local 
mills, and premiums reached 25@26c 
over March for choice American and 30c 
over for choice Canadian. However, the 


past few days, mills bought sparingly, 


due to thé dull flour trade, and pre- 
miums were down 1@2c on choice and 
8@5c on ordinary wheat. No. 1 dark 
closed today at $1.757%,@1.78% bu; No. 
1 northern, $1.717%,@1.75%. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was fairly 
active and steady till Monday, when all 
grains were stronger. Corn was firm, 
compared with the futures. Shippers 
continued to take most of the dry corn 
offered. Feeders were also good buyers. 
Closing prices, Feb. 15: No. 3 yellow, 57 
@58c bu; No. 3 mixed, 54@55c. 

Shippers were the principal buyers of 
oats during the wee Offerings were 
moderate and generally.cleaned up daily. 
No. 3 white Soaak at 395,@40'%c bu; 
No. 4 white, 375, @39c. 

Rye was rather quiet all the week, 
and prices were easier until Monday, 
when they were stronger, in sympathy 
with other grains. No. 2 closed at $1.46 
@1.48 bu. 

No special activity in barley. Better 
grades in fair demand, but lower grades 
were slow. Barley was stronger on Mon- 
day, in sympathy with other grains. Clos- 
ing range, 48@67c bu. 


OIL MEAL AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Linseed oil meal was rather quiet and 
lower last week, and prices dropped to 
$36 ton. However, this week opened with 
a much better demand, and crushers state 
that more business was done yesterday 
than during all of last week. There is a 
much better inquiry from the larger job- 
bers, and they are beginning again to 
show interest in oil meal. Apparently 
their stocks are pretty well cleaned up, 
and their purchases, although still of 
fairly small volume, are mostly for 
prompt shipment. The smaller dealers 
were steady buyers, as usual, and their 
total purchases made a pretty fair vol- 
ume. Oil meal is quoted today at $37 
ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The export demand from abroad for 
oil cake continues good. Holland im- 
porters were the principal buyers again, 
and several large sales were reported. 
According to reports received from 
abroad recently, the demand is expected 
to fall off in another month. The pas- 
turage season in the dairy countries is 
opening up, and the cake already pur- 
chased will about tide them over. Oil 
cake is reported quoted around $45@46 
ton, New York. 

LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight $3.90%,; 


three-day, $3.90; 60-day, $3.854,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 3444. 


UNITED FLOUR MILLS DIVIDEND 

E. A. Thayer, of Minneapolis, as re- 
ceiver for the old United Flour Mills 
Co., last week disbursed to creditors a 
final dividend. The claim against the 
company, common and preferred, aggre- 
gated $311,399. With this dividend the 
total amount distributed to creditors has 
been $74,726, or about 24 per cent. 

It will be recalled that bankruptcy 
proceedings were instituted against the 
company in January, 1916. At that time 
the United Flour Mills Co. operated mills 
at Sleepy Eye and Albert Lea, Minn., 
and at Sivux Falls, S. D. A. C. von 
Hagen was president of the company. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

C. M. Sample, Minneapolis manager of 
the National Biscuit Co., will leave next 
Sunday for California. 

S. Osgood, manager Commercial Feed 
Co., Minneapolis, spent most of last week 
in Chicago and other Illinois markets. 

Owing to adverse conditions, the plant 
of the Inter-Mountain Milling Co., at 
Townsend, Mont., has been forced to 
close. 

Fred C. Ebeling, general manager of 
the John H. Ebeling Milling Co., Green 
Bay, Wis., was a Minneapolis visitor last 
week. 

Richard M. Hersey, city salesman for 


the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., is again at’ 


work, after a month’s illness with ton- 
sillitis. 

John R. Morris, Minneapolis manager 
for the International Milling Co., re- 
turned Feb. 9 from a two months’ visit to 
Great Britain. 

Minneapolis jobbers declare the only 
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favorable feature about the present feed 
market is that they cannot very well lose 
$20 ton on $18@19 bran. 

W. M. Atkinson, president of the At- 
kinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, leaves 
this week for a European trip. He ex- 
pects to spend some time in southern 
France. 


O. F. Bast is now manager for the 
American Hominy Co. at Davenport, 
Iowa, having charge of purchases for 
the company’s plants at Keokuk, Daven- 
port and Decatur. He is also manager 
4 the company’s feed plant at -Decatur, 

Many interior northwestern mills have 
within the last month reduced mill opera- 
tives’ wages 10c per hour. At Minneap- 
olis, however, no change has taken place, 
because of an agreement between millers 
and operatives, which does not terminate 
until June. d 

R. W. Meeker, of Minneapolis, has 
been appointed northwestern representa- 
tive of the Richmond Mfg. Co., to succeed 
his father, the late L. S. Meeker, Sr. He 
is not unfamiliar with the work, having 
looked after his father’s interests during 
the last year. 

The Lancaster Commission Co., of St. 
Louis, has filed suit in the district court 
at Minneapolis for $2,745 damages 
against the Culbert Milling. Co., for 
breach of contract. The suit is a result 
of the failure of the defendant to fill 
orders booked for barley feed. 

Representatives from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis at the conference of the 
Council of Bakers and Affiliated Organi- 
zations at Chicago, this week, are: J. C. 
Lewis, president, and L. H. Day, secre- 
tary of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America; Lewis F. Bolser; William Ul- 
rey and K. A. Pratt, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co, 

Based on the close today (Feb. 15), the 
minimum prices paid to farmers at coun- 
try points in northern Minnesota were: 
for No. 1 dark $1.55 bu, No. 1 northern 
$1.49; in southern Minnesota; No. 1 dark 
$1.53, No. 1 northern $1.51; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.53, No. 1 
northern $1.47; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark $1.37, No. 1 northern $1.31. 

The local section of the American So- 
ciety of Milling and Baking Technology 
held its monthly meeting at the Dun- 
woody Institute, Friday evening, Nov. 11, 
Dr. H. E, Barnard, of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, presided. Professor 
R. Adams Dutcher, head of the section 
of animal nutrition of the University of 
Minnesota, gave a very interesting illus- 
trated lecture on vitamins and animal 
and human nutrition. This was followed 
by an informal discussion. 


Some concern has been expressed by 
Minneapolis grain commission firms over 
the safety of money advanced by them 
to elevator companies in North Dakota 
to finance grain purchases, on account of 
recent developments in the state. The 
vice president of a Minneapolis bank has 
stated: “Some of this money might be 
tied up by the closing of the North Da- 
kota bank in which the elevator com- 
panies had deposited it, but all such 
advances are fully secured, usually, by 
actual grain.” 


J. J. Thomassen, of Bloomington, IIL, 
for many years general salesman in IIli- 
nois for Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
Waseca, Minn., has been promoted to 
general field sales manager. Mr. Thom- 
assen will temporarily be located at 
Bloomington, but his headquarters later 
will be at Waseca. G. W. Leftwich, 
Bloomington, will have charge of north- 
western Illinois, Herman Thomassen, of 
Bloomington, northeastern Illinois, and 
W. J. Lucas, of Springfield, southern 
Illinois for this company. 


The annual convention of the Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Minnesota 
will be held at the West Hotel Feb. 15-17. 
Among the speakers are Clifford Thorne, 
secretary for the National Association 
of Farmers’ Grain Dealers; M. E, Mey- 
ers, Chicago; Charles Eiler, secretary 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association, 
South Dakota; O. P. B. Jacobson, mem- 
ber of the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission. The annual 
—— will be held Thursday creues 
at Donaldson’s tearooms, and Julius H. 
Barnes will be the principal speaker. 
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As a general thing, the milling situa- 
tion has been very quiet this week, buyers 
showing much less Ay ar vein than for some 
weeks, One or two mills report a fair 
amount of business, and the majority 
enjoyed a business Monday and 
Tuesday, but since that time sales have 
been extremely light. 

Aside from lack of interest on the part 
of buyers, mills are having much dif- 
ficulty in obtaining shipping instructions. 
Most new sales being made are for im- 
mediate shipment, which is of much aid 
to the mills, for it is nearly impossible 
to procure specifications on old bookings. 
Some business is being done for 30 days’ 
shipment, and one mill stated this week 
that the percentage of sales, compared 
to capacity, is greater than the percent- 
age of production. 

Export business has been very light, 
steamship representatives saying that the 
week was the poorest for the past month 
or more. Scotland, which has been a 
good buyer of late, was inactive this 
week, largely because of rumors of 
changes in prices and government regu- 
lations. On the other hand, some of the 
larger mills which have done a heavy ex- 
port business in the past state that they 
have turned down foreign business this 
week on account of short supplies of 
clears and low grades, occasioned by 
the light output of the higher grades of 
flour. 

The unstable condition of the wheat 
market is generally considered the main 
reason for the light flour buying, but an- 
other factor which enters into the case 
is the ease with which flour can be pro- 
cured at the present time. Supplies are 
immediately available for shipment upon 
the receipt of an order, and the railroads 
are handling freight with marked dis- 
patch. Many cases are heard of remark- 
ably quick shipments being made. Cars 
of flour have been soporte moving from 
interior Kansas points to New York in 
as short time as 11 days. 

In spite of the slump of the last few 
days, southwestern millers are not pessi- 
mistic over the future. Flour stocks are 
low, and even though little buying for 
future shipment is done, immediate re- 
quirements should make the remainder of 
this crop year a better business period 
than was the last half of 1920. 

Flour quotations are approximately 60c 
bbl higher than at the corresponding 
time last week. Hard winter wheat pat- 
ent flour, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, 
is quoted at $9@9.25, straight grade at 
$8.05@8.40, and 95 per cent at $8.50@ 
8.75. First clear is quoted at $6@6.50, 
and second clear $5@6. Low grade is 
quoted at a very cheap figure, $3@4 bbl, 
and one sale of distress low grade was 
made at $2.75. 


MILLFEED 


A fair amount of strength developed 
this week, although outside buyers con- 
tinue quite disinterested. It is gener- 
ally thought that local jobbers sold a 
moderate amount of millfeed at the re- 
cent extreme low levels, accounting for 
the buying which was done this week. 
At any rate, a better demand has pre- 
vailed on the stronger prices of the last 
day or two than was the case the first 
of the week, when bran was selling at $18 
ton. Offerings from the mills are not so 
plentiful as a week ago. Bran is quoted 


at $19@20 ton, brown shorts at $20@ 21, 
and gray shorts, for which there is also a 
better demand, at $21@22. 





KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
This WOK .cccsecccccccces 72,300 64 
EiMOt WOOK wn cccccccccecccs 83,000 73 
(Ree eee ee 75,600 78 
TWO years ABO .....2seeee% 47,000 57 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 438,870 221,463 53 
Last week ....... 440,670 216,055 49 
YVOOP OBO ...ccee- 437,370 305,839 69 
Two years ago... 406,770 204,448 50 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 4,885 bbls this week, 7,647 last 
week, 2,431 a year ago, and 24,164 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, one reports do- 
mestic business good, 38 fair, and 39 slow 
and quiet. ° 


MUST REFUND EXCESS CHARGES 


A decision in which the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad Co. was in- 
structed to pay $225,000 to the Scruby 
Bros. Grain & Implement Co., Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., and others, was announced in 
the circuit court this week. The case was 
the result of the old maximum freight 
rate law. In 1907 the Missouri maximum 
freight rate law was passed. The rail- 
roads secured an injunction against its 
enforcement, but in 1913 the United 
States Supreme Court reversed the de- 
cision of the lower courts and ruled the 
Missouri law to be constitutional. 

In the six-year period the roads con- 
tinued to charge their old rates, pro- 
tected by the injunction. After the su- 
preme court decision the shippers brought 
suit to have refunds on excess charges 
made. The various cases were filed in 
the circuit court as individual claims. 
They were sent to a referee, by agree- 
ment, and have been held up for three 
years. It is understood that more cases 
are Still pending against other roads. 


NOTES 

J. L. Rodney, president of the Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, spent the week 
in the East. 

Edwin Lukens, of the Lukens Milling 
Co., Atchison, Kansas, who has been se- 
riously ill with appendicitis, is rapidly 
recovering. 

The annual convention of the Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Kansas will be held at Hutch- 
inson, Feb, 23-26. 

Karl E, Humphrey, secretary and 
treasurer of the El Reno (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., was in Kansas City today 
on his way to Chicago. 

The 25-bbl flour mill at Cooper, Texas, 
formerly operated by A. S. Harper, was 
burned recently. It is not thought that 
the plant will be rebuilt. 

August J. Bulte, first vice president 
and general manager of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, is 
in the East on a business trip. 

FE. L. Betton, who has been at the Gulf 
ports since November looking after the 
export wheat shipments of the Frisco 
Elevators Co., Kansas City, returned this 
week, 

Dr. Charles Caton, president, and R. 
A. Green, secretary, of the Kaull Milling 
Co., both located in Concordia, Kansas, 
visited the company’s Kansas City office 
this week. 

It is understood that the farmers’ 
Committee of 17 will meet in Kansas 


City next week. Herbert C. Hoover and 
Bernard Baruch are expected to address 
the committee. 


The Farmers’ Union Milling Co., Su- 
perior, Neb., which had planned the erec- 
tion of a new grain elevator this spring, 
has indefinitely postponed the construc- 
tion of the plant. 


W. C. Kreger, manager of the Kaull 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has made appli- 
cation for membership in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade on transfer of cer- 
tificate from Harry J. Kaull. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Kansas City Flour and Feed Club was 
held Tuesday evening at the Savoy Hotel. 
The evening was taken up with a discus- 
sion of trade rules and other matters of 
interest to the members. 


The capacity of the mill of the Light 
Grain & Milling Co., Liberal, Kansas, is 
soon to be increased from 300 to 400 bbls 
daily, James L. Tipton, Kansas City 
representative of the Wolf Co., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., has the contract for the 
new machinery. 

The measure proposed by Governor 
Allen, of Kansas, whereby the state’s 
court of industrial relations would be 
separated from the public utilities com- 
mission, was passed by the lower branch 
of the state legislature by a big major- 
ity this week, despite strong opposition 
to the proposal. 

R. Gonzales & Brother, Monterey, 
Mexico, are changing their plant from a 
reel to sifter mill, and increasing its ca- 
pacity to 275 bbls. The machinery was 
purchased through the Kansas City of- 
fice of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, The remodeling of the plant 
will begin as soon as the machinery ar- 
rives at Monterey. 


Wheat exports from the port of Gal- 
veston for the month of January amount- 
ed to 6,917,074 bus, against 881,063 for 
the same month last year, or an increase 
in January, 1921, of 6,036,011 bus. In 
the report of H. A. Wickstrom, chief in- 
spector of the port, it is shown that 719,- 
436 bus wheat were on board ship, but 
not cleared, Feb. 1. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has rendered a decision in which new 
rates on grain and grain products from 
St. Louis to Arkansas common points 
are described, the new rates to be ef- 
fective April 1 on five days’ notice. It is 
also understood that at the same time 
new rates will be published from Kan- 
sas City to Arkansas common points. 

J. E. Kirbye, special representative of 
the national Near East Relief commit- 
tee, was in Kansas City this week, ar- 
ranging for the shipment of part of the 
500,000 bus of corn donated by mid- 
western farmers for relief of famine in 
China. Shipment of the corn, which was 
offered through the American Federation 
of Farm Bureaus, will be made from 
New Orleans. 

In the published schedule of claims 
against Cisneros & Co., Inc., New York, 


which failed recently, the name of the ~ 


Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
appeared as suffering a loss of $9,437. 
The Midland claim against Cisneros grew 
out of two sales of clear flour, amount- 
ing to 980 bbls, in September and No- 
vember, 1920, and the total loss is in the 
neighborhood of but $3,000 


That the movement of grain in Ne- 
braska is heavier than for some time 
past, and that this movement will con- 
tinue, is indicated in the following state- 
ment by H. D. Lute, secretary of the 
Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation: 
“Realizing that there is nothing in store 
for them in the way of better prices, 
farmers are selling their grain. It is not 
voluntary, however. Spring work is com- 
ing on, and they appreciate that bad 
weather may result in further damage to 
grain held in storage.” 

The first closed shop case brought be- 
fore the Kansas court of industrial re- 
lations resulted in the admission by union 
officials that the closed shop could be 
overruled and that adjustment of labor 
in dull seasons must be in keeping with 
business sense. The Fort Scott (Kansas) 
Sorghum Syrup Co., which had appealed 
to the court for abrogation of its closed 
shop contract upon the refusal of the 
unions to permit union workmen to do 
the class of work ordinarily done by 
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workmen of another union, did not press 
its case after union representatives had 
signified their willingness to reach an 
amicable agreement. 


The low terminal market price for 
coarse grains, coupled with high freight 
rates, has had the effect of greatly check- 
ing the movement of these grains to mar- 
ket. The shipment of Kafir and milo 
from Texas and some points in Oklahoma 
has practically been brought to a stand- 
still because of the fact that freight 
costs absorb the bulk of the gross re- 
turns. From most Texas points to Kan- 
sas City the rate on Kafir is 50c per 100 
lbs, which is over half the price delivered 
at Kansas City, and if the = goes 
East there is often a heavier loss. to the 
shipper. W. R. Scott, transportation 
commissioner of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, stated this week that an ad- 
justment of rates must be made in the 
near future. 


SALINA 


Local mills report flour in very dull 
demand, with the quotations on fancy 
short patent in 98’s, cotton, delivered 
Kansas City, ranging $9@9.50 bbl; 
straight grade, $8@8.75. There is prac- 
tically no demand for clears, prices rang- 
ing $6@6.75 bbl, delivered Kansas City, 
in 140’s, jute. Millfeed supply exceeds 
the demand, and bran prices range 90c 
@$1, delivered Kansas City, in new 100- 
lb burlaps, with shorts selling at $1.10@ 
1.30, delivered Kansas City, the price de- 
pending on the grade. 

The growing crop is in excellent condi- 
tion and, with the continued spell of 
open, sunshiny weather, the growing 
plant is greening up nicely. 

Wheat stocks remain sufficient to meet 
the daily grind, and railroad equipment 
is plentiful. 

The advance of the last few days has 
apparently broken the disposition on the 
part of the farmers not to sell their 
wheat, as there is considerable being 
bought from country points at prevail- 
ing prices. 


OKLAHOMA 


Growth of wheat has lately been more 
rapid, following very slow growth in De- 
cember and January. Comparatively lit- 
tle wheat developed sufficiently during 
the winter to be grazed as is customary. 

Reports indicate that the acreage of 
seeding to oats this spring will be the 
largest is recent years. Planting began 
early in February in the southern part 
of the state and, with excellent soil con- 
ditions, is now well under way. An 
unusually large acreage of barley is pre- 
dicted by officials of the state board of 
agriculture. In the southern part of the 
state a considerable acreage heretofore 
sown to cotton will this year be seeded 
to barley. 

Reports of green bugs have recently 
been in circulation, but board of agri- 
culture officials do not believe they are 
important. In some instances where bugs 
were reported to be prevalent they have 
since disappeared. 


FEED LAW SATISFACTORY 


S. A. Elliott, chief of the inspection 
department of the state board of agri- 
culture, says that the present Oklahoma 
feed law is working most satisfactorily. 
The system of canceling licenses of out- 
side mills has served to bring about full 
compliance with Oklahoma regulations. 
It does not appear to be likely that there 
will be any new legislative action on this 
subject. 

READJUSTMENT OF RATES 


H. L. Bennett, rate expert of the Okla- 
homa corporation commission, has com- 
pleted his complaint in connection with 
readjustment of carload freight rates on 
grain and ‘grain products shipped from 
Oklahoma points into Texas. The com- 
plaint declares that these rates are ex- 
cessive, and asks for important reduc- 
tions in order that Oklahoma millers and 
shippers may be put in competition with 
those in other states doing business in 
Texas. 

The eorporation commission will hold 
a hearing Feb. 21 in connection with the 
last 35 per cent advance in intrastate 
freight rates. The order of the board 
permitting this last advance was made 
for a period of six months, which expires 
March 10. 
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Those who have been wishing for an 
advance in the price of wheat, and like- 
wise in the values of flour, have realized 
their desires. Since Feb. 3, when the 
lowest quotations on flour prevailed so 
far this year, most of the upper grades 
have advanced 80c@$1 bbl. Generally 
speaking, the bookings of flour to bakers 
and for home use have not improved. 

Within the week there has been quite 
an inquiry for second clear for export. 
Some has been worked to go to Holland 
and other foreign countries at a little 
less than $4, jute, Chicago. There also 
have been eastern inquiries for first 
clears, both spring and hard winter. 
Some seem to feel that the market is 
shaping itself like it was about a year 
ago, when clears were scarce and high in 
price. Many mills still have clears, espe- 
cially first grades, and are asking a very 
fair value for those of the better quality, 
but second clears have almost reached the 
price of red dog flour. 

Another new angle to the trade is the 
plan of disposing of flour by some of 
the brokers who have gone into the job- 
bing business. Of late two or three have 
been buying flour in car lots and ped- 
dling it out to the trade that heretofore 
purchased in car lots. Just how far this 
new plan of merchandising will reach 
is hard to determine, but some of the 
wholesale grocers, and those who have 
always contracted for flour in car lots, 
have been buying 25 and 50 bbls, as 
wanted. 

Local mills reduced their output this 
week, and will probably cut their produc- 
tion still more next week, on account of 
the light bookings of flour. One con- 
cern reports smaller bookings than at 
any previous time on the present crop. 
A considerable portion of the sales made 
by these mills of late has been of flour 
and millfeed in mixed cars. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Bee WOE oi screeds oweses’ 14,500 54 
rr SS ae ree 18,500 62 
pi Eee cree 26,250 96 
ee Pee GS sic ckéoucn 15,250 55 


THE GRAIN MARKET 


Kansas City wheat operators have been 
active in furnishing a good part of the 
bull ammunition which was in a measure 
responsible for part of the week’s ad- 
vance. March wheat advanced 20c and 
May 16c from the low point of last week. 
A good part of the buying came from 
big eastern traders, many of whom are 
at Palm Beach and other Florida resorts, 
and have been short wheat for several 
weeks. Wheat at $1.50 and at $1.65 are 
different propositions. Traders were 
more disposed to sell it at around the 
latter price, and buy it at $1.50. When 
it was at the recent low point, most of 
the trade seemed impressed with the idea 
that it was going still lower as is general- 
ly the case when prices are down. 

On the advance there was heavy realiz- 
ing, particularly by holders of March, 
who were taking profits and replacing 
with May at 12c discount. Some of the 
largest holders of March wheat have sold 
out, and seaboard exporters have in some 
instances taken their profits on purchases 
of March bought against sales of the 
cash wheat for export, and stood out on 
the latter. There was also a good busi- 
ness in evening up between the exporters, 
some having the grain sold for February, 


March and April shipment, while others 
had it bought, and there was a general 
swapping. 

Reports of green bugs around Fort 
Worth, Waco and Sherman, Texas, were 
very numerous this week. The parties 
sending them were understood to be on 
the long side of wheat, and the more 
wheat they absorbed, the greater became 
the damage reports. There were a few 
scattered reports from Missouri, appar- 
ently from Kansas City people who were 
on the bull side. Reports of a large 
milling demand for wheat at Kansas 
City were circulated, but no figures given 
as to the size of the business, except on 
one day, when 35,000 bus were reported 
sold. The milling demand at Chicago 
picked up a little, but 150,000 bus would 
more than cover the quantity sold. 

B. W. Snow, crop statistician, in dis- 
cussing the green bugs, says that they 
are not unusual for Texas at this time. 
The pest is known every year, and pres- 
ent reports possess no special significance. 
The possibility of danger lies entirely in 
the weather conditions of the next six 
months. With warm, bright weather, 
which is normal for that latitude, nothing 
will be heard of the trouble, but if that 
period should be marked by continued 
low temperatures, only moderately above 
the freezing point, visitation might be 
serious, as the aphis develops at a lower 
temperature than do the natural enemies 
which hold it in check. Peter S. Good- 
man, who specializes a great deal in bugs, 
practically says the same about them as 
does Mr. Snow. 

New export buying of wheat has fallen 
off, as foreigners have turned their buy- 
ing to Australia, India and Argentina, 
particularly Australia and India. Aus- 
tralian wheats were bought to the extent 
of 4,000,000 bus at a price said to be 
$1.67, equal to about $2 for American. 
The British government has sold a large 
line of Indian wheat to Germany, half 
cash and half six months’ credit. 

Late cables report sales of 100,000 bbls 
American flour by the British govern- 
ment to the Czecho-Slovakia government, 
mostly on time. 

Elevator interests bought No. 5 corn 
at 9@121%4c under May, No. 4 grades were 
taken at 8@10c and No. 3 at 6@8ec un- 
der the May. They sold May against the 
cash grain as a hedge. The discounts 
were largest early in the week, and 
smallest at the close. There is a big 
profit in carrying the grain, and the 20,- 
000,000 bus in the visible supply is being 
carried by the speculative trade. There 
has been an increase of about 10,500,000 
bus in the visible supply in two weeks, a 
good part of which has shown at Chicago, 
where stocks are the largest in years, and 
exceed 9,146,000 bus. 

The farmers sold little corn this week, 
although prices advanced 5c from the re- 
cent low point. The impression is that 
the inside figures will be the lowest for 
some time, or until there is greater pres- 
sure put on the market. Country roads 
have been bad, and farmers’ deliveries 
light. Reports from central Illinois say 
that when roads are good, and farmers 
can get 50c for their corn, they will sell 
freely. 

There are so much corn and oats in 
the visible supply, all of which are 
hedged, that they form a weight on the 
market, and are against a big advance 
unless there is a decided enlargement in 
the speculative trade. 

The grain trade in New England is in 
bad shape, due to mild weather, and to 
a good supply of rough feed, also to the 
smaller number of horses there. New 


England grain men bought corn and oats 
for deferred shipment, and have been 
disappointed in the trade. The decline in 
prices has resulted in losses, and many 


are canceling grain bought at high prices 
where they can, and others are said to 
be refusing to give shipping orders for 
the grain. Rugg, Murdock & Co., Bos- 
ton grain distributors who failed recent- 
ly, had 400 cars of grain bought. Chica- 
go creditors of this firm have appointed 
Joseph Badenoch, G. W. Hales and L. S. 
Dickey, Jr., a committee to look after 
their interests. 


NOTES 


The county department awarded 1,600 
bbls spring patent, Feb. 8, to the Durand 
& Kasper Co., wholesale grocers and 
flour merchants, at $7.10, jute, Chicago. 

Chicago wheat stocks are down to 
about 700,000 bus. Receipts the past 
week were less than shipments. It is the 
lightest stock at this time in recent years. 

The mill of the Galesburg (IIl.) Mo- 
lasses Feed Co., recently organized, is 
rapidly nearing completion. When com- 
pleted, it will cost approximately $70,000. 

The International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion with the secretary of state for the 
purpose of transacting business in IIli- 
nois. Headquarters will be in Moline. 

Board of Trade memberships have ad- 
vanced to $7,200, net, to the buyer. The 
demand of late has increased materially, 
although business on the board has de- 
creased, outside speculation being the 
lightest in years. 

The War department, at its headquar- 
ters, 1819 West Thirty-Ninth Street, will 
open bids on 500,000 lbs flour on Feb. 16, 
300,000 to be shipped to Omaha, 100,000 
to Chicago and 100,000 to Washington, D. 
C. The flour is supposed to be of 95 per 
cent hard winter or spring grades. 

A. L. Goetzmann, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, and chair- 
man of the Millers’ Emergency Defense 
Committee, spent Thursday in Chicago in 
conference with A.’ P. Husband, secre- 
tary of the Federation. Mr. Goetzmann 
had been in Washington and New York 
since the middle of January. 

Herbert Hoover has been in Chicago 
endeavoring to arrange for the shipment 
of the 15,000,000 bus corn promised by 
J. R. Howard, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, for the 
benefit of the child saving movement 
abroad. Farmers have pledged this corn, 
and Mr. Hoover is anxious to get the 
grain and have it milled for shipment as 
soon as possible. Railroads are offering 
their services free. There will be 2,500,- 
000 bus contributed in Illinois. 

E. Nelson Blake, formerly of the old 
baking firm of Blake, Shaw. & Co., who 
for years operated one of the largest 
bakeries in Chicago, celebrated his nine- 
tieth birthday at his home in Arlington, 
Mass., where he has lived the past 20 
years since his retirement. He was presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade in 
1884 and 1885, during the erection and 
opening of the present Board of Trade 
Building. The Board of Trade directors 
at their meeting on Feb. 8 passed eulo- 
gistic resolutions as a testimonial to his 
sterling qualities. 





WISCONSIN 


Miuwavxee, W1s., Feb. 12.—Conditions 
in the local flour market show little 
change, although whatever difference 
may be detected is regarded as being in 
the direction of improvement. Demand 
remains limited and spotty. Some stimu- 
lation was caused by the upward revision 
of flour prices with the upturn in wheat 
values early in the week. On the whole, 
buyers remain content to do nothing 
more than fill current needs. Shipping 
directions have been fairly free, but new 
business is being booked only in about 
the same volume as for the last few 
weeks. Inquiry was more active, how- 
ever. Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patents were quoted at $9.65@ 
10.35, and straight at $9@9.50, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Fancy clear moved fairly well, but sec- 
ond clear is still going begging. The 
bakery trade continues to buy a limited 
quantity, governed by current needs. 
The absence of export business is felt, 
although hopes have been sustained by a 
fair inquiry for foreign shipment. Do- 
mestic sales were widely scattered and 
individually were small, although the ag- 
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gregate was fair. Prices were quoted on 
an unusually wide range, fancy being of- 
fered at $5.50@7, and low grade at $4.25 
-@4.65, in 98-Ib cottons. 

The usual sources were in the market 
for a limited quantity of patent, but 
trade remains without volume. Stocks 
generally are large enough to make new 
purchases in quantity unnecessary. 
Wholesale bakers and grocers are hard 
to interest. Jobbers report only a pas- 
sive demand from retail bakers and simi- 
lar sources. 

Interior mills occupy a position similar 
to city mills, their orders being scatter- 
ing, and representing no bulk. The 
wheat market is regarded as too unset- 
tled to induce buyers to take hold. The 
absorption of stocks, which have not been 
replenished to any considerable extent, 
is expected to make it necessary for the 
average buyer to increase his require- 
ments within a short time. Prices were 
quoted at $9.65@10, in 98-lb cottons. 

Winters rule quiet, and transactions 
remain restricted. The bakery trade con- 
tinues to buy limited quantities, but these 
requirements seem to have become small- 
er. Jobbers are fairly well fortified 
against current demand, and are giving 
only a small patronage to mills. Cana- 
dian flour is offered rather freely, but 
prices are not exceptionally attractive. 
Kansas flour was offered at $8.75@9, and 
Canadian at $8.60@9.20, in 98-lb cottons. 

Improvement, although slight, which 
has been discernible in the rye flour mar- 
ket in recent weeks, continues. Domestic 
demand is assuming greater volume, al- 
though the bulk so far is far from the 
customary quantity of former years. A 
little export business and some good in- 
quiry are reported. Local mills have no 
difficulty in getting adequate supplies of 
milling rye, although offerings are light. 
Prices were firmer to 30c higher. Pure 
white was quoted at $9@9.30, straight at 
$8.20@8.30, and dark at $5.75@7.45, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Corn flour demand is reported very 
dull by some mills, while others say they 
can see a little improvement over last 
week. There is no immediate demand 
for export. Production is being sus- 
tained at a fair rate on old orders. New 
business is light. Prices were about un- 
changed. Corn flour was quoted at $1.85 
@2, corn meal at $1.80@1.85, and corn 
grits at $1.70@1.75, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ......... 24,000 5,582 24 


Last week ......... 24,000 4,580 20 
EMSt VORP ovccscccce 24,000 11,000 46 
MILLFEED 


The downward trend of millfeed prices 
continued because of the lack of buying 
support. The winter season remains all 
out of proportion to the calendar, and 
the mild weather keeps the demand for 
the heavy feeds especially flattened. 
Light feeds are moving slowly. Shippers 
have been offering freely, their stocks be- 
ing moderate. ills made some conces- 
sions, although not pressing business to 
any considerable extent. Country mills 
find it difficult to interest shippers. Con- 
siderable corn, oats and barley are being 
used as feed in view of the relatively 
low prices offered for the grain through 
the regular channels. Bran was quoted 
about $1.50@2 ton lower, and other feeds 
50c@$1 .ton lower, 


NOTES 

Milwaukee flour receipts for the week 
ended Feb. 12 were 33,950 bbls, against 
12,250 in the same week of 1920. Ship- 
ments were 22,950 bbls, compared with 
22,780 last year. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed in behalf of the Jefferson ( Wis.) 
Co-operative Produce Co., to deal in 
farm products of all kinds. The capital 
stock is $20,000, and the incorporators 
are R. H. Lang, W. J. Feind and O. T. 
Haberman. 

The first annual Industrial Exposition 
under the auspices of the jobbers’ divi- 
sion of the Green Bay (Wis.) Associa- 
tion of Commerce was held Feb. 8-11. 
Among the exhibitors were John P. 
Dousman Milling Co., De Pere, Wis., 
Top-Notch flour; Wells-Olson Milling 
Co., meal products and dairy feed; 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 

H. N. Wuson. 
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ON HEDGING 


Conditions on this crop have been such 
as to accentuate in a striking manner 
the practical value of hedging, not so 
much by what has been done as by what 
has not been done. The drastic decline 
in grain prices has furnished an effective 
object lesson of the value of hedging. 
Outside the milling trade, the practice 
of hedging, and the protection afforded 
thereby, is not so well understood as it 
might be, but the recent agitation against 
futures trading among farmers’ organi- 
zations may serve to make it better un- 
derstood. Even among millers the prac- 
tice is far from universal; some millers 
rarely, if ever, hedge their wheat pur- 
chases. Consequently, some who followed 
their usual procedure this year have 
taken very heavy losses in wheat. 

Farmers have complained bitterly 
about their losses resulting from the de- 
cline in wheat, corn and oats. Yet they 
all had the opportunity to cash in on 
their grain early in the crop year, if they 
had cared to do so. In July they could 
have sold the December future against 
their holdings, later buying in the future 
when they were ready to market the ac- 
tual grain. Car shortage or no car short- 
age, this opportunity existed for them. 
But when the December future was sell- 
ing around two dollars and seventy-five 
cents, their cupidity was such that they 
rather contemptuously regarded the sell- 
ing of wheat at any such — me agecoee | 
stoutly and indignantly that they woul 
hold for at least three dollars and force 
the price to that .¥ The farmer has 
only himself and his cupidity to thank 
for not cashing in on his wheat crop. 

Now the farmer appears determined to 
do away entirely with a facility which 
gives him the opportunity of securing a 
certain price for his grain at any mo- 
ment, whether he is ready or not to make 
delivery. What the farmer needs is to 
use more brains and less emotion in his 
business. 


Similarly, the flour buyer could have. 


protected himself in his flour purchases 
against future declines by selling the De- 
cember, or later the March, future 
against his flour purchases. He would 
then buy in these futures as he sold his 
flour or used it in his bakery. If the 
situation happened to-be very bearish, he 
might even let these futures ride for a 
time after disposing of his flour. Fol- 
lowing this procedure would have ren- 
dered possible greater freedom and se- 
curity in buying flour and providing for 
his requirements. By withholding his 
purchases, and reducing thereby the op- 
eration of the mills and the resultant 
demand for wheat, the flour buyer con- 
tributed effectively to the decline in 
wheat and flour prices, pulling his own 
house down on his head, and precipitat- 
ing the losses which later enveloped him 
and against which he had no insurance. 

The protection afforded by trading in 
futures is not so well understood or 
widely used among the producers and 
handlers of grain and grain products as 
it should be. Very many in this long 
line, extending from producer to distrib- 
utor, are not consistent hedgers. Rightly 
understood and used, hedging has a 
beneficent side by which the risks and 
uncertainties of the business are dis- 
tributed among a multitude of people so 
that no one individual needs to take a 
crushing loss. To be sure, if every pro- 
ducer, handler, miller and flour buyer 


were to hedge his holdings it would cre- 


‘ tremendous volume of sales. 


ate, in conjunction with short — a 
Would it 
do away with the necessity of the short 
sale? That, however, is beside the point 
being considered, which is that the Do 
tection and opportunity to sell was there 
if the — Thad cared to take advan- 
of it. 
practice and facility of hedging 
is now being tested in the crucible o 
criticism, antagonism and misapprehen- 
sion. If the practice is economicall: 
right and pot it should survive and, 
with its survival, there should come a 
better baron oy | and wider use of 
its advanta by the many factors in 
the trade who have not heretofore made 
any use of it whatever. In a more ex- 
tended use of its facilities may possibly 
be found the correction of some of the 
evils complained about. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The advance in wheat prices this week 
put an effective check on new business, 
which Lt toy | came to a dead stop. 
Some millers did not sell a single barrel 
of flour during the week. Usually, ad- 
vancing prices stimulate business, but it 
did not work that way this time. Per- 
haps it is not to be wondered at, inas- 
much as previous bulges have not held, 
and the market has usually wound up in 
the end with a net decline. Anyway, 
buyers did not believe in the advance, 
were not interested, and were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. Whereas, last week 
some business was done on the decline, 
there was ‘nothing whatever doing on the 
advance. March wheat was up 20c and 
May 16c from the low point of last week. 

One of these days there may be an 
advance which will hold, and the buyers 
may miss it by not getting in. ow- 
ever, so far as it has been possible to 
determine the buyers’ attitude by infer- 
ence, they ere no longer looking for 
speculative profits. Many of them have 
had all the grief and loss they want on 
one crop, and are taking no more chances. 
If flour goes up to stay,—well and good, 
so much the better,.if that means a more 
stabilized situation. The buyer does not 
object to high prices if conditions jus- 
tify them and they are stable, and he 
can operate without loss. 

The long swings of the market, down 
30c recently, and then up 20c, followed 
by signs of weakness, are a severe handi- 
cap to putting through business of any 
volume. The result is that nobody buys 
except as forced to do so, and then only 
for near-by requirements. This has been 
the character of the business recently, 
and even this kind of business seemed 
to disappear this week. The majority 
of the orders passing call for immediate 
shipment and for relatively small lots. 

he thing that passeth understanding 
is what people are eating. Bakers are 
complaining of bad business, and the sale 
and movement of flour does not indicate 
an excess of home baking. Buying in 
the jobbing trades for many months past 
has given no indication of unusual con- 
sumption, but quite the contrary. The 
flour output for 10 months past does not 
signify any new accumulation of stocks, 
and old accumulations should now be 
nearly, or completely, eaten up. In fact, 
flour stocks are now believed to be ab- 
normally light all over the country, and 
on this is based the principal hope for 
better business. 

There is still some trouble over the 
completion of contracts: and shipments 
of higher priced flour. Vexatious delays, 
on one pretext or another, have harassed 
the millers in getting this business off 
their books. Festanataly, soft wheat 
millers of this section did not make many 
contracts inviting such trouble, but there 
are, nevertheless, instances of it here and 
there. These cases are being gradually 


cleared up, and the entire trade is the 
better for having them out of the way. 

Many mills are now pretty well eaught 
up on their w were never 
heavy, and are dependent upon new busi- 
ness to maintain even the present re- 
duced scale of operation. _ Directions 
have been coming in better since the first 
of the year, and at the same time there 


of operation has 
been small, by which is meant that the 
business in sight at any time, to keep the 
mill in operation, has been too small for 
comfort. Milling has become a week to 
week proposition; nothing like the old 
days when a miller’s bookings provided 
at least partial operation for 30 to 60 


8. 

ae millers are keeping the stock of 
wheat on hand, or bought, closer than 
usual to their actual flour sales. In other 
words, they are long very little wheat. 
Such a course seems dictated by present 
conditions. A little wheat is being 
bought all the time and, so far, millers 
have been able to pick up all they need- 
ed. What would happen if they were 
forced into the market for large sup- 
plies, in response to an active flour de- 
mand, is an interesting question. The 
chances are that such action by millers 
generally over the country would create 
a very bullish situation. 

Feed is almost impossible to move. 
Even when the price is cut, buyers are 
not interested, and frequently do not 
answer telegrams at all. So little feed 
is being sold at Toledo that it-is hardly 
possible to determine accurately the mar- 
ket price. With feed in such a position, 
millers do not like to sell much flour, 
unless they can also sell the feed. Some 
millers who have been forced to accumu- 
late a stock of feed are in for a loss on 
it unless the market advances. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.84@1.85 
for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, at the 
end of the week. The movement has been 
light, but country roads have been in 
very bad condition for some time, and 
this may have —". to do with it. 
One hundred and one Ohio millers re- 
ported to the Ohio Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation that they were paying from $1.50 
to $2 for wagon wheat at mill door, an 
average price of $1.69. Only five mills 
were paying above $1.80. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
BER WOO cs ccccsccsccccces 21,400 44% 
Last week .........+. +++ 21,200 44 
WARP BRO coscctcccsce -++ 18,700 39 
Two years ago . 18,350 28% 
Three years ago 16,500 34 





CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


| OP EPRETE Se 23 =129,900 52,058 40 

| | er 28 167,010 66,055 40 

1986. .ccrcees 7 67,200 26,400 39 

BORD. s cciccccs 11 87,960 23,329 28% 
*Week ending Feb. 12. tWeek ending 

Feb. 5. 


e . 

Bread prices were reduced in Findlay, 
Ohio, this week to lle and 12c. This is 
the second cut which has taken place 
since the war ended. 


L. J. Oliver is representing the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, in 
Ohio, making his headquarters at the 
Southern Hotel, Columbus. 

W. D. Holoway, Monroeville, Ohio, 
formerly engaged in the brokerage and 
jobbing business, is now representing the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, in Ohio. 

George — representing the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., William A. 
Fuerst, Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
A. B. Hewson, Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas, and W. F. 
Steele, Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, 
called at this office this week. 

The district sales office at Toledo of 
thé Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, in charge of J. F. Hall, 
as manager, will be moved from 243 
Spitzer Building to 2014 Second National 
Bank Building on or about March 1, 
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which will afford improved facilities for 
handling the business. 

The Lakeside Biscuit Co., Toledo, held 
its -annual stockholders’ meeting this 
week and elected the following officers: 


W. E. Bettridge, president general 
manager; J. M. Bour, vice president; 
Emery Thierwechter, Oak Harbor, secre- 


tary-treasurer; N. Lawler, assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer. These, with Thomas 
H. Tracy and George S. Mills, both of 
Toledo, comprise the directorate. 

H. G. Wilson, for several years traffic 
commissioner of the Toledo Chamber of 
Commerce, and well known by reputation 
among millers of the country, has filed 
application for appointment to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. He is 
a supported for this position by sev- 
eral leading Toledo interests and organi- 
zations. e recently returned from a 
business trip to South American coun- 
tries. 

Charles B. Durst and H. B. Kenny are 
starting in the flour and feed brokerage 
business at 116 Volusia Avenue, Dayton, 
Ohio, under the style of the Durst-Kenny 
Co., and are arranging with mills for 
representation in this section. Durst is 
the son of the late Charles Durst, of 
the Durst Milling Co., millers and job- 
bers, Dayton, Ohio, and Kenny is the son 
of James T. Kenny, Minneapolis, who 
represents the Arkell & Smith Bag Co. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Flour Club was 
organized Saturday noon, Feb. 5, at the 
Chittenden Hotel, and has started off 
with a membership of 25. a 4 B. 1 
ple was elected president, Harry G. 
Spear, of the Mid-West Flour Mills Co., 
vice president, W. H. Holaday secretary, 
and Hugh D. Smith, Sheffield-King Mill- 
ing Co., treasurer. The club will hold 
a luncheon and meeting at the Chitten- 
den Hotel every Saturday noon, and it 
is the intention to affiliate with the Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs. 


As a result of the consolidation of the 
Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co. and the 
Mansfield Elevator Co, with the Federal 
Milling Co., of Lockport and Camillus, 
N. Y., L. C. Chase, who has been vice 
president and general manager of the 
two Mansfield companies, will move to 
Lockport, N. Y., where the headquarters 
of the consolidation will be located. The 
same interests have heretofore been in 
control of all these 7. Of the 
new company, H. M. Witbeck will be 
chairman of the board, F. J. Lingham 
president, and L. C. Chase vice president. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Feb. 12.—Sales of 
wheat flour by mills in Indiana slumped 
this week. No particular reason for the 
decline is advanced, but buyers generally 
showed a disposition to keep out of the 
market. Trading in corn products also 
was very slow. Millers attached no great 
significance to the collapse of interest. 
It cannot be expected, they pointéd out, 
that every buyer will turn at once from 
apathy to keen interest and it will take 
time to develop a general revival of busi- 
ness. In the meantime, periods of de- 
pression are only logical. 

Basic conditions governing the con- 
sumption of grain products make it in- 
evitable that a small demand now will be 
followed by a larger demand later, for 
there always is a fairly steady amount of 
flour used. For six months the trade has 
been flat. A natural sequence of this is 
that stocks in the hands of the retailer, 
the jobber and the distributing trade are 
at a low point. It also is a’ matter of 
record, in this territory, at least, that 
mills have not built up supplies of wheat. 

Grain dealers say they see in this situ- 
ation an opportunity for a brisk demand 
for wheat, in view of the absorption of 
much of the American surplus by 
Europe, when the demand for flour 
grows. In the few periods in the last six 
weeks when flour sales have shown an im- 
provement, it has been noted that cash 
wheat advanced more rapidly, than the 
deferred deliveries. Hoosier millers are 
showing more interest in accumulating 
reserves of wheat than for some time, de- 
spite the slump in flour sales. 

Quotations on flour are higher than a 
week ago. Soft winter patents are quot- 
ed for shipment in car lots at $9@9.75 
bbl, basis 98-lb cottons, an advance of 
50c in both minimum and maximum. 
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Hard winter and spring patents. are 
priced at $8.75@9.50, an increase of 75c 
in the minimum and 50c in the maximum. 
Hard and spring clears are offered at 
$4.45@6. ' 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Feb. 12, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week ......-++e+ese0e8 6,780 30 
Last Week ....-eeeeeeeeeee 7,870 34 
Year Af0 ...cssececcecsecs 10,677 47 
Two years AGO ....-+++es4s 8,388 37 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 
Wheat ...cccscccscccccses 37,000 = ceaee 
COFR ccccicvccsvosnsecccsce 118,000 111,000 
GAWD cevccncccsevecccesese 92,000 112,000 
TPG no v6.5.0 04s 0 perhanesacce 3,000 1,000 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 109,570 533,580 377,060 core 
Year ago ..... 476,510 245,770 73,750 8,400 


Two years ago 278,500 472,260 280,890 11,000 


CORN PRODUCTS 

For the first time since Dec. 29, of 
last year, the ruling level of corn ape 
ucts showed a change in Indianapolis at 
the end of this week, being 10c higher. 
Grits are quoted for shipment in car lots 
at $2.05 per 100 lbs, sacked, meal at $1.95, 
cerealine at $2.85, hominy at $2.55, hom- 
iny flakes at $2.15, and corn flour at $3.25. 


MILLFEED 

Wheat feeds showed a big decline this 
week, with demand very slack. Bran is 
quoted for shipment in car lots at $27 
@29 ton, sacked, a drop of $4.50 in the 
minimum and $5 in the maximum. Mixed 
feed is offered at $29@31, a reduction 
of $2.50 in the minimum and $8 in the 
maximum. Middlings are priced at $31 
@33, the minimum being $4.50, and the 
maximum $5, under last week. Corn 
feeds are unchanged, hominy feed being 


offered at $28 ton, bulk, and $30, sacked. 


NOTES 

The Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co. has amended its articles of incorpora- 
tion, fixing the amount of capital stock 
at $100,000. 

Ernest Knefler, of Indianapolis, vice 
president of the American Hominy Co., 
has been named a member of the Indiana 
committee for the organization of the 
proposed $100,000,000 Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation. 

H. C. Martin, Vincennes, has an ear of 
red corn 15 years old. It is well pre- 
served, being almost as hard as rock, It 
was the only ear of red corn in a field of 
white corn raised by Mr. Martin on his 
farm near Rockville, and, because of its 
freak color, was kept by him. 

The cost of growing a bushel of wheat 
in Bartholomew County the last season 
was $2.60, according to a report made by 
a special committee of investigation of 
the county Farmers’ Federation. The 
committee also reported that it cost 97c 
to grow a bushel of corn, and $1.14 to 
produce a bushel of oats. 


Epwarp H., Zrecner. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrouk, Va., Feb. 12.—In spite of 
the fact that local flour dealers have ex- 
pected the stronger grain markets re- 
cently to stimulate buying, there is no 
special activity apparent here. The situ- 
ation is somewhat peculiar in the fact 
that the larger mills have advanced their 
limits somewhat, in accordance with the 
higher wheat costs, while the smaller con- 
cerns continue to offer at figures below 
actual cost of replacement. Winter 
wheat patents are quoted at $9.75@10.50, 
northwestern springs at $9.75@10.25, and 
Kansas hard wheat patents at $9.50@ 
10.50. Straights are offered for $9@9.25, 
and low grades_at $6.75@7. 

Millfeed follows the general trend of 
the flour market, feeds being reduced 
somewhat as flour advances. Bran is 
selling here for $80@31. ton, standard 
middlings at $29.75@31, flour middlings 
at $32@33, and red dog at $41.50@42. 


NOTES 


Thomas A. Wood, general manager for 
the Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
visited the trade here this week. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


C. E. A a who has represented the 
Gwynn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, in 
this territory for a number of years, paid 
his customers a visit during the week. 


Joseru A. LEsiiz. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvit1e, Inp., Feb. 12.—The annual 
report of the statistical bureau of the 
state of Indiana, just published, shows 
that the 1920 winter wheat crop totaled 
23,400,000 bus, and spring wheat 140,000. 
The acreage in 1920 was 875,000 below 
that of 1919, while the production was 
18,892,000 bus less in 1920 than in 1919. 
During 1920 there were 184,072,000 bus 
corn raised, compared with 166,500,000 
in 1919. 

The value of wheat raised in 1920 per 
acre is shown to be $19.80, against $82.93 
in 1919. The value of an acre of corn 
raised in 1920 was $26.32, while in 1919 it 
was $44.92. The total value of the crop 
in Indiana for 1920 of grains, fruits and 
vegetables is fixed at $274,150,000, while 
the same crops in 1919 were valued at 
$423,123,000. The average price per acre 
for these crops in 1920 was $24.40; in 
1919, $35.75. 

These figures were gleaned from re- 
ports from 1,017.townships in the state, 
all but one county (Knox) reporting. 
These reports also show that there is 
widespread use of modern machinery and 
household appliances on Indiana farms 
in. which electric energy is used, and that 
hundreds of farm wives are using vacuum 
cleaners in their homes. In Vanderburgh 
County farms are equipped with 1,344 
automobiles and 100 tractors, with many 
trucks and trailers. 

Wheat on Thursday went to $1.95 at 
the mills and $1.91 at stations. The re- 
sponse to this price has been just as al- 
ways since the farmers decided to hold 
for $3 wheat. When one of them needs 
a little spending money he loads up a 
wagon and comes to the mill. He is hold- 
ing the bulk of his wheat for the mirage 
price he thinks he is going to get one of 
these days. Millers continue buying from 
base markets, the local market being 
based on the daily fluctuations of the 
markets elsewhere. 

The rising price of wheat caused a 
brisk demand for flour to meet emergen- 
cies, and the mills have had a good week. 
About 18,000 bbls were sold on the ad- 
vancing market. The demand continues, 


and will as long as the price shows any . 


indication of advancing. Best patents in 
98-lb sacks run $10.10@11.25. Straights 
are selling at $9.25@9.75, and low grade 
flour as low as $6, in 98-lb sacks. 

Millfeed has dropped $6@7 ton on a 
dragging market. It is not a question of 
price, so much as to get buyers. Mill- 
ers are overstocked with this article, and 
are almost willing to give it away. There 
seems to be no real explanation for the 
sudden slump, since dairymen have not 
yet reduced the price of milk, and most 
of this sort of feed is used for that pur- 
pose. 
There is much hopefulness among the 
millers that there will be a change for 
the better as soon as the new national 
administration’s policy is determined, 
and that the millers will enjoy a part at 
least of the prosperity. 

* * 


Leslie T. Igleheart, president of the 
Igleheart Bros. Milling Co., is at Or- 
lando, Fla., where he is sojourning for 
his health. He is reported to be much 
improved, and expects to return about 
March 15. 





W. W. Ross. 
NASHVILLE 
Nasuvittz, Tenn., Feb. 12.—South- 


eastern flour buyers have temporarily 
withdrawn from the market. As a con- 
sequence, business reported by the mills 
this week has been very light. The un- 
settled situation has caused widespread 
lack of confidence among buyers, and it 
is thought that nothing short of a stable 
market for 10 days to two weeks will 
restore business and result in renewed 
demand. In many sections of this terri- 
tory supplies are reported to practically 
depend on daily arrivals, no stocks of 
importance being carried. 

Prices have been firm, in sympathy 
with the tendency of the wheat market, 
and at the close of the week were sub- 


stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $10.40@10.75; stand- 
ard patent, $9.50@10; straight patent, $9 
@9.40; first clears, $7@7.50. 

Demand for Minnesota and Kansas 
flours is quiet, and prices are almost 
nominal. Quotations: spring wheat pat- 
ent, 140-lb bags, delivered at Nashville, 
see: hard winter wheat patent, $8.50 

9 


Wheat has been higher, with No. 2 red, 
with bill, $2.10@2.12, at Nashville. Mills 
are buying only to meet needs. Weather 
has been favorable for growing wheat, 
which has been making good progress in 
Tennessee and Kentucky. 

The bottom has practically dropped 
out of the millfeed situation, there being 
extremely light demand at the lowest 
prices for some years. Quotations: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, per ton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $23@25; stand- 
ard middlings, $25@27. 


CORN MEAL IN LIGHT REQUEST 


Demand for corn meal continues light. 
Mills with a capacity of 66,000 bus this 
week ground 10,030, or 15.2 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 7,265, or 15.2 
per cent, last week, and 10,640, or 8.24 
per cent, the same week last year. Prices: 
meal, bolted or unbolted, per 100 lbs, in 
sacks, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $1.50@ 
1.55. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 

mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
83,752 47.1 


This week ....... 177,630 
Last week ....... 232,230 
Year ago 179,340 
Two years ago ... 158,040 
Three years ago.. 147,300 


154,965 66.7 
57,246 31.9 
31,010 19.6 
79,478 53.9 





STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb, 12 Feb. 5 
Flour, bbls ..........+++. 27,200 26,050 
WROEAt, DUS ccccccsceces 187,000 179,000 
CN, WUD cccccccccceace 113,500 100,000 
Ere rr TT 424,000 451,500 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 158 cars. 

The Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co. 
reports expansion of sale of corn prod- 
ucts in southeastern states. 

The Rockwood (Tenn.) Milling Co., 
with authorized capital stock of $25,000, 
has been incorporated by W. A. Stegall 
and others. 

The Mayfield (Ky.) Milling Co. has 
purchased the milling business of R. U. 
Kevil & Sons at Mayfield. Leon Evans 
is at the head of the new company. 

A change has been made in control of 
flour mills at Ashland and Catlettsburg, 
Ky., formerly operated by the R. C. 
Poage Milling Co. That company, with 
J. H. Foster as manager, will operate 
the plant at Ashland, and E. F. Poage, 
who has been at the head of both plants, 
takes over the Catlettsburg mills under 
the name of the Poage-Wall Milling Co. 

Joun Lerrer. 





WHEN TITLE PASSES 


Question of Whose Is the Loss in Case of 
Goods Injured or Destroyed in 
Seller’s Hands 


When goods are injured or destroyed 
before passing from the actual custody 
of the seller to that of the buyer, ques- 
tion frequently springs up as to whose 
loss it is. This was true in the late case 
of Gianelli vs. Globe Grain & Milling 
Co., 191 Pac. 721. 

Plaintiffs contracted to sell defendant 
company a quantity of hay f.o.b. cars or 
warehouse, the agreement containing the 
words, “I hereby sell,” etc. Three fourths 
of the price was to be paid by a certain 
time, and was paid then. The balance 
was payable “on completion of hauling 
and delivering.” Plaintiffs assigned to 
defendant insurance covering the hay, 
about the time three fourths of the price 
was paid. While the hay remained on the 
sellers’ premises it was damaged by rain- 
fall, and the buyer refused to accept or 
pay for the portion damaged. But the 
California district court of appeal holds 
that title had passed to defendant buyer, 


757 


and that the loss was therefore defend- 
ant’s. This holding was made on a con- 
sideration of the whole transaction, in- 
cluding evidence of all the circumstances, 
as well as the language of the contract, 
“T hereby sell,” etc. 

In what is probably the most interest- 
ing part of the court’s opinion it is said 
concerning the conclusiveness of the 
term “fob”: 

“The specific contention [on the part 
of the mill] is that the characters ‘f.o.b.,’ 
as used in contracts for the sale of per- 
sonal property, are in commercial circles 
always understood to mean that title to 
the thing which is the subject of such a 
contract does not pass until the thing or 
property is delivered by the seller to or 
on board the cars, or, as in this case, 
until so delivered either at a warehouse 
or on board the cars. In other words, 
it is the contention that those letters or 
characters as used in commercial con- 
tracts for the sale of goods or commodi- 
ties have a definite, fixed, and well- 
understood meaning, that their significa- 
tion as so used is as above given, and 
that, therefore, there cannot properly be 
admitted to prove the meaning of those 
characters or to show ‘that, as used in a 
particular contract, they do not mean 
what they are in the law merchant com- 
monly understood to mean when so em- 
ployed, any testimony other than the 
agreement itself, but that the courts may - 
and must take notice of their meaning or 
signification when so used... . 

“We affirm only an obvious proposition 
when we observe that words or characters 
having a definite and well-understood 
meaning when used in certain contracts 
may nevertheless be used in a contract in 
such manner or in such connection with 
other words or language tnerein em- 
ployed as expressing the terms of the 
agreement of the parties thereto as to 
make such contract itself ambiguous or 
uncertain as to its meaning or scope, and 
effect, or, in other words, render the in- 
tent of the parties vague and uncertain; 
and, where the intention of the parties 
to a written contract is not made clear 
by the written instrument itself, or is so 
ahecured by the language of tne writing, 
even though phrased in words which 
themselves, or taken alone, bear a fixed, 
definite, certain,‘and a common and well- 
understood meaning, it is proper to re- 
ceive evidence for the purpose of ex- 
plaining what the parties meant by the 
language employed in such contract to 
express their agreement. 

“In this case, the parties appear from 
the face of the writing itself to have 
‘struck a bargain’ by agreeing upon a 
sale of the hay and the terms of the pay- 
ment therefor, but they, notwithstanding, 
inserted in their written agreement the 
characters ‘f.o.b.,’ in a connection which 
might possibly have the effect of throw- 
ing a little—we think very little, if any— 
doubt upon what they really intended to 
effect by their agreement. It was proper, 
therefore, to allow parol [oral] evidence 
for the purpose of bringing before the 
court all of the facts and circumstances 
characterizing the transaction, . . . not 
for the purpose of altering or modify- 
ing the terms thereof, but only to show 
what the characters ‘f.o.b.,” as therein 
used, were intended by the parties to 
mean... . 

“It has repeatedly been held in this 
state that the fact that the seller of 
goods or commodities of any character 
agrees to deliver the same to the purchas- 
er at some point is not necessarily con- 
trolling in determining upon a construc- 
tion of the contract for their sale, wheth- 
er the parties intended by their agree- 
ment that an immediate transfer of title 
should or should not then be effected.” 

After citing several other court deci- 
sions, the California court adds: 

“It is held in all of the above cases 
that, whatever may be the general trade 
meaning of the phrase ‘payable f.o.b.,’ or 
other trade phrases peculiar to commer- 
cial contracts or the characters ‘f.o.b.,’ 
the fact remains that such trade or com- 
mercial meaning is always controlled by 
the express contract of the parties, and 
that parol evidence may be received to 
show what effect such _—— have on 
such contracts in fixing the nature, scope, 
or effect thereof, or in disclosing the in- 
tention of the parties as to such scope 
and effect.” 

A. L. H. Srreer, 
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The higher prices of wheat this week 
have caused a little better demand for 
flour in the local market; but the quan- 
tities bakers are willing to buy are still 
small, and they seem determined not to 
commit themselves beyond immediate re- 
quirements. Stocks in buyers’ hands are 
undoubtedly low, but just as soon as 
these seem about to be replenished wheat 
takes another drop, and buyers again 
lose confidence in the prevailing prices. 

Official quotations on spring wheat 
flour are unchanged, although it is re- 
ported that some mills are asking 20@ 
30c bbl more since wheat advanced. The 
Ontario winter wheat flour market has 
improved slightly, and prices have ad- 
vanced about 50c. Quotations: top pat- 
ent springs, $10.70 bbl, in bags; second 
patents, $10.20, delivered Ontario points, 
less 10c bbl for cash; Ontario winters, 
$8.50@8.75 bbl, in second-hand jutes, To- 
ronto or Montreal. 

Inquiries from British buyers are nu- 
merous, but not much business has been 
transacted. A few sales were made early 
in the week at 65s 9d per 280 lbs, in jute, 
c.i.f., Liverpool, London or Glasgow. 
Prices now, however, are out of line as 
buyers are only offering 65@66s, and 
with the present condition of the wheat 
market, sellers would require to get 68s 
6d@70s. This has put an end to sales 
during the last few days. 

Mills report prices offered by buyers 
in the United States too low for busi- 
ness. They are offering $9 bbl for top 
patents, $8.50 for seconds and $8 for On- 
tario winters, while quotations here are 
25@35c bbl more. 


MILLFEED 
Demand for bran is falling off, and at 
present, in order to sell either bran or 
shorts in quantity, mills would be obliged 
to accept around $38 for the former and 
$36 for the latter. Odd cars have actual- 
ly been sold at these figures, although 
there has been no change made in the of- 
ficial prices of $40 ton for bran, and $38 
for shorts, in car lots with flour, in bags, 
delivered. 
WHEAT 


Western spring wheat is not very plen- 
tiful in Ontario, but is sufficient for the 
volume of flour business being done. The 
delivered price is $2.21 bu for No, 1 
northern, a gain of 19¢ since a week ago. 
Ontario wheat is only being delivered in 
small lots. A few sales, however, have 
been made by elevators at $2 bu, f.o.b. 
shipping points. Ontario millers are pay- 
ing $1.85@1.90 at mill doors for wagon- 
loads, 

OATMEAL 

There is a fair volume of business 
passing in the domestic market. Prices 
have advanced 10c, and are now $3.25@ 
3.35 for rolled oats in 90-lb bags, deliv- 
ered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. There is no improve- 
ment in the export situation, although 
ocean freight rates on heavy oatmeal 
have been reduced this week by half, and 
by 20c per 100 Ibs on rolled oats, Re- 
plies to offers made by Canadian millers 
this week would indicate that prices are 
still too high in comparison with those 
of the home product. Reground oat hulls 
are hard to sell, and prices are around 
$17@20 ton, in bags, at mills. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Farmers are not making delivery free- 
ly, but supplies available are ample to 


cover demand for these grains. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white Ontario oats, 51@52c 
bu; barley, 93@95c; rye, $1.60; buckwheat, 
$1.05; No. 3 American yellow corn, 85c,— 
in cars, country points. 
OIL CAKE 
Demand for oil cake has fallen off 
and mills are now more inclined to turn 
to export markets, but even this business 
is difficult to work at the moment. Cake 
is quoted at $52 ton, and meal at $54, in 
bags, mill points. 
NOTES 


Sterling exchange is quoted today at 
4.405% in Canadian dollars, Toronto. The 


rades, even at sacrifice prices. Sales to 
the United States are limited, and ship- 
ments to seaboard for export are also 
small. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, deliv- 
ered Fort William, Winnipeg, and corre- 
sponding territory, $11.15 bbl, in 98-Ib 
jute bags; second patents, $10.55; first 
clears, $9.50. For 30-day terms, 10¢ bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms, 20c. 


MILLFEED 
The market for bran is about the only 
one here that has any bright spots. There 
is a good and growing demand in the 
country for all offerings. The city mar- 





New Mill at Calgary 


Winnirec, Man., Feb. 12.—The accompanying illustration shows the progress 
of the work on the new mill of the Alberta Flour Mills, Ltd., Calgary, as it 


stood at the end of December. 


The building is of solid re-enforced concrete, and 


the construction is of the most massive kind. The ultimate capacity of the plant 


is given by the promoters at 8,000 bbls. 


The company is making an effort to have 


the mill completed in time for grinding on the crop of 1921. 


premium on United States dollars in 
Canada is 131% per cent. 

In January, 1921, Canada exported 
703,641 bbls flour and 11,446,005 bus 
wheat. The total exports of flour from 
Sept. 1, 1920, to Jan. 31, 1921, amounted 
to 2,935,788 bbls, and the total exports 
of wheat for the same period were 92,- 
786,811 bus. 

A meeting of cereal millers -was held 
in Toronto on Thursday for the purpose 
of discussing ways and means of improv- 
ing the demand both in the domestic and 
export markets. Some of the millers at- 
tending were George A. Macdonald, 
Quaker Oats Co., Peterboro; Charles 
Ritz, Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Montreal; 
J. Weeks, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., Feb. 12.—This has 
been about the dullest week the flour 
mills of western Canada have ever ex- 
perienced. The state of the market is 
such that buyers are leaving’it alone, un- 
less they are forced to trade. Many 
country mills remain shut down, while 
few are able to keep going more than 
short time. The big mills are in some- 
what better position, as the household de- 
mand for top patents creates a steady 
movement .of their products, but, on the 
other hand, they have continuing dif- 
ficulty in selling their clears and low 


A. H. Battey. 


ket is somewhat demoralized as to prices, 
but outside of Winnipeg, values are hold- 
ing firmly at list. Shorts are not much 
wanted, and there is cutting in prices 
for this sort of feed. Bran is being sold 
at $35 ton, in bags, delivered, mixed car 
lots, Manitoba points, and shorts at $37. 
In Winnipeg some mills are selling bran 
as low as $27@28, and shorts at around 
$30, delivered. 


WHEAT 


Cash No, 1 northern wheat made a gain 
of 14c bu up to Friday. This fact is one 
of great significance, and may be re- 
garded as a favorable turn. Evidently 
there is a demand for milling grades. It 
is known that many buyers are waiting 
for offerings in quantity to replenish 
their depleted stocks. Big milling com- 
panies are all in the market, and are will- 
ing to pay current prices for the cash 
article. 

On the other hand, holders are clinging 
to their grain tenaciously in what ap- 
pears to be a fixed determination to ex- 


act much higher figures than are now to , 


be had. Most of this holding is being 
done by farmers. They own almost all 
the wheat in the visible supply. 

Receipts are keeping up wonderfully, 
being far above the corresponding dates 
of last year. Further, it may be said 
that the percentage of top grades is un- 
usually high. If these receipts were all 
for sale the market would be in an easy 


position, but most of the grain is going 
into store at terminals for farmers’ ac- 
count. Buyers are paying as high as 13c 
,over the May price for cash grain, an 
“advance in the premium over that of a 
week ago of 5@6c bu. Inspections for 
the week amounted to 2,894 cars, against 
2404 last week, or an average of 482 
= er day. 

Felewinr are the prices of No. 1 
nevthege for each day of the week end- 
ing Feb, 12: 


oo Futures—, 

F Cash May July 

~ Beeb, 7 wcccccvce $1.80% $1.70% $1.63% 
Wed. B cccocesds . LOOM 1.78% 1.70 
POD. 9 cccccccce 1.89% 1.75% 1.68 

Feb. 10 ..cccccce 1.94% 1.82% 1.72% 
i, Beer 1.93% 1.805% 1.70 

Ped. 2B .cccccess 1.91% 1.79% 1.68% 

OATMEAL 


These goods are selling well but at 
most unprofitable prices. At today’s fig- 
ures there is no other kind of food that 
is comparable with rolled oats or oatmeal 
for cheapness. Millers are hardly get- 
ting back the cost of the grain. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats, $2.35@2.50 per 80-lb 
bag; oatmeal, $2.90@3.10 per 98-lb bag, 
—delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

These grains have made some gains 
since a week ago, due largely to the in- 
fluence of prices for wheat, but their po- 
sition is a precarious one, owing to the 
lack of demand: Large stocks of un- 
sold grains in the visible, and still larger 
ones in farmers’ hands, afford little en- 
couragement to hope for higher prices at 
present. Barley and rye are doing much 
better in respect of prices than oats, bar- 
ley having gained 5c bu this week and 
rye 111%%4c. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 4914c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 84%4c; rye $1.6454,—in 
store, Fort William. 

RYE FLOUR 

Demand limited, and output low. 
Neither home nor foreign buyers are in- 
terested at present. Quotations: best 
patents, $10 bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium 
grades, $9; dark, $6; rye meal, $7.50,— 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

NOTES 

The average price of cash No. 1 north- 
ern wheat at Winnipeg in January was 
$1.9414 bu. At the close on Friday of 
this week the figures stood at $1.935,. 

During the month of January, Min- 
neapolis and Duluth took 940,000 bus 
wheat from the Canadian government 
elevators in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

A recent estimate of the Dominion 
bureau of statistics places the wheat crop 
of western Canada at 234,000,000 bus. 
Of this, 141,400,000 bus had been inspect- 
ed up to the end of January. 

W. A. Black, managing director of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
is in western Canada, visiting. the various 
mills and branch offices of his company. 
A week ago he was in Vancouver, B. C. 

A wireless installation is being estab- 
lished at Vancouver which will be power- 
ful enough to reach practically all com- 
mercial centers of Europe and eastern 
Asia. The business interests of the Pa- 
cific Coast are looking forward to pro- 
motion of trade by the use of this new 
convenience. 

Shipping interests in Vancouver are 
making the statement that there is more 
business being done through that port 
this winter than from any other on the 
Pacific Coast.. Vancouver is developing 
quite a trade in grain and grain prod- 
ucts, some of which is going to Europe 
via the Panama Canal. 

James C. Millar, chief auditor of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, and W. J. Mac- 
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donald, his assistant, have formed a part- 
nership for the purpose of engaging in 
business as chartered accountants at 
Winnipeg. They will specialize in grain 
and milling business, cost accounting and 
income and business profits taxation. 

The effect of an adverse exchange rate 
between the United States and Canada is 
now reflecting itself more fully in the 
volume of business across the boundary. 
The month of December showed a ma- 
terial falling off in Canadian purchases 
in the United States, while sales in- 
creased. It is by some such means as this 
that the rate of exchange will be brought 
back to par. 

The books and records of the Canadian 
Wheat Board show that there are still a 
number of the board’s participation cer- 
tificates outstanding and, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that participation certificates 
should have been surrendered to the 
board on or before Dec. 31, 1920, pro- 
ducers and others still holding them are 
requested to immediately surrender same 
to the board, when consideration will be 
given to the matter of making payments 
thereon. 

Advices from Vancouver say that ap- 
proximately 15,000 tons wheat will be 
shipped from the government elevator at 
that port during the present winter. Most 
of this will go to Europe though some 
shipments ,have been made to the United 
States. San Francisco mills, that have 
had Canadian wheat by this route, are 
reporting very favorably on the quality 
of same, and it is said that over 2,500 
tons more are being bought for shipment 
to that port. 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., has honored the memory of its em- 
ployees who were killed in the World 
War by the erection of a most complete 
and up-to-date clubhouse for the use of 
all members of staff in and around the 
big mills of this company at Keewatin. 
This building is to be known as “Memor- 
ial Hall.” It cost the company over $75,- 
000, and is equipped with reading, rest 
and billiard rooms, gymnasium, and 
every comfort any modern club can pro- 
vide. General kieighen, Montreal, presi- 
dent of the company, formally opened 
this new clubhouse on Feb. 1. He was 
assisted by W. A. Matheson, western 
manager of the company. 

A. H. Batrey. 





CANADIAN GRAIN SITUATION 


The Northwest Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion reports the wheat situation in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta as fol- 
lows, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


* WHEAT 

Jan. 29 Mch. 10 
1921 1920 
Inspected to date ........... 140,296 98,206 
In transit, not inspected..... 3,500 1,295 
In store, country points..... 14,719 17,800 

Required for seed, feed and 
COURCEF MAINS .cccceccccoce 37,000 36,000 


In farmers’ hands to market. 24,000 8,139 





219,515 
Allowed for dual inspection. . 1,500 
BOCRR GD saccvesivicccts 218,000 
OATS 
Jan. 29 Mch. 10 
1921 1920 
Inspected to date ........... 30,742 43,783 
In transit, not inspected..... 2,500 1,764 
In store, country points ..... 11,680 11,514 


In farmers’ hands to market. 25,000 8,800 


BARLEY 
Inspected to date .......... 7,984 9,606 
In transit, not inspected..... 400 283 
In store, country points ..... 1,825 1,780 
In farmers’ hands to market. 3,500 1,900 
RYE 
Inspected to date .......... 2,200 1,584 
In farmers’ hands to market 600 200 
FLAXSEED 
Inspected to date .......... 2,867 1,454 
In transit, not inspected..... 125 32 
In store, country points ..... 1,425 369 


In farmers’ hands to market 1,400 1,000 





Northwestern Flour. Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbls, from 
Aug. 31, 1920; to Feb. 5, 4921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

-——Output——, -——-Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 





Minneapolis ... 6,796 9,187 75 197 
Pare 495 538 ove os 
Duluth-Superior 331 576 ry ees 
Outside mills .. 4,427 5,481 13 13 

Totals ....... 12,049 16,782 88 210 
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New Yorx, N. Y., Feb. 12.—With 
somewhat easier money conditions and 
increased investment inquiry, stock mar- 
ket prices reflected this week a better 
undertone, and showed that public con- 
fidence was becoming more of a factor 
in the situation. The market has given a 
good account of itself, and there is ap- 
parently basis for the belief held in some 
quarters that an upward price movement 
may develop within a short time. The 
public is not a large factor in the market 
as yet, but it is evident that seasoned 
securities and the good dividend paying 
issues are being bought up by people who 
know the value of things. 


MONEY OUTLOOK 


Money rates are lower, but there is 
nothing in the situation to suggest really 
easy money for some weeks. There are 
too many millions of frozen loans being 
carried by the banks to justify any im- 
portant lowering of money rates. The 
time is not ripe for it and, in the judg- 
ment of hard-headed financiers, any such 
action would lead to renewed inflation 
and cause ultimate distress. The defla- 
tion process in this country is being car- 
ried further than anywhere else, but it 
would not take many weeks of easy 
money and heavier rediscounts to put 
the banks back again to the heavily ex- 
tended level of a few months ago. 

One of the greatest bankers in New 
York, if not in the United States, who 
never permits his name to be quoted, this 
week sized up the situation in these 
words: “We are doing better because we 
are deflating our tremendously expanded 
loan account. Sustained improvement in 
financial conditions in this country will 
be in direct proportion as this process 
is continued. We cannot go on inflating 
loans in the way we have without having 
a terrible time later on. It is easy to 
see, therefore, that the Federal Reserve 
Board must not let down the bars one 
iota. It would be the worst thing pos- 
sible for this country for the board to 
name lower rediscount rates at this time. 
We must carry deflation a good deal fur- 
ther. There is no other course open 
to us. 

“It is not pleasant to take one’s medi- 
cine, but there is no restoration of health 
without it. We must reduce loans more, 
and then some. It is delicate work, but 
there is no alternative, as the Federal 
Reserve loans are now much higher than 
they ought to be. By reducing them and 
contracting unnecessary credits we will 
re-establish business upon a basis which 
will be enormously helpful for the whole 
country, and in no other way will it be 
possible for us to recover from the ills 
and abuses of war-time extravagance. 
The only way to deflate is to deflate.” 


SOUND SENSE 


The banker who made this statement 
has a national reputation for common 
sense and doing the right thing at the 
right time. He is at the head of an 
enormously successful financial institu- 
tion which deals with hundreds of coun- 
try banks throughout the United States. 
His advice is sought by the shrewdest 
men in the land, and his associations are 
with those well skilled in business and 
finance. The banks are making a good 
showing, and they are improving their 
position from week to week, but there is 
much more to be done, however, before 
anything like normal conditions have 
been restored in the money market. 

Many banks are finding it almost im- 
possible to get their interior correspond- 
ents to liquidate or even partially reduce 
their indebtedness. They all realize, how- 
ever, that this must be done, for the ac- 
count is still heavily overextended and, 
in order to re-establish business on a 
solid basis, it will be necessary to further 


curtail credits and as kindly as possible 
bring about the reduction of long stand- 
ing loans. The great banks of Wall 
Street are receiving inquiries every day 
about the best means of handling the 
present situation and forcing liquidation. 
The effort is being made, however, to 
bring about a reduction of loans without 
force, so that there may not be any mis- 
haps or unpleasant receiverships. 

The simple fact is that many of those 
who cleared enormous war profits in 1915, 
1916 and 1917 have seen them wilt away 
by the drastic declines of 1920 and 1921. 
The story is told of one Hebrew mer- 
chant who, having cleared handsome 
profits through a sharp rise in cloth 
prices, saw his gains wilt away by being 
forced to close out at 9c a yard cloth 
which he purchased only a few months 
ago at 22c a yard. This instance is no 
greater than many others, and shows how 
easy it is to misjudge market conditions. 
The farmers and merchants who com- 
plain, however, at the turn that things 
have taken, overlook the fact that Wall 
Street has taken equally large losses and 
is now on a pretty solid footing. 


HENRY FORD AND THE BANKS 


Henry Ford is getting to be almost as 
picturesque a figure in finance as he has 
long been in the automobile world. Most 
industrial geniuses are not good finan- 
ciers, and often direct their affairs so as 
to make them borrow in an unwilling 
money market and at an exorbitant in- 
terest basis. It has been rumored re- 
peatedly of late that Mr. Ford would 
have to get $50,000,000 or $75,000,000 
from the banks, and that they would be 
represented on his directorate. The fact 
is, however, that Henry Ford is his own 
directorate. He is only useful at the 
head of a one-man plant, because his 
personality overshadows everything and 
he is predominant at all times. 

It is by no means certain, therefore, 
that he will have to apply to any of the 
banks for a large loan, or that he will 
seek to put out a huge bond issue in the 
ordinary way. It is probably true that 
Mr. Ford could sell a large stock issue 
to the public direct without the inter- 
vention of any banking syndicate at all. 
He has his eccentricities, but Ford is a 
wonderful advertiser and knows what to 
do at the psychological moment. He has 
an immense following. People visualize 
him as the embodiment of efficiency and 
virtues which are well illustrated by the 
only flivver that the world ever made. 

One of his old friends, who is not’ now 
on intimate terms with him, said the 
other day: “Do not worry about Henry 
Ford. I am not now on good terms with 
him, but } tell you that he knows how to 
get money when he wants it. When every 
door has been closed he will find some 
crack in the wall, or unsuspected open- 
ing, and all will be well. I do not know 
whether there is much basis for these 
rumors about his being hard up for 
ready cash, but I tell you, do not waste 
sympathy on Henry. He is in a class by 
himself, and will get his money when he 
needs it real hard.” 

PUBLIC BUYING 

The public is investing again on an 
enormous scale. It is putting away good 
bonds and seasoned stocks in huge blocks 
at terms which will insure for it a high 
income return for many years to come. 
The investment demand has reached pro- 
portions which indicate that the public 
believes that there are better days ahead. 
The highest grade issues have advanced 
materially within the last few weeks. 
They showed a good gain over last year, 
and are headed for a still higher level. 
The average price of the bonds of 20 
railroads on Feb. 4 showed an income 
return of 5.94 per cent, compared with 
5.93 one year ago and 5,36 two years ago, 
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The market is showing renewed activity, 
and the inquiry is more conservative, bet- 
ter sustained and more trustworthy than 
it was in days when business was better 
and earnings larger. 


FINANCING EXPORTS 


Heroic efforts are being made to put 
the Foreign Trade Financing Corpora- 
tion together as a going concern. It is 
no easy task these days to launch a $100,- 
000,000 proposition which is to undertake 
work that is comparatively new to many 
of the officers and shareholders. It will 
be organized, however, whether or not the 
full capitalization has been subscribed, 
as it is believed that by getting the cor- 
poration in shape and in actual business, 
it will be possible to bring more order 
out of the chaotic conditions which now 
prevail in our foreign trade. 

The remarkable thing about the pres- 
ent movement is that, notwithstanding 
the deadlock in the foreign exchange 
market, American exporters are at this 
time sending out more than $20,000,000 
of exports each day, which means in the 
aggregate an enormous foreign trade. 
But the faet is that, unless we invent 
means of increasing our import trade, it 
will be very difficult, if not almost impos- 
sible, to adjust this great movement. 

The country is spending a good deal 
less than it did. This does not mean 
that extravagance has been wholly elimi- 
nated, but it shows that the nation is 
making progress in the most effective 
way. It is only by producing more than 
we consume that the country is going to 
recover from the evils of wartime infla- 
tion. From various sections come re- 
ports of increased savings, for the av- 
erage man and woman of sound sense 
realizes that the time has come for build- 
ing up and strengthening a rainy day 
fund. There are many uncertainties to 
consider .in the outlook, but the great 
fact is that the American people are re- 
ducing prices and again living more 
nearly within their means, and this in 
itself is an achievement of immense im- 
portance. It means a great deal for the 
country in this hour of credit strain and 
social unrest. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR IN SPAIN 


According to a cablegram from Com- 
mercial Attaché Cunningham, Madrid, 
under date of Jan. 13, the official figures 
of the importation of wheat for the first 
11 months of 1920 are given as 15,760,140 
bus, and imports of wheat flour during 
the same period 148,765 bbls. During the 
same period the exports of wheat 
amounted to 97,218 bus, and that of 
wheat flour 130,182 bbls. He reports that 
during the week ended Jan. 8 the av- 
erage price of American wheat at Bar- 
celona was $2.29 per bu. During the 
same week the price for the domestic 
product at Vallodolid was $2.17 per bu. 

Mr. Cunningham states that the con- 
trol price of flour for the month of 
January has been fixed at $9.62, and that 
the free market price at the present time 
ranges slightly above that figure. It is 
reported that the market is weakening, 
and that these prices are not safe. Dur- 
ing the previous week two cases were re- 
ported in which wheat on consignment 
had been refused. 








Exports for Week Ended Feb, 5, 1921 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York... 931,000 223,000 126,000 10,000 
Portland, 





Maine © T34,00Q =. ceccs Te 
BOGOE cikss caeede 0655.08 rer 
Philadelp’a.. 795,000 321,000 19,000  ..... 
Baltimore .1,019,000 683,000 |. Meee 
N. Orleans..1,975,000 600,000 28,000 4,000 
eo ee LU ee eee ee eee 
St. John, 

WN. Be. cece BOS,0CG § wccccs 14,000 113,000 

Tots., wk.7,928,000 1,827,000 212,000 127,000 
Prev. week. 4,226,000 1,013,000 347,000 224,000 

BY DESTINATIONS 

Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbis 

United Kingdom ..1,079,000 1,077,000 79,000 
Continent ..csecoes 6,519,000 723,000 90,000 
@. €mG@ C, AMOPHR.. cessss evvses 6,000 
WGes SGN coccets cnthes cadnce 11,000 
Other countries .... 330,000 27,000 27,000 


Totals «+++. 7,928,000 1,827,000 212,000 

Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to Feb. 5, 1921, 
with comparisons: 


1920-21 1919-20 
Wee, GP casi saver 237,538,000 115,205,000 
a Se rere rs 8,403,000 13,300,200 
Totals as wheat, bus. 275,349,000 175,054,000 
COM, WED cecsccvenss 9,470,000 2,050,000 
Oats, Dus ....-eceees 6,820,000 28,443,000 
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During the week just closed, flour 
prices have more nearly reflected wheat 
prices than at any time during the pres- 
ent month, as every advance in the price 
of wheat has been followed by corre- 
sponding advances in the price of flour. 

is closer reflection is undoubtedly 
caused by the continued decline in feed 
prices, but whether this is so or not, 
there is a considerable difference in the 
stiffness of the price situation now over 
what it was three weeks ago. 

While buyers’ ideas are much below 
those of the mills, and probably will re- 
main so for some time, there is a general 
indication that upon a more stabilized 
market a fairly volume of business 
could be done. The offerings from mills 
are nowhere near as pressing as the 
were, which fact will no doubt do muc 
toward inducing buyers to advance their 
ideas of price. 

Many rumors have been afloat regard- 
ing export purchases from European 
markets, but no definite confirmation of 
any of them was to be had. However, it 
is quite clear that Europe is anxious to 
buy as soon as the financial and price 
situation is right. 

One of the bright spots is the quite 
well-authenticated report that Great 
Britain has sold large quantities of her 
spot stocks of flour to the government of 
Czecho-Slovakia. If this is a fact, it 
will go a long way toward developing 
export flour business to the United King- 
dom when the decontrol period begins on 
April 1, because with this flour out of 
the United Kingdom markets and its ac- 
companying pressure removed from the 
trade there, a greater feeling of safety 
will develop — United Kingdom im- 
porters when they know they do not have 
to compete with government flour at low 
prices. Therefore this phase of the situ- 
ation should be viewed by American mill- 
ers and shippers of flour with a great 
deal of satisfaction. 


GOLD AND GREEN BUGS 


The continued advances in the grain 
market seemed to be largely due to two 
causes, the gold bug at Palm Beach and 
the green bug in Kansas, as there were 
insistent reports all during the week that 
the Kansas wheat crop was being at- 
tacked by the latter, while the former, 
spending a winter vacation on the coast 
of Florida, is whiling away his time in 
playing the market. Just why one should 
go this distance in order to gamble in the 
wheat market is difficult to see, or why 
any one who is fortunate enough to be 
able to take a winter vacation and tem- 
porarily get away from business should 
be in the slightest degree interested in 
following market conditions. But such 
seems to have been the case, with the 
results above described. Wheat does not 
seem to have been the only grain under 
consideration, as the corn market was 
closely in sympathy with wheat, and oats, 
though quiet, were much firmer. 

General flour quotations: spring fancy 
patent, $10.50@10.95; standard patent, 
$8@10; clear, $6.10@8; soft winter 
straights, $8.95@9.25; hard winter 
straights, $8.75@9.75; clear, $7@8; rye, 
$8.75@9.50,—all in jute. 


INSPECTION TIME FIXED 


Following the report made public last 
week to the effect that the New York 
Produce Exchange contemplated a ruling 
to regulate the time in which flour buyers 
should have inspections made, the follow- 
ing notice signed by the flour committee 
of the exchange was posted this week: 





“Considerable trouble has occurred on 
account of rejection of flour inspected 
without consent of the shippers, and con- 
trary to the provisions of the uniform 
bill of lading. 

“We are advised that several large 
claims have been filed against carriers on 
account of violations of the provisions 
referred to. The flour committee re- 
— that all buyers and receivers of 

our wishing to avail themselves of offi- 
cial inspection must instruct shippers 
that carriers’ bills of lading bear the fol- 
lowing notation: ‘Inspection and exami- 
nation permitted at destination.’ Other- 
wise, Official inspection at destination 
cannot be had.” 

There has been much discussion in the 
trade as to whether or not the enforce- 
ment of this rule will work satisfactorily, 
and in cases where a shipper refuses to 
allow inspection it is pointed out that 
the buyer is deprived of the reasonable 
right to see what he is paying for. 


ITALY CONTENTED 


A representative of the Italian food 
ministry in this country recently reported 
that the wheat situation in Italy is highly 
satisfactory, due largely to extensive 
purchases in the United States. He stat- 
ed, further, that, “taking into considera- 
tion the quantity on pescage. that al- 
ready bought and still unshipped, and 
the stocks available over there, Italy has 
at present at her disposal 1,700,000 tons 
of wheat and rye. 

“In view of the present situation the 
Italian government has given instructions 
to suspend indefinitely all c.i.f. purchases 
of cereals. The balance of her f.o.b. re- 
quirements will be purchased later in the 
most advantageous market.” 


NO REDUCED BREAD PRICES 


Representatives of the several women’s 
organizations in the city met in confer- 
ence with the New York wholesale and 
retail bakers Thursday of last week for 
the purpose of discussing bread prices. 
While it was claimed on the part of the 
consumers that reductions in cost of 
materials had not been reflected in bread 
prices, the bakers showed the reason why. 

Harry Tipton, accountant of the Shults 
Baking Co., gave figures showing the cost 
of ey bread. During January, he 
said, the wholesalers made a profit of 
-l6c on the 14c loaf. Flour at $8.75@10 
bbl was 100 to 125 per cent higher than 
before the war; sugar, 100 to 130 per 
cent, and shortening 35 to 50 per cent. 
Labor was 125 to 150 per cent higher; 
automobile costs 88 to 140 per cent, and 
the wax paper in which bread is wrapped 
135 to 150 per cent. When flour cost the 
wholesaler $3.50@3.75 bbl in 1914, the 
profit on a 14c loaf was one third of a 
cent. 


NOTES 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., Balti- 
more, was in New York on Thursday. 

W. M. Steinke, sales manager of the 
Christian Mills, Minneapolis, and Alex 
G. Graif, of the Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co., Minneapolis, called at this office this 
week. 

J. L. Rodney, president of the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was in New 
York a few days this week, and reported 
a fair business for the various mills un- 
der his control. 

Adolph Elsas, manager of the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) plant of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Co., who has been in India since 
early December, left there recently and 
is now en route to London. 

The receipts of the port of New York 
for the calendar year 1920 were $227,- 
535,800.97. The next largest receipts in 
any calendar year were in 1909, when 
they totaled $223,373,164.29. 

S. C. Delavan, of the flour firm of W. 


W. Starr & Co., New York, is in Rich- 
mond Memorial hospital, Staten Island, 
suffering from a severe attack of in- 
flammatory rheumatism. Reports at the 
close of last week were quite favorable. 

The Merchants’ Association of New 
York is making a pore fight to pre- 
vent the repeal of the daylight saving 
law, and has made such an impression on 
the lawmakers at Albany that they are 
beginning to look deeper into a matter 
upon which they were prepared to vote 
in a very perfunctory manner simply to 
placate the farmers of the state. They 
apparently now realize that those not 
engaged in the gentle pastime of agri- 
culture are to have a voice in this very 
important matter. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuestrer, N. Y., Feb. 12—Some of 
the mills might have done considerable 
business in hard wheat flour this week if 
they had seen their way clear to accept 
offers. The interest developed among 
jobbers and the trade after wheat began 
to slant up, carrying flour with it. 
Prices that had been rejected early in 
the week began to look atractive, but not 
to the millers, who by that time were 
asking around 75c more for spring pat- 
ents. Similarly, clears had been ad- 
vanced 35c or slightly more, and low 
grade was 50c dearer. 

The net result was a light volume of 
business, with possibly the exception of 
one mill, which probably sold its output. 
In other cases, prospective sales never 
got past the inquiry point. Following 
wheat, which eased off slightly on Thurs- 
day, flour prices were ented 10c lower. 
This made buyers nervous, and the clos- 
ing days of the week were marked by 
watchful waiting. 

Should the market stabilize for 10 days 
after an advance such as marked the 
early days of this week, there would be 
some buying. No one expects to see it 
assume any extravagant proportions, for 
conservatism for the remainder of the 
crop year is the hard and fast policy, but 
it is not too much to expect that the 
trade might develop confidence enough 
to buy for current needs without consult- 
ing the oracles each time. 

Principal prices of hard wheat flours 
in this market: spring patents, $10.30@ 
10.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $10.10; spring straights, $9.50, cot- 
ton 98’s, jobbing; bakers patent, $10, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, 
$7.60@8.25, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7.50; low grade, $4.90@5, jute, 
car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat millers report some sales 
on the first bulge in the wheat market 
early in the week, but since then there 
has been nothing more substantial than 
inquiry. Farmers have again turned 
bullish on wheat. A week ago, country 
mills reported winter wheat could be 
bought at around $1.65 in excess of needs, 
and mills were buying sparingly. When 
the market tightened up, farmers imme- 
diately reacted, and offers ranging $1.70 
@1.85 were turned. down. Prices on 
straights have advanced 15@25c bbl. 
Principal quotations: winter straight, 
$8.75@9 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $10. 

Rye flour has been dull for several 
days, with little inquiry, and sales at a 
minimum. However, the rather nominal 
prices show an advance of about 25c, 
with best white brands quoted at $9.50 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. There 
has been little or no business in western 
brands jobbed here, with prices un- 
changed, light at $10 bbl, medium at 
$9.50, and dark at $9, all cotton 98's, 
jobbing basis. 

In the absence of supporting sales, 
bran has decreased $5@6 ton, and mid- 
dlings $2@6. Some mills report feed 
backing up; others are inclined to sell, 
even if a bargain price is necessary to 
keep it moving. Principal quotations: 
spring bran, $30@31 ton, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $42; winter bran, $30 
@33, sacked, mostly local; spring mid- 
dlings, $31@32, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $44; winter middlings, $82@36, 
sacked, mostly local. Rye feed slow, and 
prices at least $3 lower, with sales at $30 
@33 ton, sacked, mostly small lots, local. 
Western feed is dragging, with prices, 
particularly on corn meal, slightly lower. 
Crushed oats, bulk, are quoted at $36 
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ton, jobbing; corn meal, same basis, $32. 
Table meal unchanged at $2 per 100 
Ibs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

‘Output of Rochester mills, with a 

weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
pS er eee 9,100 47 
SM WOT once dicrccoccces 6,300 34 


Of this week’s total, 7,750 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter and 450 
rye. . 

NOTES 

Newspapers here have given wide pub- 
licity to a 40-page bulletin issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, giving minute directions on baking 
bread, biscuits, rolls, pastry, cookies and 
cake, along with many recipes. 

A foot of snow has fallen in the last 
24 hours, and wheat, rye and meadow 
land is covered for the first time in many 
weeks. The hope is that, now it is here, 
the snow will oy until late in March. 
Thus far, winter grain has had a trying 
season since cold weather came. 

T. W. Kwappr. 





BUFFALO 

Borrato, N, Y., Feb. 12.—There was a 
continuation of last week’s d trade in 
flour, both domestic and foreign, until 
the wheat market got above what flour 
buyers considered reasonable. They did 
not mind 25c or even 35c advance, but 
when it became evident that the bullish 
element in wheat had again secured con- 
trol of the market, flour buyers dropped 
out and amen pm | nothing could be done 
during the rest of the week. They could 
see no reason for the advance in wheat 
and, having been taken in and done for 
on several other occasions, they conclud- 
ed there would be other days to get back 
into the market, so took just what they 
had to have. Everything is running 
smoothly as far as transportation is con- 
cerned, with plenty of cars, no snow 
blockades, and the mills ready. to ship 
at a moment’s notice. 

The best patents were held at $10.15 
@10.25, or $1.15 over last week, which 
was about the sharpest advance the mar- 
ket has had for many days. Bakers fol- 
lowed closely, but it is said one of the 
mills early in the week cut last week’s 
prices far below the quotations then. The 
situation in clears is somewhat puzzling. 
The demand, which seems to have gotten 
a fair start for first clear last week, 
dropped off entirely, and there are mills 
here today with quite good sized lots on 
hand looking for buyers. Second clears 
were entirely neglected, and offered 
cheap, without getting a bid. These mills 
are anxious to clean up, and would prob- 
ably have done so had the wheat market 
remained fairly steady. Rye flour, $1.25 
higher and dull. 

The local retail trade remains in the 
same position reported for some time, 
consumers taking only small sacks. 
Prices on the best family patent were 
advanced only 75c, and the new quota- 
tions are being cut to the bone by both 
large and small millers. The high price 
quoted is $10.25, in cotton 98's. 

Kansas mill prices were only about 75c 
higher than last week, short patent being 
quoted at $9.50@10.25, and standard 
patent at $9@9.60, Buffalo rate points. 
Mills with an established trade did some 
business, and will continue to, while those 
shopping around will find more or less 
trouble in getting buyers down to busi- 
ness. 

The Canadian mills sold almost nothing 
here, and prices were unsettled.. Asking 
prices were $10 for short patent and 
$9.75 for bakers, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds have improved wonderfully 
the past two days, and at present are in 
the best position in many months, as far 
as demand and supply are concerned. 
Early this week, bran was selling down 
as low as $24, with a report that one 
mill had even shaded that price to get 
the buyer interested, and standard mid- 
dlings were easy at the usual difference, 
with positively no sale for flour mid- 
dlings or red dog. The last of the week, 
however, showed that jobbers thought 
prices were low enough, and buying 
started with a rush, bran and middlings 
being taken as fast as offered, and some 
of the mills sold ahead for a short time. 
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Not one of the mills followed the market 
down to the low point, and there is con- 
siderable spot feed here offered at the 
advance of $1@2. 

The advance in coarse grains helped 
to strengthen the feed market, but the 
main causes for the check in the decline 
was low stocks in the hands of jobbers 
and dealers throughout the country, with 
possibly a little assistance from a heavy 
fall of snow, and of course the low price 
reached for millfeed. It is believed the 
spot stuff here will be cleaned up next 
week. ; 

Canadian mills sold a little millfeed, 
but are high in price, $28, and flour mid- 
dlings are held at $33, track, Buffalo. 
They have no bran to offer. 

Corn-meal coarse féed was easier, with 
only a fair demand. Hominy feed was 
offered at a decline of about $1, and 
trade quiet. Gluten feed steady, but de- 
mand is limited. Cottonseed meal and 
oil meal weak and dull. Brewers’ grains 
are offered at $37, and distillers’ at $45, 
sacked, track, Buffalo. Alfalfa, $27@33, 
sacked, track, Buffalo. Milo scarce and 
demand fair. No. 3 is offered at $1.33@ 
1.37, track or store, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats steady at last week’s de- 
cline, and trade fairly Oat feed 
lower, dull and weak. uckwheat quiet, 
and offerings light. Buckwheat flour is 
offered freely at $4.65@4.75 per 100 lbs, 
in 5-lb paper bags, delivered, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
Thie WOOK ..ccccccsssccce 144,835 87 
EeMOE WOOR cccicocceccasas 137,580 83 
VORP GBS cccrccccoccccese 79,400 47 
Two years ago ......+2+- 67,020 40 
Three years ago ......... 153,700 92 


NOTES 


Cecil C. Pults, of the Miami Milling 
Co., Oxford, Ohio, was here this week. 

The last cargo afloat of this winter's 
fleet, 279,720 bus flaxseed, was taken out 
today. 

The bakery of the E. H. Bohl Co., 
Watertown, was damaged $2,000 by fire 
this week. The property is fully insured. 

Stocks of wheat here in store today 
are 4,500,000 bus, compared with 8,845,- 
000 in store and 1,580,000 afloat in the 
harbor last year. 


The copartnership known as the Gouv- 
erneur (N. Y.) Milling Co. has been dis- 
solved by mutual consent. C. L. Wallace 
will continue the business. 

The Oswego (N. Y.) Milling Co. has 
gone into bankruptcy. An inventory has 
not yet been completed, and there are 
some details of its past business that re- 
quire explanation and search, it is said. 

It is understood to be settled that, if 
the Lake Carriers’ Association does not 
withdraw the proposed new bill of lad- 
ing, the matter will be taken to the courts 
by the grain interests of the ‘country. 

It is believed in certain quarters that 
there is a considerable quantity of flour 
in store here. The fact is that about a 
dozen cars will cover all the flour of all 
grades here, and warehouse managers are 
looking for something to store. 

O. C. Moore, for 15 years manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s office here, 
died Tuesday, and the funeral services 
were held yesterday. His remajns will 
be sent to Minneapolis tomorrow. Mem- 
bers of the Buffalo Flour Club attended 
the funeral. : 


Maurice Simon, president of the Erie 
Bag & ye Co., this city, who was 
charged jointly with the company and 
employees with manufacturing whisky in 
his plant, was found guilty by a jury in 
federal court. The company was also 
found guilty. 

A bomb explosion wrecked the bake- 
shop of Mariano Tripi, this city, early 
Thursday morning, and revealed several 
stills in operation. The bomb outrage is 
the result of a disagreement between 
rival bands of bootleggers, the police say. 
Damage to the bakery, $2,000. 


The National Biscuit Co. has pur- 
chased a large tract of land on the belt 
line, and will build a $1,000,000 plant. 
work to be started next summer. Charles 
H. Stolzenbach, general manager of the 
Buffalo plant of the National Biscuit 
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Co., stated that the company has for 
some time felt the necessity for a new 
and larger plant. E, Baneasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puivapeveui, Pa., Feb. 12.—The flour 
market during the past week developed a 
better tone as a result of more export in- 
quiry and the upward movement of 
wheat, and limits were generally ad- 
vanced 25@50c bbl. Domestic buyers, 
however, were indisposed to follow the 
rising views of sellers, and the volume 
of business transacted was small. 


FLOUR CLUB BANQUET 
Various phases of the export and im- 
port situation and the possibilities of 
further increase in flour shipments out 
of the port of Philadelphia were the 
chief topics discussed at the third an- 
nual banquet of the Philadelphia Flour 
Club, which was held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel on Thursday evening, 
with Hubert J. Horan, president of the 
Philadelphia club, as toastmaster. 
Among the speakers were George E. 
Sproule, director of the department of 
wharves, docks and ferries; Charles L. 
Chandler, of the foreign trade depart- 
ment of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank, and Ivy Lee, associated with big 
business interests here and in New York 


ity. 

The president of the National Federa- 
tion of Flour Clubs, as well as the heads 
of the flour organizations of Boston, New 
York and Buffalo, were among the guests. 


NOTES 

On Tuesday evening, Isaac Supowitz, 
grain and feed dealer, was married to 
Esther Kadansky. 

The Grain and Feed Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion ‘of Philadelphia held a banquet at 
the Manufacturers’ Club on Tuesday 
evening. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were A. A. Kwene, of Boston, a former 
vice president of the local exchange, and 
Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, flour merchants, New York City. 

William J. Grandfield & Co. have been 
appointed local agents for the Black 
Diamond Steamship Corporation which 
has sailings out of this port each month 
for Rotterdam and Antwerp. The line 
has the American steamer Yaka in port 
loading, and the American steamship 
Chester Kiwanis is due to arrive here on 
Feb. 14, Samuet S. Daniets. 





BALTIMORE 
Battrmore, Mp., Feb. 12.—Flour ruled 


firm after Monday, closing 50c bbl higher’ 


on springs and hard winters and 25c on 
winters than a week ago. Before the 
turn came a few sales were made at very 
low prices, including hard winter straight 
at $8, cotton, and near-by straight at 
$6.75, bulk, or possibly in second-hand 
cottons. These sales reflected a shortage 
either of quality or cash, or possibly 
both, and were no criterion of the gen- 
eral market. 

There was some call for low grade on 
spot for eh but while the offerings 
of such stock for mill shipment were still 
large, the supply in store was limited. 
The domestic demand for this grade is 
as poor as ever, the cracker bakers even 
turning it down on the ground that it is 
more economical and profitable to use 
something better even for ginger snaps. 
“Advertised brands” are experiencing 
quite an improvement in demand. 

Springs were stronger and more sal- 
able, first patents closing nominally at 
$9.50@9.75; standard brands, $9@9.25,— 
in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 
5@10c less in jute, or 15@20c less in 
bulk. A moderate business was done, 
chiefly early and at prices something 
under present quotations. The feeling is 
that the Northwest, with its Canadian 
wheat, has got the bulge on the South- 
west, whose wheat, it is claimed, has gone 
for export. 

Hard winters were firmer and more 
sought after, short patents at the close 
ranging $9.50@9.75; straights, $9@9.25, 
—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 
5@10c less in jute, or 15@20c less in 
bulk. Considerable nibbling and buzzing 
was going on between buyers and agents, 
which doubtless resulted in some busi- 
ness, though most mills were relatively 
firm in their prices and not anxious to 


sell. One mill was asking well over $10, 
jute, for short patent, on Friday. 

Winters were steady at last figures and 
quiet, short patents closing nominally at 
$9.25@9.50; near-by straights, $7.75@8, 
—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 
5@10c less in jute, or 15@20c less in 
bulk. Very little was done in either 
patent or straight, as the few who need- 
ed stuff bought it before the late ad- 
vance; consequently, it will take another 
hoist to bring in more buyers. It is 
thought near-by straight in instances can 
still be had at $7.50, bulk, or $7.75 in 
second-hand cottons. 

City mills ran lightly, and reported 
trade as only moderate, domestic and ex- 
port, with no change in prices of: either 
flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 13,839 
bbls; destined for export, 4,703. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
16,647 bbls flour and 1,195,099 bus grain 
—259,128 wheat, 615,714 corn and 320,- 
257 rye. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26, 1920, to Feb. 11, 1921, 90,413 
bus; year ago, 19,361. Range of prices 
this week, 70@78%,c; last year, $1.57@ 
1.60, 

The new tanker District of Columbia, 
built by the Baltimore Dry Docks & 
Shipbuilding Co, for the Shipping Board, 
had a satisfactory builders’ trial run on 


' Thursday. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30, 1920, to Feb. 11, 1921, 1,423,461 
bus; same period last year, 1,543,290. 
Range of prices this week, $1.55@1.74; 
last year $2.13@2.18. 

Among visitors were Arthur H. Dil- 
lon, sales manager Kaw Milling Co., To- 
peka, Kansas, and William J. Brewer, 
secretary and sales manager Thompson 
Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y. - 

It is said M. W. Tingley, comptroller 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Co. at New York, will retire in April 
after 48 years of continuous service, 
which began with the American Line in 
1873. 

It is reported the Garland Line steam- 
ers Carolinian, Stonewall, Justin and 
Norlina, which have been engaged in 
freighting to Europe, are all out of com- 
mission, presumably on account of poor 
demand for tonnage. 

It is announced that the Atlantic, Gulf 
& Pacific Steamship Co. has decided to 
extend its service between Baltimore and 
San Francisco to Seattle and that its 
11,000-ton steamer Liberator, now out- 
ward bound, will inaugurate the exten- 
sion. 

It is reliably stated that the business 
of the E. H. Koester bakery, this city, 
has increased 100 per cent in the last 
year; in other words, that while the bak- 
ery was baking 800 bbls flour a week 
a year. ago, it is now baking 1,600 bbls 
weekly. 

Joseph C. Whitney, of J. C. Whitney 
Co., Inc., freight broker and forwarder, 
former president Merchants’ & Miners’ 
Transportation Co. and member of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, died 
of pneumonia at his home in this city 
on Feb. 7,*aged 64. 

The ‘Western Maryland Railway has 
put into commission a new steel car-float 
of the latest design, 345 feet long and 
40 feet beam, with a capacity for lighter- 
ing 27 loaded freight cars at one time. 
It will be used in making deliveries from 
the Port Covington terminal. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, vice president 
Chamber of Commerce, president Balti- 
more Flour Club, member Federated 
Flour Clubs and consul for Portugal, 
will leave tonight for a month’s vacation, 
accompanied by his wife, going first to 
Cuba and on his way back stopping at 
Fort Myer, Fla. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, at the close, 
was 13c over No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 


after recently having sold down to within. 


5Y,c of the perfumed grain. Of course 
this premium is largely bluff, with much 
of the stock of wheat here of the scented 
variety and controlled by a concern 
which is able to play with it as a cat 
does with a mouse. 

William H. Hayward, retiring presi- 
dent Chamber of Commerce, will tonight 


- 
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follow the custom set by his predeces- 
sors and entertain at dinner at the Mer- 
chants’ Club the directors with whom he 
served during the last three years, the 
five new members of the board, all the 
ex-presidents of the exchange, the new 
president who is also an ex-president, 
the secretary-treasurer and the traffic 
manager, numbering in all about 32 per- 
sons. Speechmaking and other interest- 
ing features are expected to enliven the 
occasion. 

The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting yesterday in the direc- 
tors’ room of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Representatives of the terminal ware- 
houses were present and graciously with- 
drew their recent notice increasing stor- 
age and labor rates on flour packed in 
single paper sacks under 98 lbs, while the 
committee on contract repudiations 
strongly urged dealing only with respon- 
sible buyers and then forcing them to 
live up to their contracts in every in- 
stance. A. R. Selby, manager Liberty 
Milling Co., Germantown, Md., and 
Roger E. Lewis, with the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, were elected members. 
The annual election of officers will be 
held at the March meeting. . 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 12.—The trade in 
flour this week has been unsatisfactory, 
so far as Boston is concerned, although 
some of the spring wheat millers’ repre- 
sentatives report a slightly better de- 
mand than last week. This was probably 
the result of concessions from asking 
prices, quietly made to the trade for a 
limited time. Efforts to interest buyers 
are likely to continue useless just so long 
as the wheat markets show so little sta- 
bility. No one cares to do more than 
cover immediate and near-by needs, 
especially while so much uncertainty ex- 
ists as to the future. With the pressure 
to sell that is shown by most millers’ rep- 
resentatives, buyers have found no diffi- 
culty in securing what flour was needed 
at pretty- near their own figure. 

With local stocks of flour at a low 
point and similar conditions prevailing 
in other New England cities, it would 
seem that more consumers would soon be 
forced into the market for supplies. If 
receipts of flour continue to run as light 
as during the past two or three woah, 
demand will have to improve, even if 
only of an actual consumptive nature. 
There is no speculative buying at present, 
and none is likely to develop under exist- 
ing conditions. 

Prices on spring wheat flours have 
bobbed up and down during the week, 
following the fluctuations in wheat, but 
at the close values are openly about 80 
@90c higher on spring patents than a 
week ago. Special short patents are now 
held at $10.75@11 bbl, in sacks, with 
standard brands at $9.25@10.75. No 
spring first clears were offered this week. 

Hard winter wheat flours have sold 
slowly, with prices 25@50c bbl higher, 
fluctuations not having been so marked 
as in spring wheat grades. Soft winter 
flours also have been advanced somewhat, 
but the demand for all grades has been 
very light. 

Corn products in quiet demand, with a 
wider range quoted on white corn goods 
and lower prices on yellow, and the mar- 
ket easy at the close. Oatmeal lower in 
price, with a good demand. 





NOTES 

The Roxbury Flour Mills, Boston, was 
incorporated Feb. 1, with $10,000 capital. 
Giusseppe Galle is president. 

Visitors on ’change during the week 
included C. B. Stout, Portland, Oregon; 
F. B. Stubbs, sales manager Wells 
(Minn.) Flouring Mills Co; E. Grant, 
Minneapolis; Mark Steele, Buffalo. 

Charles F. Marden, a Boston grain 
dealer, is bankrupt. Liabilities, $28,572, 
of which $28,284 is unsecured to about 
60 creditors, the largest of whom are the 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago, $8,521, and 
Catlin Bros., Boston, $2,900. No assets. 

Louis W. DePass. 


A cablegram from Consul W. D. 
Brown, La Paz, states that the remission 
of the import duty on foodstuffs has 
been repealed except on these commodi- 
ties coming into the Amazon depart- 
ments. : 
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A slight improvement was noted in the 
inquiry for flour this week, but there was 
no increase in sales. However, the better 
inquiry is encouraging, because it of- 
fers hope that buyers may soon regain 
their confidence and begin taking on 
fresh supplies. A: steady to somewhat 
firmef wheat market also helped to 
strengthen the situation somewhat. Mills 
also, although anxious for business, were 
inclined to hold prices firmly, and clos- 
ing quotations showed an advance on the 
week, 

Most millers reported no improvement 
in actual sales made. Some were able to 
do a little business with customers who 
were entirely out of flour and had to 
have some for immediate needs, but even 
such buying was confined to small quan- 
tities. Mill representatives and flour 
dealers everywhere found new business 
nil, but a better interest is developing, 
and should result in good buying in the 
near future. 

Country mills grinding strictly soft 
winter wheat reported a better demand 
for their products from southern mar- 
kets, and some were able to work a fair 
volume of business. However, mills in 
most cases find that only a limited 
amount of business is possible, and at 
very unsatisfactory prices. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $9.10@9.70, standard $8.70@ 
9, first clear $6.50@6. 90; hard winter 
patent $8.65@9, straight $8@8.40, first 
clear $5.50@6.25; soft winter patent 
$8.90@11, straight $8@8.20, first clear 
$6.50@7. 

There was very little change in the 
local market. Only a limited amount of 
business was reported by millers’ agents. 
Stocks are being reduced too slowly to 
suit jobbers ant wholesale distributors, 
and they are bitterly complaining of lack 
of demand from both large and small 
bakers and grocers. The slack demand 
from the bakery trade is attributed to 
the fact that bakers are not enjoying the 
usual volume of business. 

The millfeed market was dull and 
weak. Mills reported shorts and mid- 
dlings practically unsalable, but there 
was a fair inquiry for bran. Hard and 
soft winter bran sold at the close at $21, 
and gray shorts at $23@24. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 


TID WEEK 2 csccccscccscccs 18,400 36 
EMOt WOOK 2c ccccccscccccce 26,800 63 
WORF BHO cecccccccccecscce 8 27,600 55 
Two years agO ............ 31,700 63 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 


Sy ME once do. 6s Ré6e eben 26,600 34 

EAMBt WOOK 2c ccccnccvcseses 36,900 48 

Be. GD cs ccsescsioceccscs 52,800 69 

TWO years ABO ....-6e eee 41,800 54 
NOTES 


The Master Bakers’ Association of 
Southern Illinois held a meeting, Feb. 9, 
at Centralia, Ill. 

G. M. Hamm, sales manager of the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
was on "change this week. 

R. M. Crommelin, general manager of 
the Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, was in St. Louis this week. 

G. A. Baker, Illinois representative of 
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the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, called at this office this week. 


F. O. Jones, vice president of the 


‘Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 


was in St. Louis this week, calling on its 
local representative, the Durbin Broker- 
age Co., of Kansas City, of which John 
Hoerr is manager. 

M. P. Evans, representing the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn, 
throughout this section, returned to St. 
Louis this week after a three weeks’ 
tour of Illinois, and reported trade con- 
ditions still very quiet. 

The Chase Bag Co. held its annual 
meeting this week, and the following of- 
ficers were elected: E. K. Ludington, 
president; William Murdoch, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; Duane Hall, secre- 
tary; L. J. Long and H. J. Roche, assist- 
ant secretaries. 


About 50 members attended the dinner 
and theatre party of the St. Louis Mill- 
ers’ Club on Tuesday, which was held at 
the Statler Hotel and Orpheum Theatre, 
and the following new members were 
elected: Leonard Werthan, vice president 
of the Werthan Bag Co., E. P. Jones, of 
the Hartford Insurance Co., and Paul H. 
Burg, of the Annan-Burg Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. 

Twelve bolts of cotton fabric con- 
signed to the Werthan Bag Co. were 
stolen from a freight car in the Branch 
street yards early Sunday morning. They 
were valued at $1,400. The theft was 
discovered by the watchman, who noticed 
that the seal was broken from the car 
door. The thieves evidently used a truck 
to transport the bolts from the railroad 
yards, as they weighed 330 lbs each. 

A dinner was given here, Feb. 8, for 
the relief of starving children in eastern 
and central Europe, the menu consisting 
of the same food that will be served to 
the children. Mr, and Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, several members of the milling 
and grain trade, and many other promi- 
nent men and women attended the din- 
ner. A child’s empty chair with a can- 
dle burning before it represented the in- 
visible guest. A charge of $100 a plate 
was made. Thursday was set aside as a 
day of general selfdenial to help the 
good cause along. A whist party, as well 
as several other functions, have been giv- 
en to raise funds. Roger P. Annan, Jr., 
of the Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 
also gave a talk in behalf of this cause 
to the members of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. The St. Louis quota has been 
set at $500,000, and this amount will un- 
doubtedly be raised. 


LABOR CONDITIONS IN FRANCE 

Trade Commissioner J. F. Butler, 
Paris, reports to the Department of 
Commerce that at the beginning of the 
year 1920 the increase in wages as com- 
pared with 1913 was roughly proportion- 
ate to the increase in the cost of living; 
that is, approximately 300 per cent. Ac- 
cording to figures emanating from a re- 
liable source, the increase in the cost of 
living since 1914 is approximately 373 per 
cent. Workers’ wages, in general, have 
not caught up with the increase in the 
cost of living since the beginning of the 
year. 
: Among the greatest sufferers as a re- 
sult of the increased cost of living are 
the so-called intellectual workers, whose 
salaries have in many cases been in- 
creased only slightly since the beginning 
of the war. The newspaper L’Intransi- 
geant points out that a councilor of the 
Paris prefecture of police receives 5,000 
franes (franc equals 19.3c at normal rate 
of exchange) a year, whereas his office 
boy receives 5,200. The heads of the 
workshops at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
are paid 4,000 francs per year, and the 





watchmen in the same school receive 
5,200. In Paris a school teacher receives 
5,500 francs per year, an under professor 
9,200, and a professor 14,000. On the 
other hand, a good cabinet worker work- 
ing on automobile bodies is paid six 
francs per hour, or 14,400 francs a year. 

In order to remedy the situation, there 
was formed recently the Conféderation 
des Travailleurs Intellectuels (Confed- 
eration of Intellectual Workers), which 
will bring united action to bear wherever 
necessary, with a view to securing in- 
creases in the salaries of the various 
categories of professions and trades rep- 
resented by its members. 





MOVEMENT OF CANADIAN GRAIN 

The following summary of the position 
of Canadian grains at the end of Janu- 
ary is from the office of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William: 

“The movement during January estab- 
lishes a record in two separate phases in 
the history of western Canada’s grain 
marketing. The number of cars inspect- 
ed—17,071 of all grains—exceeds that for 
any other January, and the all-rail move- 
ment is higher than any other month on 
record. In only two other crop years 
have the total cars of all grains slightly 
exceeded the number of cars of wheat 
only inspected during the past month, 
viz., January, 1913 and 1917, respectively. 
These are significant facts which un- 
doubtedly confirm the continued ten- 
dency to lower prices as a reflection of 
world conditions and the futility of hold- 
ing grain in order to effect a rise. It 
establishes the fact also that prices are 
fluctuating in response to the law of 
supply and demand, from an interna- 
tional standpoint which is unaffected, as 
far as future prices go, by the continued 
insistent demand for high grade Cana- 
dian wheat. 

“Large quantities of this have been 
marketed and forwarded. Three car- 
goes, aggregating 261,333 bus, from Van- 
couver to the United Kingdom via the 
Panama Canal, 1,011,945 bus from gov- 
ernment interior terminal elevators di- 
rect to United States mills, and approxi- 
mately 421,985 bus direct from western 
to eastern points; in addition to the rec- 
ord movement by rail from Fort William 
and Port Arthur elevators, details of 
which appear in the tables appended. 
The local demand by Canadian and Unit- 
ed States mills has had the effect only of 
raising the premium on cash wheat to as 
high as 8c over the May option, and this 
should prove an incentive to marketing 
by farmers. 

“At present the world awaits with in- 
terest the action of the Argentine gov- 
ernment regarding the renewal of the 
export surtax. The financial state of the 
country is badly in need of it, but the 
exportable surplus is a large one, while, 
in addition, Australia has a large sur- 
plus to sell, and exports are forthcoming 
from the Danubian area, besides the sur- 
plus of North America. Buyers are hold- 
ing off, awaiting results, for the lowest 
market will get the business. In the 
face of this the large surtax would have 
the effect of seriously curtailing demand 
from the Argentine, a country which is 
inadequately provided with storage fa- 
cilities. This in turn is most undesir- 
able, so it can be safely assumed such a 
surtax will not be large. At the same 
time, however, if one is put on it should 
have the effect of a uniform advance in 
prices everywhere to the same extent, un- 
til the buying power of importers is ex- 
hausted or sufficient supplies obtained. 
The continued fall of prices would indi- 
cate that $2 wheat is rapidly passing into 
history. 

“Of the 17,071 cars inspected during 
the month, no less than 12,692 contained 
wheat, compared with 23,645 in Decem- 
ber, and 6,580 a year ago. Of these 
10,546, or 83.1 per cent, graded 3 north- 
ern or better, compared with 19,805, or 
83.8 per cent, in December, and 4,279, or 
65 per cent, a year ago. 

“In the coarse grains, oats fell off a 
little more than 20 per cent from last 
month—3,072 cars, against 2,754 in De- 
cember and 3,612 a year ago. Barley, 
rye and fiaxseed fell off considerably, al- 
though compared with a year ago flax- 
seed inspections were almost double— 
392 cars, against 204. 

“Not quite 20 per cent of the wheat 
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inspections took place at Calgary, Moose 
Jaw, Saskatoon, Medicine Hat and Ed- 
monton, indicating the large quantities 
of wheat going into storage for direct 
shipment to mills, through Vancouver to 
the United Kingdom, or for future dis- 
position. 

“The following tables show the inspec- 
tions, receipts and shipments, in detail, 
with comparisons: 

(1) Number of cars inspected in the west- 


ern grain inspection division during Janu- 
ary, 1921, as compared with 1920: 


Cars Bus Cars Bus 
Wheat .... 12,692 15,865,000 6,580 8,060,500 
ORts. voces 3,072 6,144,000 3,612 7,043,400 
Barley .... 767 1,073,800 808 1,090,800 
Flaxseed 392 421,400 204 204,000 
RID sevcsce 133 166,250 142 163,300 


(2) Total inspections of 1920 crops to the 
end of January, in bushels, compared with 
the final estimate of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: - 
Final estimate Total inspected 


Weed ccccscove 234,138,300 141,410,000 
PTR Tee 314,297,000 30,770,000 
BRAPIOF cecccscse 40,760,500 8,094,800 
Flaxseed ....... 7,588,800 2,867,025 


(3) Total receipts at Fort William and 
Port Arthur elevators, in bushels, during the 
five months ending Jan, 31: 


1921 1920 
WOE scicccces 113,742,223 66,664,758 
Co revi 19,443,987 16,439,113 
Barley ......0+. 6,271,663 56,556,391 
Flaxseed ....... 2,415,632 835,906 
BVO cecccccccces 1,975,918 757,153 


(4) Total shipments from Fort William 
and Port Arthur elevators, in bushels, dur- 
ing the five months‘ending Jan. 31: 





1921 1920 
Wheat .ccccsive 97,047,919 59,912,571 
OGEB cccviccccee 11,033,707 13,197,085 
Barley ... ee 4,754,081 4,501,406 
Flaxseed . 1,441,127 609,368 
ITS cccccsesesvs 1,653,045 531,685 


(5) Distribution of rail shipments from 
Fort William and Port Arthur elevators, in 
bushels, during January, 1921: 


To Atlantic awe Interior 


Canadian U.S.A. points Total 
Wheat. 1, “~~ aM 3,062,149 2,403,755 7,000,280 
Oats. . a ee 808,739 848,539 
Barley. 236 124 234,509 55,260 515,893 
Wee, 266058 bocce 19,782 19,782 
Rye... 96,076 17,488 21,441 135,005 


(6) Distribution of rail shipments to 
United States points from government in- 
terior terminal elevators, in bushels, during 
January, 1921: 

Duluth Port- 
and land, Seattle, 
Minneapolis ete. Others Total 


Wheat... 989,833 8,394 13,718 1,011,945 
GOGB. cece sesese 22,374 3,877 26,251 
eee 1,295 eee e008 1,295 





INFERIOR GOODS 

The Georgia court of appeals disposes 
of the case of Atlanta Milling Co. vs. 
Acme Mfg. Co., 104 S.E. 457, with this 
brief statement of a rule of law: 

“Where goods of a certain quality are 
ordered on contract for future delivery, 
and goods of an inferior quality are de- 
livered, the measure of damages is the 
difference between the market value of 
the goods delivered, at the time and 
place of delivery, and the value of the 
goods of the character ordered, at the 
time and place of delivery.” 

A. L. H. Sraeer. 





All-Rail Rates 
All-rail rates on grain products from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, in cents 
Sault Ste. Chicago or 
per 100 lbs: Via Via 
To— Marie, Mich. Milwaukee 
Agincourt, 7. sowenedd 52.0 52.0 





Albany, N.Y. ..:..0006 48.5 48.5 
Baltimore, ua. eeccccce 47.0 47.0 
Baltimore, Md.* ........ 47.0 47.0 
Belington, W. Va. ...... © e080 43.5 
Boston, Mass. ‘ 62.0 
Boston, Mass.* 750.0 
Cobourg, Ont. eee 62.0 
Cumberland, Md. ....... eee 43.5 
Hagerstown, Md, ....... 47.0 47.0 
Halifax, WN. B. ceccccccce 72.5 72.5 
Halifax, N. S.* ......... 51.0 751.0 
Kingston, Ont. ......... 52.0 62.0 
Mont Joli, P. Q. ........ 71.0 71.0 
pe ee Se eee 52.0 52.0 
Montreal, P. Q.* ....... 48.0 48.0 
BUG, Bee Ge cccscges 76.5 76.5 
Newport News ......... eee 47.0 
Newport News* ........ ont 47.0 
New York, N. Y. ....... 50.0 50.0 
New York, N. Y.*® ...... 50.0 150.0 
BeOUGEEs UU cocceccsccss 47.0 47.0 
Wertoll, VE.® wccccccccce 47.0 47.0 
Gee, GN nc ccccccees 60.0 60.0 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 48.0 48.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.* ...... 48.0 48.0 
Point Tupper, N. S. ..... 76.5 78.5 
Portland, Maine ........ 52.0 52.0 
Portland, Maine* ....... ete 150.0 
Quebeo, P. GQ. wcccsccces 60.0 60.0 
Quebec, P. Q®.......... 150.0 50.0 
Riviere Du Loup, P. Q... 68.0 68.0 
Rochester, N. Y. ........ 45.0 45.0 
Rockland, Maine ....... 52.0 52.0 
St. John, N. B. ......... 71.0 71.0 
St. John, N. B.* ........ $50.0 $50.0 
Ste. Louise, P. Q. ...... 65.5 65.5 
Sherbrook, P. Q. ........ 52.0 62.0 
Stanstead, P. Q. ........ 52.0 52.0 
Strasburg, Va. ........- eee 47.0 
Syracuse, N. Y. .......+. 45.0 45.0 
Sydney, N. 8. ......ee06 79.5 79.5 
Wthem, WM. FH, scccccscecee 46.5 46.5 


*For export. tFlour ic less, 
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The material advance in wheat during 
the week has apparently had no effect on 
flour sales in the Pacific Northwest. Soft 
wheat flours, though not quotably higher, 
are more firmly held, and hard wheat 
flours have scored sharp advances since a 
week ago. Buyers, however, appear to go 
on the theory that what goes up must 
come down, and instead of being influ- 
enced to buy through fear of a further 
advance, count on filling their require- 
ments during future declines. 

Outside’ domestic demand for flour is 
slack, the Southeast and East showing 
little interest in Pacific Coast flour dur- 
ing the week. 

Dakota top patent is quoted at $10.90 
@11.05 bbl; Montana, $9.05@10.15; local 
hard wheat flour, $8.85@9.45, —all basis 
98-lb. cottons; local family patent, $9.55 
bbl, in 49-lb cottons. 

Oriental exchange remains low, with 
only slight fluctuations recently. The 
Hongkong dollar is quoted at 49c. Pa- 
cific Coast flours are considerably out of 
line in the Orient, and only an occasional 
small lot business is put through. 

The millfeed market is very dull. 
Local mill-run is selling at $33@35 ton; 
Montana mixed feed $29; low grade $43. 

Wheat is freely offered for sale by the 
farmers, but there is little buying by the 
mills and practically none by exporters, 
as wheat cannot today be sold from the 
north Pacific Coast to any foreign coun- 
try. In December, when the exporters 
were in the market for large quantities 
of wheat, the farmers sat tight and re- 
fused to sell, whereas today, in spite of 
wheat being at a much lower level, a com- 
plete change of sentiment has taken 
place, and they are generally anxious to 
unload, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 63 3 
Last week ........+ 62,800 20,842 39 
ZOOP GRO sccccoace 52,800 “41,110 77 
Two years ago..... 52,800 18,282 39 
Three years ago. 46,800 86,740 78 
Four years ago..... 40,800 24,553 60 
Five years ago..... 40,800 10,495 26 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 11,648 20 
Last week ........ 57,000 25,110 dt 
Me GOD. cncvcocee 57,000 37,522 65 
Two years ago..... 57,000 24,818 43 
Three years ago.... 57,000 21,111 37 
Four years ago.... 57,000 8,000 14 
Five years ago..... 57,000 32,924 58 


For the two weeks ended Feb. 5, 1921, 
66 mills in Washington, Oregon and 
northern Idaho, with a two weeks’ capac- 
ity of 561,740 bbls flour, ground 207,147, 
or 37 per cent of capacity, against 236, 807 
ground the previous fortnight by 65 
mills with a two weeks’ capacity of 536,- 
320 bbls, or 44 per cent of capacity, 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE CODE 


On March 81, 1921, an act passed at 
the present session of the state legisla- 
ture, to be known as the administrative 
code, becomes effective in this state. By 
this act, the administrative agencies of 
the state government are consolidated 
and placed under the jurisdiction of a 
body designated the administrative board, 
consisting of the governor of the state 
and the directors of the several depart- 


ments, namely, public works, business 
control, efficiency, taxation and adminis- 
tration, health, conservation and develop- 
ment, labor and industries, agriculture, 
licenses, and fisheries and game. 

The object of the act is to promote 
efficiency, order and economy by consoli- 
dating the administrative state agencies 
and by eliminating superfluous ones. 

Among the former offices, boards, com- 
missions, bureaus and departments abol- 
ished are the agricultural advisory 
board, the various agricultural commis- 
sioners, the state grain inspector and the 
public service commission. 

By this act the director of agriculture 
is given jurisdiction to exercise the pow- 
ers formerly vested in the public service 
commission, relating to grain and hay, 
and to exercise the powers formerly vest- 
ed in other departments concerning foods 
and food products, concentrated com- 
mercial feedingstuffs, bakeries, and 
weights and measures. 

From the standpoint of the milling in- 
dustry and the grain trade, probably the 
most important feature of the new legis- 
lation is the transfer of the inspection 
and grading of grain, now exercised by 
the state grain inspector under the su- 
pervision of the public service commis- 
sion, to the director of the department of 
agriculture. The trade has generally 
been entirely satisfied with the state 
grain inspector’s performance of these 
duties, and regards with some apprehen- 
sion their transfer to a new department. 


NOTES 


The new feed mill of the Sperry Flour 
Co. at Spokane will begin operating 
about Feb. 15. 


John B. Stevens & Co., Inc., flour, feed 
and grain, Tacoma, has increased its capi- 
tal stock to $100,000. 

Sailings of the Luckenbach Lines from 
Seattle and Tacoma for New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Savannah: 
March 8 and 10, April 1, 10 and 20. 


Canadian flour is not making much 
headway in north Pacific Coast markets. 
Most of the Canadian mills offer for fu- 
ture shipment in straight cars, while the 
demand is largely confined to small spot 
parcels. 


Shipments of flour by water from 
the north Pacific Coast to domestic At- 
lantic ports were 81,347 bbls in January, 
according to figures compiled by the 
Merchants’ Exchange of Portland; to the 
Orient, 41,595; to Europe, 76,905; to Cali- 
fornia, 85,637. 

Contributions from this section to the 
Hoover European relief movement are in 
instances in the form of food shipments. 
A car of flour was dispatched from 
Walla Walla, Wash., this week for the 
starving children of Europe, to be fol- 
lowed by two more. 

The grain committee of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of Seattle has made the dif- 
ferentials between sacked and bulk wheat 
4c bu, between sacked and bulk coarse 
grains, $2.50 ton, with allowances for re- 
sacks 10c, bad order sacks 4c, interest 
on drafts 8 per cent. 

Wheat growers’ associations claim to 
have contracted 8,000,000 bus of the 1921 
crop in Washington, 5,500,000 in Idaho, 
2,000,000 in Montana and 750,000 in Ore- 
gon. The Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho contracts are dependent on 15,- 
000,000 bus being signed for in the three 
states. 

The announcement of the United 
States Shipping Board that competitive 
cargoes, such as wheat, flour and lumber, 
booked on Shipping Board vessels out of 
Canadian ports, must be paid for in 
American money, has caused a storm of 


protest, Canadian shippers threatening 
to boycott these ships. 

The bill recently introduced in the Unit- 
ed States Senate, requiring vessels flying 
foreign flags to obtain a permit from 


the Shipping Board before being allowed 


to enter or clear from American ports, 
is understood to be for the purpose of 
compelling foreign ships engaged in 
American commerce in competition with 
American ships to file a statement of 
their rates, to enable the latter to com- 
pete more effectively by meeting the 
rates of foreign carriers. 





OREGON 


Portianp, Oregon, Feb. 12.—Domestic 
flour business continued moderate during 
the week. Prices were unchanged at 
$9.80 bbl for family patents and $9@ 
9.50 for bakers. With the trend of the 
wheat market so uncertain, bakers and 
other large buyers prefer to confine their 
flour purchases to filling immediate 
wants. 

In the millfeed market, where prices 
also remain the same as last week, busi- 
ness has been of only small volume. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 





This week 48,000 15,246 31 
Last week .... - 48,000 14,672 30 
Year ago 42,600 25,206 59 
Two years ago..... 42,600 37,017 86 
Three years ago.... 33,000 25,348 76 


The feature of the wheat market dur- 
ing the week was the increased offerings 
by farmers, and some of them were will- 
ing to make concessions to sell, but buy- 


_ers were by no means plentiful at any 


time. Exporters claimed to be out of 
the market, on the ground that prices 
here were far out of line with export 
bids: Last offers on the local board: 
hard white, $1.56; soft white, $1.54; white 
club, $1.55; hard winter, $1.45; northern 
spring, $1.45; red Walla, $1.42. 

Coarse grains have moved in a small 
way at generally steady prices. Closing 
bids: sacked white oats, $33.50 ton; gray 
oats, $31.50; brewing barley, $29.50; feed 
barley, $28.50; eastern bulk corn, $30@ 
30.50. 

NOTES 

The Danish motorships Peru and Siam 
have also been taken by Kerr Gifford & 
Co. to load wheat here. The same firm 
has the British steamer City of Vancou- 
ver, which will begin loading wheat here 
in a few days. 

The British steamer Pengreep is un- 
der wheat charter for February to the 
Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., and 
the new Norwegian motorship, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, is engaged by the Pa- 
cific Grain Co. The latter is of 4,500 
tons, and will be the largest motor vessel 
that has ever visited the Columbia River. 

The Norwegian steamer Hermion, un- 
der charter to Kerr Gifford & Co. to 
load wheat for Europe, and now en route 
from Panama, has lost her charter by 
failing to arrive here on time. As 
freights have declined from $18 ton to 
$15 or less since the Hermion was fixed 
several months ago, there will be a con- 
siderables loss to the owners and a cor- 
responding gain to the exporters. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Saw Francisco, Car., Feb. 12.—A fair- 
ly active demand for flour from less than 
car lot buyers developed this week, and 
a somewhat better condition prevails. 
Supplies held by jobbers and large bak- 
ers, while not burdensome, are consid- 
ered ample for 60 days. 

Mill prices are somewhat firmer, 
in sympathy with the upward trend 
in wheat, and are as follows: Da- 
kota standards, $10.90; Dakota clears, 
$8.85; Montana standards, $10; Mon- 
tana clears, $7.95; fancy patent, 60c 
over standard patent prices; Kansas first 
patents, $10.30; Kansas standard pat- 
ents, $9.80; Kansas clears, $9.30,—basis 
cotton 98's, delivered, San Francisco. 
Cut offs, $7.50@8, basis 49’s. 

Increased offerings of millfeed, com- 
bined with a slack demand, tended to 
lower prices slightly this week. North 
coast mills offer bran and mill-run at 
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$38@39 ton. Red dog is freely offered 


at a decline of $2,—new basis, $46@47.50. 


NOTES 


An overheated oven caused a slight 
blaze at a bakery conducted by B. Watts 
at 800 Diamond Street, San Francisco, on 
Feb. 7. 

R. Hansen, of the Western Pacific 
Grain Co., is in Cuba, where he will make 
his headquarters hereafter as agent for 
his firm. 

Joseph Beamer, of Hind, Rolph & Co., 
left on Feb. 5 for Havana, Cuba, where 
he will spend some time in the interests 
of his company. 

The local committee in charge of a 
movement to build a $40,000 elevator in 
Dixon, Solano County, for the bulk han- 
dling of grain, is within $1,800 of the 
amount of cash necessary to begin build- 
ing. 

Williams, Dimond & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, announce that, effective immediate- 
ly, the rate on rice in bags will be 80c 
per 100 lbs from their Pacific loading 
ports to Havre, Antwerp, Rotterdam and 
Hamburg, via the European Pacific Line 
direct service. 

Stocks of grain in warehouses and on 
wharves in tons, on Feb. 1, were as fol- 
lows: wheat, at Port Costa 11,184, Stock- 
ton 13,545, San Francisco 280; barley, at 
Port Costa 15,310, Stockton 19,238, San 
Francisco 4,624. Receipts of grain at 
San Francisco for the month of Janu- 
ary: wheat, 4,735 tons; barley, 39,417; 
oats, 906; brans, 68,766 sacks, 

Charging that the defendant, William 
W. Stevens, failed to furnish sufficient 
water, as agreed in a contract whereby 
land was leased for rice growing pur- 
poses, Sam Kee, Ng Lun and Hong On, 
operating under the name of the Wo 
Lung Co., of Orville, Cal., have brought 
suit against Stevens for the sum of $25,- 
000. An additional $1,000 is claimed be- 
cause a designated 200 acres in the tract 
did not produce as well as another por- 
tion. 

According to the San Francisco weath- 
er bureau, January was unusually wet in 
the northern half of the state, where rain 
fell so frequently that little progress 
could be made with farm work and, on 
account of there being so little sunshine, 
growth was slow. In the southern half 
of the state dry weather prevailed until 
near the end of the month, when gener- 
ous rain fell at the time it was most 
needed. Growth in this section was rath- 
er slow on account of cool weather and 
lack of sufficient moisture during the 
earlier part of the month. 

R, C. Mason. 





MONTANA 


Great Farts, Mont., Feb. 12.—A 
stronger tone has obtained in the local 
flour market this week, which closed with 
the quotation of $9.30 bbl for patents in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Great Falls. Little 
difference in volume of trade is reported, 
however, buying continuing on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

Retailers declare that their quotations 
on flour are due for a raise in the course 
of the next few days, as the price to the 
buyer for weeks has been $5@5.75 for 
98 lbs, or practically the same as the 
wholesale quotation. Great Falls mills 
are operating about the same as last 
week. 

NOTES 

Winter wheat in the northern part of 
the state has suffered heavily, due to high 
winds blowing the soil, as there has been 
no snow covering all winter. 

The bill placing a tax of one cent per 
gallon on gasoline and distillate sold in 
Montana has passed the house, at Helena, 
with virtually no opposition. 

Definite steps have been taken to pro- 
vide for irrigation of the lower Flathead 
valley, a project intended to include 11,- 
000 acres, to be watered at an average 
cost of $80 an acre. 

A nonprofit, nonstock organization 
known as the Milk River Haygrowers’ 
Association has been established in the 
country about Harlem to do collective 
selling of. the hay produced in the Milk 
River valley. 

Legislation is being forwarded at Hel- 
ena looking toward control of noxious 
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weeds under the direction of regional 
weed commissioners whose duty shall be 
to see that weeds are kept down in their 
districts, and who will have legal author- 
ity to force landowners to destroy them. 

The state assembly is planning death to 
the much discus terminal grain ele- 
vator at Great Falls authorized by popu- 
lar vote of the people two years ago. 
The favorable report of the agricultural 
committee on the Dunbar bill repealing 
the act establishing the elevator, has been 
adopted by the house. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Breakfast Brownies Co., set for Feb. 
9, was postponed to March 26, at Helena, 
Mont., on recommendation of C. F. Dick, 
of Minneapolis, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, who announced in his re- 
port that negotiations have practically 
been completed for purchasing a larger 
plant at Minneapolis. 

A warning has been issued oy John 
F. Ware, field agent in marketing for 
the federal Bureau of Markets, to hay- 
owners to avoid dumping hay on eastern 
markets in such quantity as might cause 
glutting, and consequent breaking of 
price levels. Such a situation might arise 
from the reduction of the rate on hay 
shipped out of the state to eastern points. 

With their attention directed to the 
fact that an estimated supply of 2,100,- 
000 Ibs potatoes are wasting in pits and 
warehouses of western Montana for want 
of a market, members of the Montana 
railroad commission have wired officials 
of the three railroads operating in this 
state asking for an immediate decision on 
the appeal for a reduction in the east- 
bound average rate of 76c per 100 lbs 


to 46c. 
Joun A, Curry. 





UTAH 

Oopven, Uran, Feb. 12.—Trading in 
both wheat and flour was slightly im- 

roved this week, with prices yo 
higher and a more pronounced deman 
from both bakers and grocers. How- 
ever, millers declare that the orders are 
far from normal, though they anticipate 
better market conditions during the lat- 
ter part of February and early.in March. 
This optimism is based largely upon the 
inquiries received. 

Some mills continue to have advance 
bookings of 60 days; others are operat- 
ing on full time, but with bookings only 
extending for one or two weeks. num- 
ber of the smaller mills in Idaho have 
resumed operations, flour from that sec- 
tion appearing with frequency on Salt 
Lake and Ogden markets. 

Wheat prices for the week were $1.30 
@1.40 bu for both hard and soft wheat, 
about 10@20c higher than a week ago. 
Reports from elevators are that much 
damaged wheat continues to arrive, and 
that the percentage of wheat 
throughout the two states is lower than 
for several years. Excess, moisture is 
the greatest difficulty. 

Flour prices were somewhat higher in 
Ogden, hard wheat flours and blends be- 
ing quoted at $8 bbl, f.o.b. Ogden, basis 
48-lb cotton bags. Offers to the south- 
eastern states were at $8.75 for standard 
and $9 for high patents, f.o.b. lower 
river points, basis 96-lb cotton bags. No 
offers were made to Pacific Coast points, 
millers reporting no demand from that 
section. 

Bran made a slight advance, going to 
$35 ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden, and 
$40 f.o.b. California common points. 


NOTES 


Grocers of Ogden and vicinity were 
entertained Wednesday evening at a 
luncheon given at the Sperry Flour Co.’s 
mill, and were shown through the mill 
and elevator during the evening. 

Manufacturers of food products are to 
meet with representatives of the state 
farm bureaus of Utah, Nevada, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho and Montana in Ogden on 
Feb, 17-18 to discuss the labor situation. 

J. H. Hollister, manager of the Albers 
Bros. Milling Co. plant, was one of the 
nominees for president of the Progres- 
sive Business Men's Club at the election 
Tuesday, but Gus Wright, of the Wright 
department store, was elected. Mr. Hol- 
lister has become one of the active and 
influential members in the new organiza- 
tion. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


and efforts to increase its efficiency. She 


Six carloads of alfalfa seed have been 
sold by the Utah alfalfa seed pool spon- 
sored by the Utah State Farm Bureau, 
according to announcement of Dean F. 
Peterson, manager, netting 13c lb to the 
growers. Thirty carloads have been re- 
ceived for cleaning, grading and stora 
at the pool’s warehouses Salt Lake 
City, and 20 more are expected. 

Weather conditions have been good for 
farmers in Utah and Idaho during the 
past week, additional snow falling in 
many sections, assuring abundant mois- 
ture for upland dry farm crops as well 
as for irrigation. Warm weather the 
past two days has caused snow to dis- 
appear in some of the lower valleys, but 
there has been comparatively little run- 
off in mountain streams, which hg ol 
tionists sdy indicates that the snow has 
packed and will provide a better water 


‘supply in the spring and summer. 


Hearings on the complaint of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, charging con- 
spiracy in restraint of competition in 
interstate commerce against the Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Co., the Amalgamated 
Sugar Co., Ernest R. Woolley, A. R. 
Cooper and E. F. Cullen were completed 
in Salt Lake this week. The next step 
will be submission of briefs to the com- 
mission, this probably coming within six 
months. The case has been before the 
commission and its examiner, Judge Jo- 
seph J. Dunham, for about a year. 


W. E. Zuppann. 





COLORADO 
Denver, Coro., Feb. 12.—Flour prices 


have been advancing steadily for the 


past few days, but since, the same thing 
has happened before this season only to 
have the bottom fall out again, buyers 
are not in a hurry to book any great 
amount of flour until they are sure the 
market is going to be steady. Mills that 
are running are kept going only with the 
orders that they receive from day to day, 
as they have few orders for future ship- 
ments. 

There are some buyers in the South- 
east who wonder why soft wheat flour 
prices have not decreased in proportion 
to the decline in the wheat market. They 
do not take into consideration the fact 
that future prices of wheat are based on 
hard wheat, and that soft wheat did not 
decline the same amount as hard. This 
makes soft wheat flour prices seem out 
of proportion to prices quoted on hard 
wheat flour. The amount of soft wheat 
in storage is gradually growing smaller, 
so the spread between hard and soft 
wheat probably will gradually widen as 
the season advances. 

Flour quotations: best patent soft 
wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
$9.35; second patent, $9.25; best grade 
selfrising flour, $9.75@9.85,—f.o.b. the 
Ohio River, prompt to 30-day shipment. 

Bran is being booked ahead at some of 
the mills, and the general situation is 
very satisfactory, as there is very little, 
if any, stock being accumulated. White 
bran is at a premium of 15@20c over 
common red mill-run. Bran quotations, 
in car lots, f.o.b. Denver, $26 ton; deliv- 
ered Colorado common points, $29; Tex- 
as, group 1, $1.90 per 100 lbs; the Pan- 
handle, $1.75,—delivered in straight or 
mixed cars with flour. 

L. M. Harris. 





INSTITUTE TO INCREASE SCOPE 

Curcaco, Int, Feb. 12.—An effort is 
being made by the International Insti- 
tute at Rome to extend the scope of its 
statistical work in the way of supplies at 
leading market centers throughout the 
world, so that daily and weekly reports 
can be made. The institute is a statisti- 
cal bureau which gathers reports from 
all countries and puts them together, 
making an interesting showing at times. 

Signora Olivia Rosetti Agresti, a rep- 
resentative of the institute, was in Chi- 
cago this week. She visited the Board of 
Trade, and was entertained at luncheon 
at the Union League Club by Joseph P. 
Griffin, president of the Board of Trade, 
former presidents Leslie F. Gates and 
C, H. Canby, together with Secretary 


Mauff, James A. Patten, Robert McDou- 
gal and Clifford Thorne, counsel for the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
Signora Agresti told of the organiza- 
tion and work of the statistical institute, 
its support by the various governments, 


expressed the hope that Congress would 
pass a pending bill to take care of the 
American share of the maintenance ex- 
pense, and added that France, and most 
of the other countries, had already as- 
sumed their obligations. The institute 
sends out its estimates on the world’s 
crops the last Saturday before the twen- 
tieth of each month. It is proposed to 
make the service weekly in the near fu- 
ture, and possibly daily later. President 
Griffin has pledged the support of the 
Chicago Board of Trade in supplying 
desired statistics. 
C. H. CHatren. 





GERMAN COTTON INDUSTRY 


Mills Once More Active, but Production 
Much Reduced—Lack of Raw Ma- 
terial of Good Quality 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce has issued the following statement 
regarding the German cotton industry in 
1920, prepared by M. Guttmann, of the 
German Foreign Exchange Department, 
stating that “the figures and conclusions 
are given merely as coming from a well- 
informed German source”: 

During the past year (1920) the Ger- 
man textile industry has experienced 
great fluctuations. After a speeding up 
of production during the first months of 
the year and an almost complete closing 
down of the industry during the sum- 
mer, the cotton goods production in- 
creased at the end of July and there was 
again a considerable output. Many fac- 
tories now report that they have enough 
ordets to carry them through until next 
spring, while others. expect a decrease in 
production immediately after Christmas. 
Under these circumstances, an estimate 
of the future demand can scarcely be at- 
tempted. Nevertheless, an idea of gen- 
eral tendencies may be obtained by con- 
sidering some facts and figures for the 
years 1919 and 1920. 

It is to be remembered that the loss to 
the textile industry—and to the cotton 
industry in particular—as a result of the 
cession of Alsace-Lorraine amounted to 
from one fifth to one sixth. Of the cot- 
ton spindles operating in 1912, 11,223,968 
in number, 1,765,324 were in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and of the 286,000 looms then in 
Germany 45,200 were in the regions since 
ceded. Furthermore, there is a consider- 
able textile imdustry located in the terri- 
tory now occupied by the allies, where 
trading with the country on the right 
bank of the Rhine is under a handicap. 

According to latest reports, it appears 
that a great many of the mills remaining 
in Germany are again in operation—these 
comprising 9,330,000 spindles and 240,745 
looms. An international estimate, vari- 
ously quoted, gives the number of spin- 
dles as 8,200,000 and the number of looms 
as 190,000. The discrepancy is explained 
by the fact that the estimates were pre- 
pared at different times. 

Despite these large figures, our esti- 
mate that only one third to one half of 
peacetime production has been attained 
need not be doubted. The demobilization 
authorities had urged the industry to em- 
ploy as great a number of workmen as 
possible, even though there was not 
enough work for all of them. Thus it 
happens that where formerly one work- 
man operated two, three, or even four 
looms he now would not operate more 
than one. Furthermore, the working shift 
has been considerably shortened; at times 
the eight-hour working day is not even in 
force. Along with these conditions, still 
other influences prevent the German cot- 
ton industry from pursuing its normal 
operation. 

We must figure on a curtailment of do- 
mestic consumption in amounts from 
about one half to one fourth of the pre- 
war demand. Cotton firms are not in a 
position, now that prices have increased 
in such a marked degree, to maintain 
their trade at the old level, the necessary 
capital being hard to raise. It is dif- 
ficult at present for the German cotton 
industry, which before the war was an 
important factor, to organize any kind 
of a sales campaign abroad. This being 
the case, it appears that an estimate of 
the import need, in the amount of 250,000 
tons for the year, as cited in a widely 
circulated memorandum recently, was 
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~ very high, and that this figure should 
discounted. 


Of particular interest is the disclosure, 
from a study of statistics, that the im- 
portation of linters and waste. has not 
diminished in the same measure as the 


‘importation of raw cotton itself. Ger- 


many cannot get first class materials 
any more. It must be contented with in- 
ferior ones. 

In the following table is a comparison 
of the German trade in raw cotton dur- 
ing the years 1913 and 1919, in tons of 
2,204.6 Ibs: 


-—Imports—, --Exports—, 
1913 1919 1913 1919 
Raw cotton.. 477,945 45,667 48,371 96 
Linters ..... 43,183 6,039 4,212 4 
Waste ...... 62,087 5,985 44,461 513 





Totals .... 583,215 657,691 97,044 613 





NEW RULE FOR ORIENT SHIPPERS 

San Francisco, Car., Feb. 12.—Trans- 
pacific and intercoastal steamship lines 
have just consummated traffic arrange- 
ments whereby oriental shippers may 
ship their commodities destined to the 
eastern coast of the United States 
through the port of San Francisco at 
the same rates as are obtainable by di- 
rect steamers from the Orient to New 
York via the Panama or Suez canals. 

F. A. Hooper, traffic manager of the 
Williams-Dimond Co. and member of the 
foreign trade committee of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, states 
that this will give shippers in the Far 


‘East the benefit of the entire United 


States as a market for their goods. The 
arrangement will permit them to divert 
all or any portion of a shipment, billed 
to New York, at San Francisco,-in case 
sales are made in Pacific Coast and west- 
ern territory. 

Where shipments are warehoused in 
bond at San Francisco for a period of 
not exceeding 18 months, a special im- 
port tariff has been established by the 
intercoastal lines which will permit such 
business to move to Atlantic Coast ports 
at rates considerably below the transcon- 
tinental import rates. According to Mr. 
Hooper, this, in a measure, will have the 
effect of making San Francisco what 
might be termed a free port. 

Importers will quickly recognize the 
pronounced advantage that such an ar- 
rangement means to San Francisco, as 
they are now placed in a position where 
they can tell their oriental connections 
they are able to act as distributing 
agents for practically the entire United 
States. They are placed by the new rate 
agreement at a decided advantage over 
import agencies of the Atlantic ports. 

The new rates are the same as those 
applying via direct steamers through the 
Panama Canal or Suez Canal from the 
Orient to New York. In other words, 
these rates are established without any 
consideration of the transcontinental rail 
rates. This arrangement pertains to in- 
bound or intercoastal traffic. An attempt 
is now being made to effect a similar 
agreement for westbound or outward ori- 


ental traffic. 
R, C. Mason. 





TO CONSIDER SPECIFIC CASES 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Feb. 14.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission today made the following an- 
nouncement with respect to guaranty 
against decline in price: 

“The commission received so many 
complaints about the practice of manu- 
facturers in guaranteeing commodities in 
the hands of wholesalers against decline 
in price, that an extensive inquiry was 
made, resulting in expressions from more 
than 350 manufacturing and selling con- 
cerns, including trade associations whose 
represented membership must be more 
than double the number of individual 
statements. From the scope of the in- 
quiry and the number and variety of 
replies, the results shown may be taken to 
be fairly representative of the difference 
in business opinion on this subject. 

“The Federal Trade Commission, there- 
fore, will consider each case of complaint 
of this character upon the facts shown in 
the specific case, applying the legal tests 
thereto, 

“This action involves neither approval 
nor disapproval of the economic sound- 
ness of the arguments advanced before 
the commission for and against this prac- 
tice.” 

Joun J. Manrinan. 
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February 16, 1921 
World’s Rye Crops 


Estimates of the rye crops of the leading nations of the world, by calendar years 
(crops of the southern hemisphere harvested in December and January preceding: e.g., 
Argentina’s 1919-20 crop included in 1920), as reported by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the United States Department of Agriculture and other official sources of infor- 
mation, supplemented by conjectural figures for nations not reporting as a result of war 
conditions, or for other r » in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Note.—As a result of changes of boundary following the war, the figures for certain 
nations are not properly comparable, but the total amount of territory included for the 
seven years is approximately unchanged, 















1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
United States ....... bocce 69,318 88,909 91,041 62,933 48,862 54,050 42,779 
Canada ....++++- ee6escocce 12,190 10,297 8,496 3,857 2,876 2,393 2,258 
Argentina ..eccecesecceses *1,000 *1,000 *1,000 858 2,008 1,811 3,346 
CRO ccccccccccsccccccccs . *192 192 176 92 187 185 151 
Austria and Hungary ..... 34,000 *40,000 *60,000 *60,000 80,000 100,286 119,547 
Belgium .....+.+++:. . 14,824 13,681 5,132 5,008 *6,000 18,000 23,137 
Bulgaria ...csscecscccece e 8,931 6,490 4,427 5,901 5,306 7,107 7,255 
Czecho-Slovakia ...... eves 33,439 32,734 thine. rete eeien eeece eeece 
Denmark ........+.+ eoecece 12,592 14,900 12,726 8,870 10,569 13,001 10,905 
Finland ..ccccccccccccses . 9,165 10,505 11,031 *10,000 *10,000 10,000 11,291 
France ...eccccseccee ee 33,17 28,736 28,935 24,768 33,351 33,148 32,002 
Germany .......+e+s TT 193,088 222,344 315,301 274,677 350,486 360,310 410,477 
Greece ..cesecssecees eevee 1,307 1,08 eocce acs “554. Aaneak Sewer 
Italy ...cccccees Coccecccce 4,531 4,571 4,724 4,460 6,582 4,362 5,260 
Netherlands ......... e e 14,199 14,057 13,022 11,958 12,391 13,726 13,471 
Norway ..eeeeseees oweces ° 986 1,063 1,012 1,159 943 829 1,046 
Poland ...csccccccccccce ee i, eee et es ee er 
Roumania ....... cescccoce 1,969 8,430 1,694 *1,880 1,694 2,911 1,959 
RUMBA ccccccccccccces «++. 450,000 *500,000 *600,000 683,000 843,740 902,792 830,198 
Serbia, OtC. ....ccccccscces 18,094 9,797 *1,000 *1,000 *1,000 80 1,000 
Spain .. . 32,053 23,298 30,445 24,365 28,782 26,012 23,950 
BWEAON .ccccccscccecs ° 24,948 23,074 19,793 14,080 22,929 23,133 27,599 
Switzerland ......e.eseees 1,622 1,748 1,850 1,752 *1,700 *1,700 *1,700 
United Kingdom .......... *1,500 *1,500 *1,500 *1,500 *1,500 1,700 1,800 
Australia «...ccccccccstcece *100 *100 *100. 97 127 67 117 





Totals, 24 countries... 1,055,299 1,188,224 1,213,405 1,202,215 1,470,033 1,578,503 1,571,248 


*Conjectural. 





World’s Corn Crops 

Estimates of the corn crops of the leading nations of the world, by calendar years 
(crops of the southern hemisphere harvested in December and January preceding: e.g., 
Argentina’s 1919-20 crop included in 1920), as reported by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the United States Department of Agriculture and other official sources of 
information, supplemented by conjectural figures for nations not reporting as a result of 
war conditions, or for other reasons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Note.—As a result of changes of boundary following the war, the figures for certain 
nations are not properly comparable, but the total amount of territory included for the 
seven years is approximately unchanged. 








192 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
United States .........+0.+ $3,232,367 2,858,609 2,502,665 3,065,233 2,566,927 2,994,793 2,672,804 
Canada .cccccceccces deeee 13,696 12,691 14,214 7,762 6,282 14,368 14,732 
Guatemala ........e-see8. 4,056 4,939 °*10,390 10,390 %*10,390 10,390 *10,390 
MORISO ceccccccccccscccs +» 60,000 *60,000 75,985 *75,000 *75,000 *80,000 78,443 
Argentina .......-seeeeee - 258,686 240,144 170,660 68,839 161,133 338,235 263,135 
CREO accccccsccccececcess *1,500 1,702 1,446 1,338 1,570 1,842 1,505 
Uruguay ocseccocscccccces ° 2,784 6,574 7,086 6,815 4,604 11,382 7,142 
Austria and Hungary ..... 53,500 55,000 *80,000 *120,000 *150,000 220,600 215,079 
Bulgaria ....ceceeesecees ° 39,650 39,412 8,144 17,780 17,471 29,821 80,901 
Czecho-Slovakia e 6,138 SOR 60600 -<sepeé s0808  ¢000e “6600 
FORCE ccccccccvcccvccccccs *10,000 11,773 9,560 14,904 16,215 17,104 22,530 
Italy oe ° 86,909 85,846 76,590 75,452 81,547 121,824 104,966 
Poland 2 cccccccccvcccccece La. «0056 s006e  bB8056 —seee0 tices ~.teeeee 
ROUMARIR cocccccccccsccce 71,577 94,909 *80,000 *60,000 *60,000 86,412 102,552 
RasBla cccccccccccscccccs - *30,000 *40,000 50,000 *50,000 62,000 72,169 90,131 
Serbia, ete. ..ccccccescccee 69,965 *60,000 *15,000 *10,000 *10,000 12,000 20,000 
BPGI coc scescecvecceseces 25,554 24,533 24,141 29,369 28,642 29,096 30,325 
Switzerland ......ceecceee 280 287 358 252 *250 *250 *250 
TAPER cccccecccescecscccces *4,000 *4,000 3,757 3,791 4,102 3,749 3,753 
British India *90,000 *90,000 92,680 93,760 80,000 82,200 82,400 
Philippines ......++s.seee5 *13,000 13,095 11,271 13,441 14,083 14,753 13,336 
Australia .... Se *7,000 *7,000 *7,000 8,527 6,794 8,456 9,462 
New Zealand *400 415 368 274 351 284 312 
AIMWOTIR ccrccccccesessece e 25 236 *250 302 *300 350 350 
MSVPt co cccccccedctsccccce *65,000 *65,000 %65,000 63,757 68,362 39,803 78,253 
Morocco .....+4++ ee seceoen 2,853 *3,000 3,364 3,143 *3,850 *3,850 *3,500 
TURIS ccccccecccsscesececes 197 217 *300 354 *300 *300 *300 
Union of South Africa..... 42,970 41,291 45,143 36,516 25,000 36,607 30.000 





Totals, 28 countries... 4,188,260 3,821,021 3,355,372 3,826,999 3,455,173 4,235,638 3,886,551 
*Conjectural. 





Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the United States, by calendar years, as reported by 


the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: Corn Mill- 
flourand feed, 
Oats, bus 


Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbis_ tons 
12,877,874 57,070,490 17,854,227 ...... «seoee 
11,192,558 665,294,535 32,898,166 37,611,840 1,200,000 
89,899,091 114,462,932 7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 
52,170,000 98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 
63,548,000 101,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 422,000 
48,264,000 104,672,000 13,156,000 26,529,000 490,000 
15,626,000 35,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 
45,287,000 6,276,000 1,995,000 12,782,000 
30,980,000 30,374,000 474,000 8,195,000 
61,573,000 2,126,000 3,555,000 
42,693,000 1,931,000 8,263,000 
36,206,000 1,272,000 
13,013,000 92,780,000 37,578,000 1,205,000 
15,277,000 91,384,000 838,201,000 1,746,000 
14,324,000 62,851,000 102,619,000 25,480,000 
11,344,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 28,822,000 
11,543,000 13,015,000 46,499,000 
19,555,000 73,373,000 91,733,000 
18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 
19,200,000 178,300,000 102,400,000 
18,600,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 
18,500,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 
16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 
13,600,000 109,900,000 189,100,000 


Canada—Flour Exports 


Exports of flour from Canada, by months and crop years, in barrels: 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 

September ....... 309,926 462,757 387,107 883,752 447,891 330,338 
CORSET cccccveses 690,526 636,455 634,598 965,883 664,395 
November 784,951 655,036 986,954 683,428 872,322 
December 1,236,564 1,204,117 933,163 695,169 801,974 
January 995,931 885,764 645,214 719,127 
February 460,158 991,611 440,195 918,207 
March 606,689 1,049,478 780,994 624,141 
608,774 1,139,574 637,728 366,672 
974,899 753,338 648,253 642,003 
»70 978,153 1,171,336 357,319 779,721 
433,197 1,195,116 778,337 936,491 621,689 
288,481 1,171,222 618,728 1,050,037 656,864 


5,5.72,688 9,663,657 10,826,633 7,988,602 7,897,453 4,897,129 4,666,267 


Corn, bus 
17,761,420 


Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
19,858,952 218,280,231 
26,449,681 148,086,470 
21,706,700 111,177,103 
13,926,117 106,196,318 
14,379,000 154,049,686 
15,680,801 205,829,820 
12,769,073 173,861,944 
12,278,206 99,508,968 
+ 10,622,000 61,655,000 
11,258,000 32,669,000 
8,370,000 24,257,000 
9,688,000 48,490,000 


1,073,000 14,528,000 

470,000 13,769,000 
8,485,000 
9,800,000 
8,713,000 
8,700,000 
2,000,000 12,300,000 
41,100,000 4,900,000 16,900,000 
49,900,000 15,700,000 4,500,000 
62.300,000 10,000,000 15,900,000 


683,000 

5,969,000 
25,900,000 
32,200,000 











1914-15 
432,468 
583,382 
464,098 
517,460 
393,112 
417,373 
619,526 
172,307 
471,999 
403,552 
236,004 
185,848 


1913-14 
379,160 
489,644 
521,309 
602,477 
425,731 
290,301 
432,727 
204,688 
309,663 
330,365 
314,094 
366,108 





July 








According to a recent issue of El 
Tiempo, Bogota, Colombia, a contract 
has been entered into between the Colom- 
bian government and the representative 
of the German firm of Julius Berger, of 


Berlin, for the study of plans for dredg- 
ing the Magdalena River, with a view 
to improving that present sole channel 
of communication between the northern 
coast of Colombia and the interior. 
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FARMING ON A MODERN BUSINESS BASIS 





Bernard M. Baruch Outlines His Ideas of the Needs of American Agricul- 
ture—Farmer Must Be on Equal Footing With Buyer 
in Marketing, He Says 


s 

In a recent letter to J. C. Mohler, sec- 
retary of the Kansas state board of agri- 
culture, Bernard M. Baruch outlines his 
ideas of the needs of American agricul- 
ture as follows: 

“The world at large had not given 
much thought to the farmer and what he 
was doing for it until the great -World 
War. Then it was learned that the farm- 
er was one of the most vital factors in 
the success of the war, because the world 
had to be fed. 

“After the war, the high cost of living, 
becoming acute, soon brought vividly to 
every one that farming was a matter in 
which not only the farmer was interested, 
but that the production and distribution 
of his products were matters of vital and 
grave concern to the dweller in the city. 

“T felt highly honored to be asked by 
your board to appear before it and give 
my views regarding some of the prob- 
lems confronting the farmer in the mar- 
keting of his product. As I stated at 
that time, being unfamiliar with the sub- 
ject, I preferred to see the problem and 
study it at closer range before giving any 
opinion upon any phase of it. The sub- 
ject has been given so much considera- 
tion, not alone by the various farm or- 
ganizations but by the departments of 
agriculture of the various states, and the 
federal government itself, that I hesi- 
tate to bring forward any suggestions.” 

Mr. Baruch here reviews the present 
critical conditions in the world market, 
and their effect upon the farmer. He 
continues: 

“The theory of my recommendations is 
that, in the marketing of his products, 
the producer must be placed on a footing 
of equal opportunity with the buyer. 

“First (and this is the corner stone 
of the whole subject matter) I believe 
that sufficient storage warehouses for cot- 
ton, wool and tobacco, or elevators for 
grain, must be provided at primary 
points to carry the peak load in the dis- 
tribution of the product. These ware- 
houses or elevators should be, prefer- 
ably, under private ownership, but if 
private capital is not forthcoming, they 
should be under state ownership. Under 
any condition, they should be under state 
or federal supervision. 

“The question as to who should own 
or build these elevators and warehouses 
requires some thought, but that adequate 
warehouses and elevator facilities of the 
most modern type should be established 
is beyond question. The very wellbeing 
and prosperity of the different states and 
all of their citizens depend upon the 
proper marketing of their major prod- 
ucts. The modern warehouse makes pos- 
sible the handling of agricultural com- 
modities at reduced costs because of the 
saving that could be effected in insurance, 
financing and marketing. It also will 
play an immensely important part in the 
development of a practical plan of co- 
operative marketing. 

“When the products are delivered to 
the warehouses or elevators, they should 
be properly weighed, graded and certified 
by licensed weighers or graders. For 
the lack of a better term, I shall call 
this process a ‘certification’ of the prod- 
uct. This certification should be so 
hedged about that underpayment, over- 
charging and unfair grading will be 
avoided. It will be the basis of sale, or, 
in case the producer does not desire to 
sell, it should be, and could be, made the 
basis on which he could borrow money 
until he is ready or willing to sell. 


LACK OF CREDIT AND TRANSPORTATION 


“As a rule, the farmer’s products 
move to the market when there is a great 
congestion both in the money market and 
in traffic conditions. This operates to his 
disadvantage in the sale of them. 
rangements, therefore, should be made so 
that he can borrow a reasonable amount 
properly margined upon the products of 
his farm. This will enable him to sell 
when the market will take them, whether 
he sells as an individual or through a co- 
operative movement. 

“In none of my remarks do I wish to 
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imply improper or sinister motives to any 
of the factors that take part in the mar- 
keting of our crops. ‘They would not 
have survived if they had not been ful- 
filling a useful purpose. There may be 
too many of them; but most of them are 
performing a service. No changes should 
be made or contemplated that would de- 
stroy these factors, or any of them, un- 
less there is something better established 
to take their places, but, unquestionably, 
the farmer must be placed in a position 
to deal on an equal basis with those who 
buy and market his crops. 

“Preparations are made each summer 
for the movement of the crops in the fall, 
yet almost every year we run into diffi- 
culties. This year they are accentuated 
by world conditions and the huge promo- 
‘tion, speculation and hoarding which took 
place during 1919 and 1920. Bankers, 
financiers, promoters, speculators and 
jobbers, with their many facilities and 
more marketable securities or warehouse 
certificates, can always obtain more and 
cheaper credit than the farmer. 

. “If possible, a certain percentage of 
the credit facilities should be set aside 
for the movement of the crops. In other 
words, our banking system should be so 
adjusted that not less than a certain per- 
centage of the credit facilities are held in 
reserve for the movement of crops. Ina 
way, it is already being done. But the 
farmer, the merchant and the manufac- 
turer each has to bid for his share. Deal- 
ers and jobbers usually have little diffi- 
culty in securing credit to carry the very 
crops and products which they have 
bought from the farmer, but the farmer 
frequently is unable to obtain the credit 
he needs in order to finance the market- 
ing of his commodities in orderly fashion. 

“At this writing I am not certain 
whether it is possible and wise to make it 
mandatory upon the banks to conserve a 
.Sufficient portion of their credit during a 
certain period for financing the move- 
ment of crops, or, in other words, give a 
priority to credit for moving the crops. 
In fact, many of the best bankers are 
already doing this voluntarily, recogniz- 
ing its wisdom, and the obligations of 
their office. I may add that my personal 
contact with the bankers of the country 
convinces me that as a class they feel 
the responsibility of their calling and its 
opportunities for constructive service. 


AGRICULTURAL FINANCING CORPORATIONS 


“In connection with the establishment 
and operation of the necessary warehouse 
facilities, institutions or corporations 
could be established for the purpose of 
making loans on the warehouse receipts. 
They should be large enough and so of- 
ficered that they would gain the con- 
fidence of the investing public. Their 
capital stock should be open to public 
subscription. They could be made co- 
operative; but they need not necessarily 
be so. They could advance money to the 
individual, just as the banks do now, for 
any time from 30 days up to six months 
or a year. They would not take the place 
of the present arrangement wherein the 
merchant, the banks, and the Federal Re- 
serve system finance the marketing of 
the crop, but would supplement it. 

“The finance corporation would de- 
posit in its treasury in trust the farmers’ 
notes maturing at various dates, and se- 
cured by the warehouse receipts. It 
would then issue against the notes bearer 
certificates, as is now done by the large 
corporations in the issuance of short time 
notes, in denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1,000. There would be no better short 
time investment or collateral than these 
obligations, The present process, where- 
in the farmer gives his note to the mer- 
chant,-and the merchant his note to the 
local bank, and the bank sends it to the 
Federal Reserve Bank, amounts to prac- 
tically the same thing. The only differ- 
ence is that the secured bearer certificates 
would be in a negotiable form and would 
attract the private investor. 

“There are large sums of money, even 
in the locality in which the production 
of the crop takes place, that would seek 
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investment in small amounts, if it were 
made easy for investors to buy these 
negotiable, well-protected instruments. 


The finance corporation, being respon- 
sible for the repayment of the loans, 
would see to it that are properly 


protected at all times. In other words, 
investments in bearer certificates would 
be protected by the resources of the 
corporation plus the farmer’s individual 
rom, plus the security of the ware- 
house receipt based upon a proper cer- 
tification of the amount and grade of, 
and insurance on, the product covered 
by it. 

“For instance, a farmer might deliver 
to a warehouse so many bales of cotton 
or so many bushels of grain. He could 
either sell his product on the basis of 
the warehouse receipts, or he could use 
it to secure indebtedness to the mer- 
chant, who, in turn, could go to the banks 
as at present; or he could go to the 
finance corporation and borrow, let us 
say, at 6 per cent or 7 per cent, or what- 
ever the rate might be, and thus be able 
to pay cash for his supplies. The cor- 

oration in turn would issue its own 

earer certificates carrying a rate of in- 
terest which would allow a margin suffi- 
cient to cover the necessary expenses of 
the corporation and earn enough profit 
to attract the necessary capital. The cor- 
poration would sell the bearer certificates 
in denominations of $100, $500 or $1,000 
either to private investors or to the banks 
or financial institutions all over the coun- 
try. 
vorbis process, with the corporation’s 
capital as a revolving fund, can be con- 
tinued and repeated to the extent that 
good business and financial judgment 
dictate. As the certificates became due, 
they would be forwarded back to the cor- 
poration which would meet them. This 
does not do away with the present method 
of financing, but only makes available 
for the marketing of agricultural com- 
modities a large amount of money in the 
hands of private investors, who know, or 
would soon know, how safe this form of 
investment would be. There could be 
nothing more secure or more liquid than 
the bearer certificates based upon care- 
fully guarded advances on farm products. 


STATISTICS OF DEMAND NECESSARY 


“The government, through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, now estimates at 
frequent intervals during the growing 
season the probable condition of the 
crops and yield of the different farm 
products, so that every one knows ap- 
proximately the amount of wheat, corn, 
oats, barley, rye, cotton, etc., that the 
farmer produces. The buyers and dis- 
tributors are thus fully informed by the 
government. The farmer, on the other 
hand, does not always have the same in- 
formation regarding the demand for con- 
sumption as the buyers and distributors 
have of the output of the farm. In other 
words, he is not on an equal footing with 
the buyer. 

“T believe that there should be collected 
under the Department of Agriculture, by 
the best talent obtainable, full informa- 
tion from all the markets of the world, 
foreign and domestic. This information 
should be tabulated, summarized, and 
made available at frequent intervals— 
daily, semiweekly or weekly. It should 
be posted at the post offices or printed 
in certain publications, so that the pro- 
ducers may be as fully informed regard- 
ing the condition of the buying market. 
The collection and dissemination of these 
facts will tend to avoid wide fluctuations 
in the market, and. make it possible for 
the producer to deal with the buyer on 
an equal basis in the disposition of his 
products. 

“Why should not the government’s ac- 
tivities along these lines be greatly en- 
larged so that the producer will have the 
same character and class of information 
that is available to the buyers and dis- 
tributors? The producer is at a serious 
disadvantage when he does not know the 
conditions surrounding the consumption 
of his product. Yet these facts are in the 
possession of the great buyers and dis- 
tributors of agricultural commodities. 


A SUMMARY OF SUGGESTIONS 

“To sum up, if the suggestions I have 
made were adopted, the farmer would find 
himself in the following position: First, 
he would have adequate, modern storage 
facilities under public supervision. Sec- 
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ond, his products would be certified as to 
grade and amount by licensed graders 
and weighers. Third, the certificates is- 
sued by the ers and weighers would 
be used as the basis of sales and pur- 
chases, as well as the basis of financing. 
Fourth, a fair share of the credits of the 
banking and financial institutions of the 
country would be reserved eduring cer- 
tain periods for crop movement. Fifth, 
all market information would be col- 
lected and made available through trained 
experts by the agricultural department— 
this information to be of the kind and 
character now in the possession of buy- 
ers and consumers of the farmer’s prod- 
ucts. Sixth, a new source of credit, the 
private investor, would be reached by the 
establishment of financing corporations 
to make loans on warehouse receipts. 
“This programme, if put into effect, 
would, in my opinion, place the farmer in 
a position to market his crops advan- 
tageously, whether he desires to do so 
individually or co-operatively. 
“I should like to emphasize the fact 
here that the system of distributing the 
roducts of the farm will be, and should 
e, changed only through evolution, and 
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Housewives are complaining 
about the flour they use in bread 
making. ‘They say that there are 
bugs in it. The flour may come 
from the store bugless, but soon, 
in about two weeks, in a warm 
kitchen or near by, heat develops 
larve and little wrigglers may be 
_perceived with the naked eye. 

A housewife who has investigat- 
ed the subject declares that the 
flour sold nowadays is not bolted. 
Bolting is absolutely necessary in 
the production of flour for human 
consumption. Probably it is be- 
cause bolting costs money that the 
millers have ceased this process in 
producing flour. 

This lady advises other house- 
wives to examine the flour in. their 
bins two weeks after it is placed 
there. They will speedily ascertain 
if it has been bolted, or not. 

—Denver Post. 











not by revolution. For centuries we have 
built up a delicate machinery of produc- 
tion, distribution, and finance, which can- 
not be ruthlessly and suddenly changed 
without injury to all parties concerned. 

“There is no doubt that the farmers 
could buy collectively certain staple com- 
modities with advantage to themselves. 
But there are many things which they 
cannot buy to advantage co-operatively, 
especially where the question of individu- 
al taste is involved, such as clothing for 
men and women. The great question is 
whether the farmers will be better served 
by collective buying, taking all the risks 
involved, than by the present system 
which involves paying a profit to those 
who undertake the risks. Some of the 
cleverest distributors and merchants, 
large and small, now find themselves 
faced with great losses on account of 
bad judgment in purchasing. 

“Care must be taken either in collec- 
tive marketing or in collective buying 
that the power which would come into 
the hands of agencies established for 
these purposes is not abused. I believe 
that what the farmer is striving for is 
not an advantage, but merely that he 
shall receive the full benefit of the results 
of his labor. That he is entitled to this, 
all honest men must agree. 

“Collective buying ought to be confined, 
at least for the time being, to staples. 
Doubtless the question of collective buy- 
ing has come more to the front recently, 
owing to the high prices and wide fluc- 
tuations that have prevailed. Before the 
farmer attempts collective buying, he 
must consider what he is endeavoring to 
replace, or whether he will really save 
anything by it. 

IMPORTANT ROLE OF THE MERCHANT 

“In many sections, the principal factor 
in the financing of the crop production 
and marketing is the country merchant, 
who makes advances or gives credit to the 
farmer until his crops are disposed of. 


Collective buying would result in the 
elimination of this most important factor 

» in the situation without replacing it with 
better machinery, unless the farmers 
through their savings are able to establish 
co-operative stores. These stores would 
have to make the advances now made, 
and take the risks now assumed, by the 
country merchant, who, after all is said, 
has been of the friendliest assistance, and 
has a sincere and sympathetic interest in 
the success of the farmer. The whole 
question revolves around the point 
brought out above as to whether the 
farmer can be better served by collective 
buying or by the present agencies. There 
is no doubt that where the farmers have 
the credit and cash resources, they can 
establish for their mutual benefit collec- 
tive buying machinery. 

“A great difficulty in collective buying 
on a large scale is the financing of the 
project. This will require money, and a 
sufficient amount of it to buy in advance, 
when conditions are favorable, large 
quantities of the various staples needed. 
The necessary capital will have to be pro- 
vided, to. a considerable extent, by the 
farmers themselves. Any large scale 
project will require time and patience 
before it can be built up to the point 
where it will be a real benefit. 


REFORMS SHOULD BE GRADUAL 


“The difficulties and opposition that the 
farmer is going to encounter in his ef- 
forts to secure, through co-operation, 
proper compensation for what he gives 
to the community will be greatly in- 
creased if he attempts too much at once. 
Many a good business venture has failed 
by undertaking too much at first. In 
many cases we find that we started on the 
road to progress, reform or betterment 
only to discover that we have failed when 
we should have been successful. In most 
instances this is due to the desire to ac- 
complish too much in too short a time. 
I recommend the Rochedale plan as a 
basis for co-operative buying, but believe 
each community will have to modify its 
beginning according to local conditions. 

“Tt is a very curious fact that in towns, 
counties, states, and even in the great 
federal government, there is a lack of 
concentration, and indeed much competi- 
tion, in the purchase of the same class of 
goods or materials. There is no reason 
why a city or a state, or the government 
itself, should not have one central pur- 
chasing agency, thus reducing overhead 
expenses as well as competition between 
various departments. I hesitate to state 
how much saving there would be in such 
an operation, but the cost of government 
would vastly decrease. The savings alone 
would help amortize a large part of the 
outstanding obligations in a reasonable 
period. 

“During the war we had evidence of 
what the avoidance, even to a limited ex- 
tent, of competition between the various 
departments in buying meant to the gov- 
ernment. The elimination of competition 
between the allied and associated gov- 
ernments in neutral markets through one 
collective buyer saved them many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. The total 
saving to our government by a system 
that was not functioning perfectly—it 
was being gradually improved when the 
armistice was signed—aggregated vast 
sums. 

“There is another phase of the problem 
of distribution which the city dweller 
may have to undertake and solve, and 
that is the handling of products in the 
city. It has been claimed by many that 
the supervision of the marketing of coal, 
milk and" bread is a matter of almost as 
much municipal concern as the super- 
vision of water, light and street car serv- 
ice. It is in the transfer of products 
from the farm to the city dweller that 
the greatly increased price occurs. This, 
although vital to the farmer, is more the 
city dweller’s problem. Of course, the 
whole question of marketing and distri- 
bution is vitally affected by transporta- 
tion.” 





CEREAL SITUATION IN JUGO-SLAVIA 


Consul K. S. Patton, of Belgrade, 
Serbia, in a recent communication states 
that at the present time the exportation 
of cereals from Jugo-Slavia is greatly 
handicapped by the lack of adequate 
transportation facilities and by the un- 
willingness of the native farmers to sell 
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at any but exorbitant prices. The con- 
sequence is that the grain is being held 
by the latter, and under present condi- 
tions would not find its way into grain 
elevators for storage. The only way to 
handle the production of modern ele- 
vators would be through the Gospodarska 
Zabruga, the ogeisatteral co-operative 
society, which is composed of practically 
the entire farming element of the king- 
dom. 





RICE GROWERS LOSE TRADE 


California Growers Hold Rice and Markets 
Are Lost Because of Lower Prices for 
Southern and Foreign Rice 


If the California rice growers had sold 
their 1920 crop at the time the millers, 
exporters and brokers urged them to sell, 
they would not now be found with their 
rice on hand, and California would not 
have the acute situation in respect to. 
that industry that at this time prevails. 

As early as last October the California 
rice growers were urged to dispose of 
their crop as quickly as harvested, but 
they preferred to hoard it. There was 
an opportunity of gee 8 California 
rice during the months of October, No- 
vember and December of 1920. This was 
rendered possible on account of the for- 
ign rices not being available in large 
quantities before the first of the year. 
It would have been possible to export 
twice the amount of rice we did export, 
provided satisfactory arrangements 
could have been made with the grower, 
whereby the rice would have been re- 
leased at the proper price so that this 
exportation would have been possible. 
Unfortunately, the growers’ ideas were 
very high, and so out of line that it was 
impossible to secure the business at the 
time it was open for us to do so. 

The price of California rice is de- 
pendent upon, first, conditions of the 
market in the southern rice growing sec- 
tion of the United States, Louisiana, 
Texas and Arkansas, as to the size of 
the.crop and the opportunity for an ex- 
port outlet for its surplus; second, on 
foreign rice, against which the exporta- 
tion surplus of California and southern 
rices must be sold in foreign countries. 

The total crop of the United States 


for the season 1920-21 amounts to about » 


14,000,000 pockets of cleaned rice. The 
annual consumption of rice in the United 
States is approximately 4,500,000 pock- 
ets, so it will be readily seen that fully 
two thirds of the American rices must 
be exported. With a bountiful crop of 
foreign rice grown in India, Siam, Sai- 
gon and Brazil, as well as an unusually 
large crop in Japan, it is necessary for 
our domestic rices to sell at competitive 
prices, if it is intended that they should 
compete with these foreign rices. us 

The whole world has seen a radical re- 
adjustment of values, and in this decline 
rice has been no exception. It would be 
as foolish, in view of world conditions on 
rice, to say that any manipulation could 
have caused the decline in California rice 
as it would be to say that manipulation 
had caused the decline in prunes or in 
sugar, silk, wool, coffee or rubber. The 
Pacific Coast will only consume about 25 
per cent of the California crop, and it 
is therefore necessary to seek other out- 
lets, but with all export business elimi- 
nated on account of low prices for ori- 
ental rices, we must look to the eastern 
states. We are again blocked here, as 
shown in the following table giving the 
wholesale delivered cost per 100 Ibs, in 
various cities, of California rice and a 
similar grade from the South: 


Southern 

California rice rice 

San Francisco ........ $5.25 $4.50 
FEO BOT ccosescecccee 5.75 3.85 
GD cbs dececcvesese 6.15 4.05 
St. Lewis 2. cccccsccccs 6.15 3.95 
eee ee 6.15 4.10 
CIMGIMMAR .nccccccccce 6.30 4.00 


Today southern rice is invading Pacific 
Coast markets in direct competition with 
California rice, and is delivered at Pacific 
Coast cities and in intermountain terri- 
tory at lower prices than California rice 
can be delivered. It seems a pity that 
the California rice crop should be hoard- 
ed or held and the trade forced to bring 
rice from Louisiana and Texas to Cali- 
fornia and sell at lower prices than our 
own California rice. 

R. C. Mason. 
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DULUTH, FEB. 12 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 


tons: 
1921 1920 

Family patent..... ..$8.75@9.00 $13.45 @13.70 
Bakers patent ......- 8.50@8.75 138.20@13.45 
First clear, jute..... 7.25 @7.75 9.50@ 9.75 
Second clear, jute... 5.25@5.75 6.75@ 7.00 
No, 2 semolina ..... 9.00@9.25 13.05@13.30 
Durum patent ..... - 8.75@9.00 12.80@13.05 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mill, per bbl, in cottons: 


No. 2 straight ....cccccccscccccccvece $7.90 
Pure white ry@ ...ccecessevesecceceee 8.55 
INO. 8 GOP ccc ccc cccccevcscccccscccese 6.25 
ee” POUT TTT TTITTT TLE 7.45 
No, 8 VO cccccvcccceseccccccscccccccs 6.80 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 


1921 bbis 1920 bbis 1919 bbis 
Feb, 11.. 7,820 Feb, 14..18,220 Feb, 16..19,080 
Feb. 5...16,085 Feb. 7...21,000 Feb. 8... 3,000 
Jan, 29..11,005 Jan. 31..22,785 Feb. 1...17,745 


Jan, 22..15,630 Jan. 24..18,495 Jan. 25..12,775 

WHEAT—Covering movement in futures 
early in the week resulted in a substantial 
advance in prices, which was also reflected 
in the cash market. Mills were picking up 
stocks in a small way and paying up well 
for the best stuff. Elevators cared for sur- 
plus supplies only at the regular going basis. 
Spring futures closed about 6c higher on 
the week; durum, 4c. 


CASH WHEAT CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, during the week, in cents per bushel: 


e-—— Dark northern—, 1dkhd 

Feb. No. 1 No. 2 Montana 
5... 161 @166 158 @163 158 @160 
7... 161 @166 158 @163 157 @159 


8... 170% @175% 167% @172% 163% @165% 
9... 169 @174 166 @171 163 @165 
10... 169% @174% 166% @171% 165% @167% 
11... 166% @171% 163% @168% 163% @165% 
@ @..... 


*Holiday. ° 
net durum—, -——Durum—, 
Feb. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 
5.. 154 @157 152 @155 150 148 
7.. 152 @155 150 @153 148 146 
8.. 159% @162% 157% @160% 155% 153% 
9.. 158 @161 156 @159 154 152 
10.. 160% @163% 158% @161% 156% 154% 
153% 151% 


11.. 157% @160% 155% @158% 
@ 


2°. 
*Holiday. 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Feb, 5 + «eee @39% 139% 45@ 63 
Feb. 7 ~»@38% 137% 45@ 63 
Feb. 8 --@41 141% 45@ 63 
Feb. 9 ‘oat 141% 45@ 63 
Feb, 10 oo 142% 45@ 63 
Feb, 11 “Oio% 143% 45@ 63 
Pe SSS ley ae T. Fer 
Feb, 14, 1920 82% @84% 156% 112@137 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 





-—Spring— -——Durum—, 

March May March May 
Ped, 6 ccvsccee 153 151 152 149% 
TOM FT cntinded 152 149 150 148 
Feb. 8 158% 156% 157% 155% 
Pam. 2 sienaves 158 155% 156 154% 
SW BO tctavges 160% 157% 158% 155% 
POR BS. ccccs ‘ 158% 155% 155% 153% 
POR: OOF cscceds b000d Shave Sbbee . 50868 
*Holiday. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c— Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


Spring .... 235 16 49 268 28 
Durum .... 125 10 22 135 64 
Wetee suas ven 18 19 ° 

Totals... 360 44 90 403 92 

3 eee 81 “ ee 3 es 
GEG setces 287 9 2 22 23 
MO: 8644660 75 302 30 69 ee 
Barley .... os 17 1 es 1 
Flaxseed .. 37 22 12 6 8 8 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 12, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor.) 
1,2nor § 172 ++ 11,406 363 2 20 
3 dk nor } 
3 nor if 16 ee 385 676 2 
All other 

spring .. 422 238 2,563 82 9 5 
1 am dur) 
1, 2 dur f 64 254 3,842 14 ee 1 
All other 

durum .. 187 1,294 5,667 -11 5 3 
Winter .... 1 13 1,998 1 12 10 
Mixed ..... 73 8 eee 61 1 9g 








Totals ..1,635 1,807 25,861 608 31 43 

FLAXSEED—An outstanding short ac- 
count became scared by the strength in the 
general grain list, and ran prices upward 


13@13%c before the stampede was checked. 
May reached high at $1.91 and July $1.93%, 


on Tuesday, after which market worked 
lower. Final figures show an advance of 
10@10%c against the close of Feb. 5. Trad- 
ing was mainly in May, an occasional sale 
being recorded in July. Smaliness of re- 
ceipts was responsible for the light business 
in cash. No, 1 spot and to-arrive still quoted 
Se under May. Stocks increased 36,000 bus 
on the week. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


o——Close——, 

Opening Feb. 14 
Feb.5 High Low Feb. 11 1920 
Feb. ..$.... ise Bicse $.... $5.25 
May .. 1.79 1.91 1.78 1.88% 4.41 


July |. 1.83 1.98% 1.80 1.91 4.32 

Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Domestic—~, ——Bonded——, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 

Oats ....-. $3,541 183 191 2 oe 3 

RYE oocs 192 5,976 2,936 
67 71 





Barley .... 861 i 23 7% 
Flaxseed. . 1,623 60 54 1 oe : 
Corn ...0- - 157 ee oe ee 





CHICAGO, FEB. 12 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 









merchants ...cscccsscces «+++ $10.00@10.25 
Spring patents, jute... --» 8.90@ 9.25 
Spring straights, jute .......... 8.60@ 8.85 
Spring clears, jute .......-+.se6. 6.75@ 7.00 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ...... 3.80@ 4.25 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 8.90@ 9.00 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $9.25 @9.60 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 8.40@9.00 
Clear, southern, jute .......es.e08 6.80 @7.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $9.25 @9.50 
Patent, 95 per cent .....ccsceseees 8.80@9.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute .......-..e00% 6.80 @7.20 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl.. ae 30@8.50 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 7.75 @8.00 


WHEAT—Offerings light. Milling demand 
good, with sales Friday of 35,000 bus. Pre- 
miums based on March delivery of the vari- 
ous grades follow: No. 1 red 28@32c over, 
No. 2 red 26@31%c over, No. 3 red 22@26c 
over, No. 4 red 18@22c over, No. 1 dark 
hard 12@14c over, No. 2 dark hard 10@12c 
over, No. 1 dark northern 9@l15c over, No. 
2 dark northern March to 10c over, No. 3 
dark northern 2@6c under, No. 4 dark 
northern 6@12c under, No. 5 dark northern 
12@18e under, No. 1 hard 10@12c over, No. 
2 hard 8@10c over, No. 3 hard 6@8c over, 
No. 4 hard March to be over, No. 3 dark 
hard 7@10c over, No. 4 dark hard 2@7c 
over, No. 1 northern 5@S8c over, No. 2 north- 
ern March to 6c over, No. 8 northern 3@7c 
under, No, 4 northern 7@12c under, No. 5 
northern 11@18c under, 

Range of prices during the week was as 
follows: 


This week —- week Last year 
1 red... 192 @..... 91@..... 250@... 
2 red... 187 @194 is@isik re ie 
1 hard. 163% @179 160@172% 235@... 
2 hard. 162 @177% 163@170% 232@... 
1 dk hd 165 -" 163@172% rm 
1 nor,s 160 @..... 155@..... 242@... 
S GOR, © cesses $ oceee oMevsec +. @245 
1 dk n..160 @172 161 @i64 275@... 
2dkn..157 @..... 54@..... 65@.. 
CORN—Offerings were lighter. Shippers, 


elevator operators and industries were good 
buyers. Low grades were sold at narrower 
discounts at the close than at the opening of 


the week. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
6 mix.... 52% @57 52%@55%120 @135% 
5*mix.... 58% @58% 53 @56 123%@136% 
4 mix.... 55% @61 64%@58 127 @140% 
3 mix.... 59% @62% 57% @61 a 
2 mix.... 62 @63 60% @63% .....@..... 
6 FOl..0. 52 @57 52% @55 120 ois 
5 yel,.... 53% @58% 53 @56% 123% @139 
4 yel..... 56 @60% 564%@59 127 @141% 
8 yel....- 59% @63% 58 @63%132 @146% 
2 VOloves weet 61 > “o6ees @ucces 
2 FOl.vcece +++ @67 RT @ wccve 
4 white.. 56 @60% 54% @58 oenes Dicccs 
38 white... 59% @63 58 @é6l1 132 @146 
2 white... 63% @64% 60% @63% ..... Deecsce 
1 white.. ....@....81%@62__..... @eveve 


with cash dis- 
The range: 


OATS—Demand improved, 
counts firmer. Supplies light. 


This week Last week Last year 
4 white. 38 @41% 36 @38% 78% @86% 
3 white. 39 @43% 37 @40 79% @87 
2 white. 40% @43% 389% @41% 80 @88 
1 white. 40% @43% 39% @41 80 @s89% 


RYE—Offerings small. No. 2 sold at 
$1.43% @1.50%, almost the same as last 
week, and compared with $1.45@1.55% last 
year. The close, Friday, was $1.40%. May 
closed at $1.39%, and July at $1.22%. 

BAR LRY—Offerings small. Prices ranged 
55@75c, or almost the same as last week, 
compared with $1.15@1.47 last year. The 
close, Friday, was 60@74c. May closed at 
64%c bid. 

CORN GOODS—Trade moderate. Prices 
steady. Corn flour $1.90, corn meal $1.60, 
cream meal $1.55, pearl hominy $1.65, granu- 
lated $1.60, oatmeal $3.10, per 100 lbs, in car 
lots. Rolled oats, $2.75 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Trade slow, and it is 


Jimited. 


reported to have been offered as low as 
$38.50 ton, f.o.b. Chicago, in car lots. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week's receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 

7~Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1921 1920 . 1921 1920 


Flour, bblis..... 190 303 125 200 
Wheat, bus.... 236 861 291 979 
Corm, DUS. ..<s. 2,903 2,263 594 672 
Oats, bus...... 788 1,578 609 918 
Rye, bus....... 119 178 80 179 
Barley, bus.... 103 271 139 149 





KANSAS CITY, FEB. 12 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

pS PPP TT TTT Te ee CC $9.00@9.25 
BOPARNE .cccccccccscccccescccsess 8.05 @8.40 
Piret CORP .cccccccccccccccccccce 6.00@6.50 
Second clear .......ceccecscecces 5.00@6.00 


MILLFEED—Some strength developed in 
the local market this week, although there 
was very little buying by outside interests. 
Offerings were lighter. Quotations, per ton, 
in 100-lb sacks: bran, $19@20; brown shorts, 
$20@21; gray shorts, $21@22. 

WHEAT—A good demand for milling 
wheat prevailed throughout the greater part 
of the week, but poorer samples were dif- 
ficult to move, on account of the absence of 
any export demand. A good part of the 
arrivals applied on contracts, and, conse- 
quently, the supply offered on the floor was 
Prices at the close of the week are 
about 8c bu higher than at last week’s close. 
Cash prices: No. 1 $1.65@1.67, medium $1.65 
@1.66; No. 2 $1.64@1.66, medium $1.63@ 
1.64; No. 3 $1.62@1.64, medium $1.60@1.62; 
No. 4 $1.60@1.62, medium $1.57@1.60; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.88@1.89, No. 2 $1.85@1.88, 
No. 3 $1.81@1.84, No. 4 $1.75@1.80. 

CORN—Demand was good the greater part 
of the week, easing up the last day or two. 
Prices are about 8c higher than last week. 
Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 59@60c, No. 
3 58@59c, No. 4 56@657c; yellow corn, No, 2 
61@62c, No. 3 59@60c, No. 4 58@59c; mixed 
corn, No. 2 58@59c, No. 3 56@57c, No. 4 
55 @56c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis.. 11,050 17,650 61,100 61,765 
Wh’'t, bus.1,236,600 886,950 1,656,450 1,165,050 
Corn, bus...283,750 421,250 69,500 155,000 


Oats, bus...117,300 166,600 102,000 181,500 
Rye, bus.... 13,200 19,800 17,600 6,600 
Barley, bus. 37,500 31,500 15,600 14,300 
Bran, tons.. 600 1,220 3,080 2,820 
Hay, tons... 9,864 20,940 6,564 9,336 





ST. LOUIS, FEB. 12 

Spring first patent $9.10@9.70, 
standard $8.70@9, first clear $6.50@6.90; 
hard winter patent $8.65@9, straight $8@ 
8.40, first clear $5.50@6.25; soft winter pat- 
ent $8.90@11, straight $8@8.20, first clear 
$6.50 @7. 

MILLFEED—Demand dull and _ prices 
easier. Hard and soft winter bran sold at 
$21, and gray shorts at $23@24. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 223 cars, against 268 
last week. “Demand fair at an advance of 
4@5c. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $1.95@ 
1.97; No. 2 red, $1.92@1.95; No. 3 red, $1.90 
@1.91; No. 1 hard, $1.76; No. 2 hard, $1.75. 

CORN—Prices 3@5c higher, demand fair. 
Receipts, 161 cars, against 6503. Closing 
prices: No. 3 corn, 64c; No. 3 yellow, 65c; 
No. 4 yellow, 62% @63c; No. 2 white, 64c; 
No. 4 white, 61c. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal, $1.80; cream meal, $2; 
grits and hominy, $2.25. 

OATS—Receipts, 130 cars, against 165. 
Prices 1@2c higher, demand fair. Closing 
prices: No. 1 white oats, 45c; No. 3 white, 
44% @45c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts— eo ae oy 
1920 





1921 1920 921 
Flour, bbis.. 68,830 151,890 80, 410 142,200 
Wheat, bus. 739,200 447,600 887,370 491,420 


Corn, bus... 306,800 1,144,000 267,590 749,450 








Oats, bus... 356,000 716,000 401,050 787,020 
Rye, bus.... 8,800 1,100 13,460 25,370 
Barley, bus. 17,600 20,800 2,730 2,870 
BALTIMORE, FEB. 12 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ............5. $9.50@9.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 9.00@9.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 9.50@9.75 
Hard winter standard grade ..... 9.00@9.25 
Winter short patent .......... - 9.25@9.50 
Winter straight (near-by) .......- 7.75 @8.00 
WO BOGE, WIS cccccccvscccccses 8.25 @8.75 
Rye flour, standard .............. 7.50@8.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............ $11.00 
City mills’ blended patent ........... 11.00 
City mills’ winter patent ............ 10.50 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 10.25 





MILLFEED—Lower on brans and un- 
changed on heavy stuff, with the whole list 
lifeless. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $28@29; soft winter bran, $30@ 
31; standard middlings, $28@29; flour mid- 
dlings, $31@32; red dog, $38@40; city mills’ 
middlings, $29@30. 

WHEAT—Up 3% @10c; 
movement light. Receipts, 


demand good, 
92,255 bus; ex- 


ports, 259,128; stock, 1,477,541. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.91; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.78; March, 


$1.78%; range of southern for week, $1.55@ 
1,74, 

CORN—Advanced 3%c; movement and de- 
mand large. Receipts, 855,834 bus; exports, 
615,714; stock, 1,734,368. Closing prices: 
contract spot, 79%c; February, 79%c; March, 
79%c; range of southern for week, 70@ 
et spot near-by yellow cob, bbl, $3.85@ 
-90. 


OATS—Slightly firmer; demand and move- 
ment small, Receipts, 39,970 bus; stock, 
567,219. Closing prices: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 47% @48c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
46% @47c. 

RYE—Gained 4%c; movement and de- 
mand moderate. Receipts, 295,969 bus; ex- 
ports, 320,257; stock, 4,009,212. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, $1.65%. 





MILWAUKEE, FEB. 12 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton ........... vs rs 35 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 0@ 9.50 
First clear, Cotton .......ccccsee HS 4 7.00 
Second clear, cotton .........+0.6 4.25@ 4.65 
Rye flour, white, cotton ......... 9.00@ 9.30 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 8.20@ 8.30 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 5.75@ 7.45 
Kansas patent, cotton .......... 8.75@ 9.00 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... 1.85@ 2.00 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... 1.80@ 1.85 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ...... 1.70@ 1.75 

MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, 
$24.50@25; standard fine middlings, $22.50 


@ 23.50; flour middlings, $27@28.50; rye feed, 
$22@23; oil meal, $41; red dog, $32@33; glu- 
ten feed, $35; hominy feed, $26.50,—all in 
100-lb sacks, 





BOSTON, FEB. 12 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short...$10.75@11.00 
Spring patents, standard ...... 9.25@10.75 
Hard winter patents ........... 9.00@10.00 


Soft winter patents .........66+ 9.00@10.00 
Soft winter straights .......... 8.50@ 9.00 
Soft winter clears ...........+. 8.25@ 8.75 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 8.75@ 9.25 


MILLFEED—Market dull and weak, with 
lower prices and some pressure to sell. 


Spring bran, $30; winter bran, $31; mid- 
dlings, $29.50@33; mixed feed, $34.50@37; 


red dog, $40; second clears, $43; gluten feed, 
$48.28; hominy feed, $30; stock feed, $35; 
oat hulls, reground, $15; cottonseed meal, 
$37 @40,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Market fairly 
steady, with a quiet demand. White corn 
flour, $2.25@2.75; white corn meal, $2.25@ 
2.75; hominy grits and samp, $2.25@2.75; 
cream of maize, $4.25; granulated yellow 
corn meal, $2; bolted yellow, $1.95; feeding, 
$1.60; cracked corn, $1.60,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand good, with market 
steady at’recent decline. Rolled quoted at 
$3, Faas cut and ground at $3.30, per 90-lb 
sack, 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND STQCKS 


7-Receipts— -—Stocks—— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bblis....*15,730 COGS svees . 46688 
Wheat, bus... 1,050 ..... 1,078 250,043 
Corn, bus..... S.36B 8 ccccs 3,687 9,847 
Oats, bus..... 16,000 9,000 13,672 205,721 
BO, DUccces cocce seece 2,168 3,704 
pA eee 3.366 ccece 
Corn meal, bbls 113 +: | ere y are re 
Oatmeal, cases. 4,785 3 ..... ceeee eevee 
Oatmeal, sacks. 1,430 WiONe fteee thane 


*Includes 350 bbls for export, compared 


with 205 in 1920. 





BUFFALO, FEB. 12 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 

Best patent spring ............ $.....@10.15 
BNET. POROME occ vecccrcieccecs cose @ 9.20 
PES Ce 6006-66066 oneccesoees -@ 7.50 
en ees MEE ccone@ 4.26 
Se Ge SHED (heb disso ces css -@10.25 
Bes GS 0 6-6060.60 5006 cccees -@ 9.25 

Sackea 

BG, DOP TOR. bc cctessvciccecee $.....@25.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... - @24.00 
Re GE. 6.660 66068 00600560606 - @30.50 
me eee - @30.50 
OG GOR, POP GOR co cetisctccsics -@35.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs....... -@ 1.85 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 11 @81.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... - @31.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... + @27.50 
Gluten feed, per ton .........+. «+» @39.43 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent ... - @37.00 
Cee Py, DOP OUR sicddiccrccees - @40.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ........ oooee@ 2.65 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... -@12.00 
Milo, No. 3, 100 Ibs ............ --@ 1.37 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ..........+. -@ 2.40 


WHEAT—A few cars of winter wheat 
were sold here at $1.80 for No. 2 white, No. 
2 red and No. 2 mixed, on track, through 
billed, but anything in store was quoted 
at $2. The bulk of the receipts is going 
direct to the mills here, 

CORN—Opened easy at ic decline, with 
liberal offerings, which were quickly cleaned 
up and an advance of 2c followed the next 
day. Later in the week, buyers wanted 
corn and, with light offerings, the market 
advanced 2c more, closing strong. Closing: 
No. 2 yellow, 76c; No. 3 yellow, 75c; No. 4 


a TEESE 
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yellow, 78c; No. 5 yellow; 68c; No. 6 yellow, 
65c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Quiet until the close of the week, 
when a few cars were wanted on track and 
the off were light. rhe clabe wes fe 
higher than last wee Closing, asked: No. 
1 white, 49%c; No. 2 white, 49%c; No. 3 
white, We Se No, 4 white, 44%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Stronger for choice malting, 
but little done, as bids were too low. Quo- 
tations: malting 85@9ic, and feed 73@78c, 
on track, through billed. 

RYE—tThere were bids at the close at 
$1.57% for No, 2, on track, through billed. 





PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 12 


FLOUR—Receipts, 6,000 bbls, and 7,949,630 
lbs in sacks, Exports, 7,000 sacks to Lon- 
don, 3,085 to Liverpool and 19,000 to, Glas- 
gow. Quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 







Spring firet patent ............+. grt Ge 
Spring standard patent ........ « 9.00@ 9.25 
Spring first clear .......... 7.60@ 7.75 
Hard winter short patent 9.50@ 9.75 


Hard winter straight ...... -» 9.00@ 9.25 
Soft winter straight ...........+. 8.00@ 9.00 
RYE FLOUR—Quiet but steady, with of- 
ferings moderate. We quote on a basis of 
$9.75@10.25 bbl in sacks, according to qual- 
ity. ; 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply 
and quiet, with little change in prices. Quo- 
tations, $4.75@5 per 98-lb sack. 

WHEAT—Market irregular, but closed 
firm at a net advance of 9c. Receipts, 239,- 
098 bus; exports, 265,954; stock, 1,196,584. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 

No, 2 red winter .... ceeeeee © $1,85@1,.90 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky ecasee + 1.76@1.81 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 6 wheat, 
lic under No, 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Quiet, and again lower un- 
der freer offerings and general pressure to 
sell. Quotations: 

Mpring OFAN .ccscncccvccsccvecs $29.00@30.00 





Soft winter bran ........... . 80.00@31.00 
Standard middlings 29.00@ 30.00 
Flour middlings ............... 32.00 @ 33.00 
ROG GOB oc ise cddiocveccccdsocese 39.00 @ 40.00 


CORN—Quiet, but offerings light and mar- 
ket firm and ic higher. Receipts, 149,104 
bus; exports, 85,714; stock, 818,701. Quota- 
tions, 78@79c for new No. 3 yellow, and 76 
@i77c for new No. 4 yellow. 


CORN GOODS—Sold slowly, and showed 
little change. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $2.20 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 2.30 
Yellow table meal, fancy ...........++. 2.10 


OATS—Firm, and advanced 2c under light 
offerings, but trade quiet. Receipts, 28,175 
bus; stock, 298,387. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
53% @5ic; No. 38 white, 52% @58c; No. 4 
white, 50@50%c. 


OATMEAL—tTrade slow at quoted rates. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$4.33; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $5.80; patent cut, per two 100-Ib 
sacks, $9.23; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4.65. 





TOLEDO, FEB. 12 


FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $9, 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $28. eg {3 00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ....... - @28.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 28. $.00@ 28. 50 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @39.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bags.. -@ 7.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 25 cars, 5 contrast, 
CORN—Receipts, 20 cars, none contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 19 cars, 9 contract. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 35,000 49,000 31,000 61,000 
Corn, bus.... 25,000 19,000 32,000 21,000 
Oats, bus.... 39,000 49,000 47,000 27,000 





NEW YORK, FEB. 12 


FLOUR—Prices more nearly reflect wheat 
prices than at any time during present 
month, and every advance in wheat meant 
advance in flour. Buyers’ ideas still much 
below those of mills, but indications are 
that, on stabilized market, fairly good vol- 
ume of business could be done. Mill offer- 
ings not as pressing as they were. Price 
range: spring fancy patent, $10.50@10.95; 
standard patent, $8@9; clear, $6.10@8; soft 
winter straight, $8.95@9.25; hard winter 
straight, $8.75@9.75; clear, $7@8; rye, $8.75 
@9.50,—all in jute. Receipts, 160,337 bbis. 


WHEAT—tTendency in prices upward, and 
in view of fact that no export inquiry de- 
veloped, trade somewhat puzzled over this. 
Prices: No. 2 red, c.i.f., nominal; No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.94%; No, 2 mixed durum, $1.86%. 
Receipts, 414,400 bus. 


CORN—Market firmer in sympathy with 
wheat, and owing to smalier receipts and 
lighter country offers. More or less outside 
buying in evidence, Prices: No. 2 yellow, 
75%c; No. 2 mixed, 85c; No. 2 white, 86c. 
Receipts, 175,000 bus. 


OATS—Market quiet, but prices firmer in 
sympathy with corn and smaller receipts. 
Prices were 51@58%c, according to quality. 
Receipts, 106,000 bus, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 15 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b, Minneap- 
olis, per 196 Ibs, were within the following 
range: 


Feb. 15 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 

cotton ......+-.-$9.80@10.05 $13.90@14. os 
Standard patent ... 9.30@ 9.85 13.65@14.4 
Bakers patent ..... 8.90@ 9.60 13. See so 
*First clear, jute... 6.00@ 6.25 9.2 
*Second clear, jute. 4.00@ 4.25 2008 . Hs 

*140-Ib jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b. Minneapolis, today (Feb. 15), in 
jute, were: 

Feb. 15 Year ago 
Medium semolina.. he ri dy 75 $12.50@12.55 
Durum flour ....... @8. - 10.00@10.40 
CIOAP .ccccccces ccove eet overs @ 6.50 


WEBPKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 


WOR 80... scene - 246,960 190,760 156,255 
Feb. 12... 276,289 258,370 167,455 151,620 
Feb, 5... 298,625 252,620 186,570 135,325 
Jan. 29... 290,350 239,855 213,215 180,575 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1921 1920 “gpae 1918 

Vad... 18.600 -ceove 3,8 
Feb. 12... 1, 071 2,930 e 
Feb. 6... 2,50 0 895 ...... 238,246 
Jan.. 29... 18,441 11,625 ...... 61,680 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 





Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- oo --~Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 viene. 1921 1920 


Jan, 1.. 61 68,566 159,670 213,025 1,386 


- Jan. 8.. 61 68,565 176,830 232,610 715 eee 


Jan, 15. 61 68,565 206,975 205,020 eee eee 
Jan, 22. 61 68,565 182,970 193,275 «++ 8,555 


Jan, 29. 60 68,215 216,405 176,345 ese eee 
Feb. 6. 56 66,165 185,025177,131 336 eee 
Feb, 12. 47 56,025 150,877 114,026 eos eee 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 


‘day (Feb, 15), prompt shipment, per 2,000 


lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Feb. 15 Year ago 
. -$19.50@20.00 $42.00@42.50 
Stand. middlings.. 19.00@20.00 46.50@47.00 
Flour middlings. -@24.00 564.00@56.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 29. 00@34. 00 61.00@61.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*...«.... $25.50 @ 26.00 


Bran ....cee0s 





No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*. 

Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 20. 00@21. 00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.35@ 2.40 
Corn meal, yellowf ....-...++++ 2.20@ 2.30 





Rye flour, white* ....... 8.70@ 8.80 
Rye flour, pure dark* 6.40@ 6.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ...... - 7.35@ 7,40 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 7.20@ 7.25 
Rolled oats*® .......eeeeee P -@ 2.70 
Mill screenings, light, per ton. 7. '00@10. 00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 10.00 @13.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton .56.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 7.00@13.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 15.00@20.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 20.00@30.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 8.00 @12.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 12.00@20.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 7.00@10.00 
Linseed oi] meal® ......++6.++ + «ee « @37.00 

*In sacks. fPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES e 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 

Feb. No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No.1 

9... 168% @171% 164% @169\% 161% @180% 
10... 173 @176 169 @1i74 166 @171 
| ar vate’ sae 166% @itty 163% @168% 


+ Prerrrr. PeeeeMesers Seteeeeere @..... 
14... isk Oit6% ids Oi73% 165% @169% 
15... 175% @178% 171% @175% 168% @173% 


Feb, No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
9... 164% @169% hth +-* t 156% @161% 
10... 168 @1i74 165 171 161 @166 
Al... oe 162% O107% 158% @162% 
c00ee estes @ nce. 
|) ae isis @ vais 164% @169% 160% @164% 
15... 170% @175% 167% @172% 163% @167% 


Feb. March May Feb. March May 
9 $1.51% $1.49% 12°%....$...... $..-.-- 

| ree 1.56 1.62% 14..... 1.57% 1.55% 

eee 1.53% 1.50% 15..... 1.61% 1.60 


*Holiday. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
F 


Saturday were: eb. 14 
Feb.12 Feb. 6 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,977,570 1,838,200 1,571,060 
Flour, bbis ...... 19,980 26,064 39,593 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,032 1,347 2,114 
Corn, bus ....... 225,780 350,900 207,000 
Oats, bus ....... 309,400 322,660 262,260 
Barley, bus ..... 168,000 200,200 127,270 
Rye, Bue ......0% 80,640 125,460 151,040 
Flaxseed, bus ... 68,000 62,160 80,640 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Feb. 14 
Feb.12 Feb. 5 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 854,080 1,017,900 646,000 
Flour, bbis ...... 301,630 358,617 315,089 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,612 13,011 11,653 
Cerm, BUS .ceccce 200,000 225,280 107,900 
Gate, BES ....c%. 200,220 404,040 220,000 
Barley, bus ..... 155,310 247,500 103,620 
Rye, bus ....... - 81,200 119,700 109,470 
Flaxseed, bus ... 15,210 7,560 1,000 


MINNBAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 14 Feb, 15 
Feb. 12 Feb.5 1920 1919 
No. 1 dark .....1,163 1,302 531 2,627 
No, 1 northern... 23 108 88 12,919 
No. 2 northern.. 10 10 180 =6.1, 582 
Others .........5,133 1,405 8,059 6,885 
Totals .......6,339 6,846 8,859 24,013 
In 1918 ....... 723 690 ose “ew 
In 1917 .......12,220 12,367 ee eee 
In 1916 .......12,706 18,247 bes “eT ode 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 38 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week Seg per — 
Feb, Corn Barley 
8... 52@53 84 028% 108% pity 46@64 
9... 52@53 375% @38% 142 @143 46@64 
10... 583@54 38% @38% 145 @147 46 @65 
11... 583@54 38 > ae 141% @143% jos 
14... 57@58 39% @40% 146 @i48  48@67 

*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 14 Feb. 15 Feb.16 
Feb. 12 Feb.5 1920 1919 1918 
Corn ... 7338 664 98 
Oats ...8,679 8,659 3,038 640 1,586 
Barley visi252 1,234 819 1,070 1,019 
Bye .+.0 FT 67 5,046 4,049 578 
Flaxs’d, 1,184 1,185 33 38 108 
FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
o—Mplse—  ———Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
Feb. 8....$1.84% 1.84% 1.84 1.89 1.90 
Feb. 9... 1.82% 2% 1.82 1.87 1.88 





o 
~eo 
an 
oO 


1.8 
Feb. 10.... 185% 1.85% 1.84% 1.89% 1.92 
Feb. 11.... ——s 1.83 % —_—s — 1.91 
Feb. 12°... ....- ° . 
Feb. 14.... 1.83 183° 1.85" i930 192% 


*Holiday. 

Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r—Receip c——In store——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


* Minneapolis.. 68 81 104 1,184 33 38 


Duluth..... - 87 22 12 1,624 60 54 


Totals.... 105 103 116 2,808 93 92 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Feb. 12, 
1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o—Receipts—, —Shipments— 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
om eee by 019 2,837 425 296 
Duluth ..... +» 2,961 950 2,049 651 


Totals ....... 6,980 3,787 2,474 947 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Feb. 4, in bushels (000’s omitted): 




















Elevator— Wheat Oats ww Flax 
Be Pe ctescces + 1,064 647 coe 
Consolidated ..... 1,059 114 iS 33 
Ogilvies ....... oe 955 200 76 
Western ...... eee 942 189 18 i02 
Grain Growers... 1,738 499 85 
Fort William .... 182 161 65 206 
GBB, ascsicces + 2,632 1,913 210 297 
Northwestern ° 627 22 13 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 2,647 1,888 614 1 
Can, Gov't ,..... 479 1,152 182 518 
Sask. Co-op. .... 3,323 458 73 85 

Totals .......+ 15,679 7,289 1,517 1,243 
WES BS ccccccee 8,255 3,501 1,248 225 
Receipts ........ e 675 599 221 60 
Rail shipments... 586 83 82 6 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 10 No. 2C. W......1,786 
No. 1 northern. .6,944 No. 3C. W...... 2,170 
No. 2 northern..3,471 Ex. 1 feed ..... 240 


No. 3 northern..3,743 1 feed ......... 709 
‘ 639 


No, 4 orcese BS POCORN wccccccce 801 
Me. 6 vcecceces © BRT ORR wcccvcces 1,583 
NO. 6 ccccccces oo 
Feed ......... se 13 Total . ..cccecs 7,289 
Durum ......... 2 
Winter 2 csccsocs 19 
Others .... «+ 646 





Total .......15,679 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Feb. 12, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore ..1,479 1,775 568 1,058 126 


Boston ..... eee 7 14 2 2 
Buffalo ..... 4,505 942 2,048 eo 332 
Chicago .... 700 11,158 11,818 46 350 
Detroit ..... 43 49 172 42 oes 
Duluth ..... 1,635 156 3,542 197 67 
Galveston ...2,593 29 ese 229 eee 


Indianapolis. 110 534 377 bas 

Kan. City...2,242 1,811 1,308 106 éee 
Milwaukee... 97 1,017 678 26 161 
Minneapolis 6,339 733 8,679 71 1,262 
N.. Orleans. .3,283 1,396 293 22 177 
Newp. News. . 274 4 ose Tr 
New York...3, 455 601 915 232 286 
Omaha ..... 918 1,228 1,258 42 29 
Peoria ...... 9 395 265 2 


Philadelp’'a 1,198 828 292 ees 
St. Louis ... 318 1,220 1,074 oc ae 
Toledo ..... 648 ‘220 731 31 2 











» Totals ...29,572 24,373 34,036 2,157 2,794 
Last year..55,212 4,172 10,800 20,004 3,603 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 2,983,000 bus; barley, 
13,000. Increases—Corn, 4,007,000 bus; oats, 

260,000; rye, 298,000. 














February 16, 1921 


OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Feb. 15, in cents per 100 lbs: 


From——————Y 
Phila- New- 
Balti- del- port 





To— more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... 66.50 66. 
Amsterdam .... 22.50 22.50 26. 00 
Antwerp ...... 22.50 22.50 
pee o B2.60. 226 cone 
Bremen ....... 25.00 25.00 Soee 
Bristol ........ eee ® e006 
MEE sp 09-0 00.0 -- 82.60 37.60 .... 
Christiania .... - $2.60 32.50 .... 
Stavanger ..... 37.50 37.60 .... 
Copenhagen ... 32.50 32.50 
COP ceccccscss $2.50 25 cece 
Dueblim « ..ccccee 32.50 .. 

Dundee ........- 66.50 66.50 
Glasgow ......-.« 32.50 32.50 .. 
Stockholm ..... 40.00 40.00 
Gothenburg .... 32.50 32.50 .. 
Malimé ...... one 40.00 .. e 
Hamburg .....- 25.00 25.00 
Havre ....... ° 22.50 22.50 
Helsingfors 42.50 50.00 

p= >) | Peay 32.50 32.50 

EGER cccccccccs } kets ec0b ‘Sank @6 0 
Liverpool ...... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
London ........ 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Londonderry ... ..+- «+--+ 83.60 .... 5%. 
Manchester .... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Newcastle 2.2 88.60 2002 see coos serve 
Rotterdam ..... 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
Danzig ...... -- 80.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 .:.. 
Southampton .. 32.50 .... ...2 sees 

St. John’s, N. F. 75.00, o 6008 sows 


Quoted rate from heuneet News to pat 
sterdam, 25c; to Liverpool, 32.5c; to London, 
<a to Manchester, 32.5c; to Rotterdam, 

5c. 





Minneapolis Flour Output and Exports 

Flour output and direct foreign flour ship- 
ments of Minneapolis mills by calendar 
years: 


Output Exports’ Per ct. 
bbis bbls exported 
15,003,195 864,825 5.76 
17,500,890 1,098,255 6.26 
14,413,830 1,334,260 
17,610,845 1,086,590 6.16 
18,541,650 1,410,970 7.60 
18,089,195 1,459,690 8.06 


1914......+. 17,769,280 1,873,930 10.54 
1913........ 17,673,725 
1912.......+. 17,031,935 . 
1911......+. 15,795,470 1,136,685 7.19 
1910......+. 16,375,760 


14,867,245 1,645,190 11.07 
13,694,895 2,121,265 5.4 

13,660,465 2,349,540 17.19 
13,825,795 2,425,035 17.54 
14,366,095 2,188,775 16.23 
13,652,735 1,741,120 12.75 
15,581,806 3,080,610 19.77 
16,260,105 3,410,405 20.97 


1901......+. 16,921,880 3,897,905 21.31 
1900........ 16,082,726 
1899......+- 14,291,780 5 
14,232,595 4,052,585 28.47 
13,635,206 5 
12,874,890 . 
10,581,635 3,080,935 29.11 


9,400,535 2,370,756 26.21 
9,377,635 2,877,275 30.68 
9,750,470 3,337,205 34.22 
1,877,947 3,038,065 38.63 
6,988,830 2,107,125 30.14 
6,088,865 1,953,816 52.08 
7,056,680 2,197,640 $1.14 
1887......-. 6,674,900 2,650,000 40.30 
1886.......- 6,168,000 2,288,600 37.10 


ceeren sees 





BO i i0'cnus 
SUE staves. 442,600 


Mi lis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 


1,551,790 








Feb, 9... 242 149 174 9 254 255 
Feb. 10 ... 337 °©.. 144 °©.. 460. ... 
Feb. 11 ... 303 353 144 6 319 18 
Feb. 12... *.. 318 °.. T wes 350 
Feb. 14... 526 229 84 8 381 166 
Feb. 15 ... 274 103 74 2 831 236 











Totals ..1,582 1,047 620 32 2,235 825 
*Holiday. 





Minneapolis—Oil Cake Movement by Routes 
Yearly shipments of linseed oil cake from 
Minneapolis, by calendar years, in pounds, by 
routes (000’s omitted): 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
C., M, & St. P. 29,157 19,656 24,336. 24,835 
Cc. 8. P.. 

& Th Siewees - 26,230 28,011 29,206 
M. & St. L.. 10,484 7,927 10,464 1,422 
Gt. Northern. 4,458 19,739 11,748 11,320 
North. Pacific. 248 22,750 1,021 3,647 
GG Wi. -cscce 22,418 33,445 33,819 52,986 
cC., B. & Q.... 15,584 14,442 7,561 19,018 
BOO ccscsscves 302 7,046 1,552 4,255 
Rock Island .. 15,812 21,971 24,379 36,280 
Minn, Transfer 19,162 48,472 39,082 38,165 





Totals .....-. 144,823 221,667 191,973 221,135 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 

Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
Yield Yield 
-- 1,785 10,990 1910....2,467 12,718 
«- 1,672 7,661 1909.... 2,083 19,513 
-- 1,910 18,360 1908.... 2,679 25,805 
-. 1,984 9,164 1907.... 2,864 25,851 
- 1,605 14,296 1906.... 2,506 25,576 
- 1,387 14,030 1906.... 2,535 28,477 
. 1,645 13,749 1904.... 3,264 23,400 
.. 2,291 17,863 1903.... 3,233 27,300 
«++. 2,851 28,073 1902....3,740 29,285 
1911.... 2,757 19,370 1901.... ...- 17,692 
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CONTRACT CLAUSES CONSTRUED 

The pertinency of the decision of the 
appellate division of the New York su- 
preme court in the case of. Traylor vs. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, 183 
N.Y.S. 181, to common dealings in the 
flour trade is not defeated by the cir- 
cumstance that the contract there in- 
volved was one to pay a commission for 
obtaining munition contracts with bel- 
ligerent countries, instead of the more 
common contract to pay commissions for 
obtaining flour orders from private con- 
cerns, 

One of the specially important points 
decided in the case limits the effect of a 
clause excusing nonperformance of sales 
contracts. A clause inserted in contracts 
negotiated by plaintiff for defendant 
provided that defendant should not be 
liable for nondeliveries due to “strikes 
or fires or act of God or other causes 
beyond their reasonable control.” It is 
decided that this clause was not broad 
enough to exempt liability for nondeliv- 
ery due to any lack of knowledge of 
methods involved in performance of the 
contract, nor to delay in securing con- 
struction vf the seller’s plant, and in 
getting materials, etc. The court holds 
that the clause must be read as referrin 
only to extraordinary causes which coul 
not be foreseen and anticipated when 
the contract was entered into. 

The other important point adjudicated 
concerned plaintiff’s right to commissions 
on unperformed contracts negotiated for 
defendant. The contract under which 
plaintiff was employed specified that his 
commissions were payable “as and when” 
payments should be made to defendant, 
but that after defendant’s acceptance of 
orders procured by plaintiff, defendant 
should “assume all responsibilities and 
obligations.” Holding that plaintiff's 
commissions were earned on defendant’s 
acceptance of orders, the court says: 

“If defendant failed through inability 
to perform, other than from causes speci- 
fied in the contract of sale, the commis- 
sions became due at least at the extend- 
ed contract date. This construction 
would be given to the ordinary brokerage 
contract. In this contract, however, the 
plaintiff's right of recovery is fortified 
by the provision that all contracts are 
to be submitted to defendant for ap- 
proval before they shall be accepted, ‘and 
after acceptance we shall assume all re- 
sponsibilities and obligations in connec- 
tion therewith’ . . . 

“While perhaps not necessary to the 
conclusion which we reach, nevertheless 
this provision may fairly be interpreted 
to mean that the plaintiff has earned his 
commission when he produces*a contract 
which defendant approves, but payment 
thereof is to be delayed until defendant 
has received the price of performance, 
for which performance it assumes full 
responsibility. We find no ambiguity in 
the contract which makes competent 
parol [extraneous and oral] evidence. 
Its import seems clear, and upon the 
facts shown we think plaintiff is entitled 
to commissions upon the gross amounts 
of the contracts.” 


ARBITRATION CLAUSES 


The decision of the appellate division 


of the New York supreme court in the 
case of Berkovitz vs. Arbib & Houlberg, 
Inc., 183 N.Y.S. 304, draws attention 
to a recent change in the state of the law 
in New York on the subject of the 
validity of a clause in a contract for the 
sale of goods, providing for arbitration 
of disputes that may arise. 

Goods were imported under an agree- 
ment made in New York for arbitration 
of any ~~ concerning the quality 
of goods delivered, and were rejected 
as being of noncontract grades. The 
sellers sought enforcement- of the pro- 
vision for arbitration, but were defeated ; 
it being held that, when the contract was 
made in 1919, agreements of this nature 
were unenforceable, and that this con- 
tract was not governed by a statute 
effective April 19, 1920, specially author- 
izing stipulations in advance for arbi- 
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tration. Part of the opinion of the court 
is as follows: 

“It has always been the established 
law in this state that agreements in ad- 
vance to oust its courts of jurisdiction 
are a nullity, and entirely illegal and 
void.... hen the agreement in ques- 
tion was made, therefore, the arbitration 
clause therein contained was revocable 
at any time by either party, without in- 
curring any liability by so yomy * The 
purchaser had a right, under the laws of 
this state, to refuse to submit to arbi- 
tration or to be in any way bound there- 


y- 

“The arbitration law . . : became a 
law April 19, 1920. This was after the 
making of the agreement between the 
ae tye and the arrival of the goods, 

ut before their rejection. Under that 
law, it is provided by article 2, section 2: 
‘A provision in a written contract to 
settle by arbitration a controversy there- 
after arising between the parties to the 
contract, or a submission hereinafter 
entered into of an existing controversy 
to arbitration . . . shall be valid, en- 
forceable and irrevocable, save upon such 
grounds as exist at law or in equity for 
the revocation of any contract.’ . : 
Article 2, section 3, provides a method 
for enforcing agreements to arbitrate, 
under which the application now before 
us was made. It begins as follows: 

“‘Remedy in Case of Default——A 
party aggrieved by the failure, neglect 
or refusal of another to perform under 
a contract or submission providing for 
arbitration, described in section 2 hereof, 
may petition the supreme court, or a 
judge thereof, for an order directing 
that such arbitration proceed in the man- 
ner provided for in such contract or sub- 
mission.’ 

“. . . The fair and reasonable con- 
struction of the law, it seems to me, is 
that it was intended to apply, and does 
apply, only to contracts and submis- 
sions which alike were made after the 
date of its passage. To hold otherwise 
would be to attribute to the legislature 
an intent to deprive one party to an 
agreement of his absolute right to ter- 
minate it at will, to give to the other 
party an irrevocable right where thereto- 
fore it was revocable at the will of the 
other party, and to create a new remedy 
for the enforcement of this new right.” 


DISCRIMINATION BY RAILROADS 
There is a rule of law that has been 
frequently applied by the courts, to the 
effect that shortage of railway equip- 
ment, caused by unforeseen and unusual- 
ly heavy traffic, will not excuse a rail- 
road company from making a pro rata 
distribution of its cars to shippers simi- 
larly situated. It was applied by the 
Arkansas supreme court in the late case 
of Robertson vs. Dickinson, 223 S.W. 12, 
wherein plaintiff was awarded damages 
against railway receivers for failure to 
furnish more than 27 cars on orders for 
125 to be used in the shipment of hay. 
Finding that one Sims, another ship- 
per- similarly situated, had been fur- 
nished more cars, the court said: “The 
testimony shows that appellants fur- 
nished from 40 to 75 per cent of the cars 
ordered. If Sims received 40 to 75 per 
cent of the cars ordered by him it cer- 
tainly cannot be said as a matter of law 
that appellee, under similar circum- 
stances, should not have received like 
treatment at the hands of appellants. 
We cannot discover any undisputed evi- 
dence in the record furnishing a conclu- 
sive and satisfactory reason for the 
seeming preference in favor of Sims in 
the matter of furnishing him cars... . 
“In St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. vs. 
Clay County Gin Co., 77 Ark. 360, 92 
S.W. 534, we said: ‘But the liability of 
the carrier under the act of March 11, 
1899 (Kirby’s Digest, sec. 6804), is 
founded, not so much on the inadequacy 
of the facilities at his command to sup- 
ply the demands of shippers as on his 
refusal or failure to make the facilities, 
which he has, available to all who are 
similarly situated, without discrimination 


or delay. Far the act makes it the duty 


to furnish without discrimination or de- 
lay. So if the carrier by reason of some 
unforeseen and unusual or unprecedent- 
ed condition in the traffic is unable to 
furnish cars for the accommodation of 
all shippers, he must, in order to escape 
liability under this statute, furnish such 
as he has, to all shippers, without dis- 
crimination or delay,” 


BROKER’S DUTY 


The decision of the Kansas City court 
of appeals in the case of Russell Grain 
Co. vs. Bainter, 223 S.W. 769, establishes 
a point of law of vital importance to 
every one who sells commodities through 
brokers. And the decision is of no less 
importance to brokers themselves. The 
court holds that a broker is under legal 
obligation to use reasonable diligence and 
care to sell at the best price obtainable, 
and must account for his failure to do so. 

Plaintiff received a car of wheat from 
defendant for sale on commission, ad- 
vancing $2,900 on defendant’s draft. 
Plaintiff sold the wheat for $2,347.03, and 
deduction of commission and expenses 
left defendant indebted to plaintiff 
$652.16, the excess of the advance made 
by the broker above the net proceeds of 
the grain. Defendant successfully re- 
sisted plaintiff's attempt to recover this 
balance, on the ground that the plaintiff 
could have sold the wheat at a market 
price of $3,022.10, 

The judge and jury in the trial court 
found in defendant’s favor, and the court 
of 7 upholds the verdict, saying: 
“We find there was abundant and sub- 
stantial evidence to sustain the jury in 
finding that plaintiff could have obtained 
a better price, and by careless neglect 
failed to do so.” 

The higher court also approves instruc- 
tions given by the trial judge to the jury, 
to the effect that it was plaintiff's duty 
to act in good faith and with reasonable 
diligence and care in the sale of the 
wheat, and that if the defendant in- 
formed the plaintiff that he would be 
satisfied to get a certain price, and plain- 
tiff by reasonable diligence and care 
could have sold at that price, but failed 
to make such effort, and thereafter sold 
at a lower price, plaintiff could not re- 
cover. 

CORPORATION'S LIABILITY 

In a recent case the Georgia court of 
appeals follows rulings in other states 
by holding that a corporation is not liable 
for damages resulting from the speaking 
of false, malicious, or defamatory words 
by one of its agents, even where in utter- 
ing such words the speaker was acting 
for thé benefit of the corporation and 
within the scope of the duties of his 
agency, unless. it affirmatively appears 
that the agent was expressly directed or 
authorized by the corporation to speak 
the words in question. 


SELLING CERTAIN GOODS 


It appears to be well-established law 
that where a contract for a sale of bran, 
grain, or other commodity does not con- 
template production at any certain mill 
or other place, the seller may deliver the 
required ds from any source whence 
he may obtain the necessary supply of 
the contract goods. But a decision of 
the California district court of appeals 
draws attention to the point that, where 
a contract expressly contemplates a spe- 
cific source of supply, the bayer is not 
bound to accept goods obtained else- 
where (Hogue-Kellogg Co. vs. Petit, 192 
Pac. 113). It is held that a contract to 
deliver beans grown on certain land 
could not be satisfied by tendering beans 
te somewhere else, although no dif- 

erence in quality might be involved. So 
it seems to be good law that a contract 
to sell “bran” permits the seller to de- 
liver bran produced at any mill. But a 
contract to deliver 1,000 bbls of Pond 
Lily flour could not be satisfied by a 
tender of Red Eagle flour, although the 
two products might be equal in quality. 
A, L. H. Srreer. 





OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- ° 


senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WHOS WOE cwcecoaveveicces 13,042 54 
BOE WORE cvs ccccccsessces 14,630 61 
VORP GBS cccssvccescoscces 24,058 100 
TWO years AGO ...--sseeeee 4,800 20 
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DEATH OF 0. C. MOORE 

Orval C. Moore, manager of the Buf- 
falo branch of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., died on Feb. 8, aged 44. Mr. Moore 
was for two. or three years connected 
with the Minneapolis office of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., and for a short 
time acted as salesman for it in Wiscon- 
sin. For the past 10 years he was man- 
ager at Buffalo, and built up a wide ac- 
quaintance in that territory. He was a 
prominent member of the Buffalo Flour 
Club. Mr. Moore is survived by his wife, 
a son and daughter. C. H. Dennison, 
office manager of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is a_ brother-in-law of Mr. 
Moore, and he has just returned from 
Buffalo, where he attended funeral serv- 
ices on Feb. 11, and brought the body 
back to Minneapolis. 





SUES ON SUGAR CONTRACTS 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 12.—The sudden 
drop in sugar prices last summer is re- 
flected in suits brought this week by the 
American Sugar Refining Co. to recover 
$200,000 from customers in and around 
Boston, who are alleged to have repudiat- 
ed contracts entered into for delivery at 
221,,¢ lb. 

By the terms of the declarations, which 
are filed by Sherman L. Whipple, as 
counsel for the plaintiff, the E. C. Hall 
Co., wholesale grocer, Brockton, Mass., 
is sued for $70,000 for failure to accept 
1,347 bbls sugar, the Bay State Grocery 
Co., of Boston, for $55,000 for alleged 
repudiation of contracts for 875 bbls, 


‘the I. Renaud Co., of Fall River, Mass., 


for $35,000 for 276 bbls, as alleged, and 
for an alleged unpaid balance for sugar 
already received and not paid for. The 
Daggett Chocolate Co., of Boston, candy 
manufacturers, is among the defendants, 
it being alleged that it has failed to ac- 
cept 500 bbls sugar. This corporation 
is sued for $30,000. 
Louis W. DePass. 





EXPORTS AND IMPORTS DECREASED 

San Francisco, Cat., Feb. 12.—In the 
first annual statement ever issued by the 
San Francisco custom house are compila- 
tions showing that both exports and im- 
ports during 1920 decreased from the 
previous year. Exports of domestic mer- 
chandise last year totaled $220,257,771, 
compared with $235,665,879 in 1919. With 
the exception of 1919, exports last year 
were the largest in the history of the 
custom house, but imports were smaller 
than any year since 1915. Imports last 
year totaled $212,828,232. In 1919 they 
were $238,000,000; in 1918, $245,000,000; 
in 1917, $232,000,000; in 1916, $217,000,- 


The falling off was in nondutiable mer- 
chandise, because imports of dutiable 
merchandise last year, aggregating $66,- 
780,276, were more than double those of 
1919, R, C. Mason. 


THE CARTER DISC SEPARATOR 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co. of Min- 
neapolis, has sold several disc separators 
to British and continental mills. It sold 
one recently to the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, for cleaning rye, two to 
the Olympic Cereal Mills, of Portland, 
Oregon, for cleaning oats, and another 
to Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., Portland, for 
cleaning oats. The Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. has now equipped all of its mills 
with this machine, having recently placed 
orders for the mills at Dickinson, Grand 
Forks and Mandan, N. D., and at Syd- 
ney, Mont. 

The company reports recent sales of 
the Carter disc separator to the follow- 
ing: Hanson Bros., Ashland, Wis; Falls 
Roller Mills Co., Sheboygan Falls, Wis; 
Liberty Mills, San Antonio, Texas; 
Sperry Flour Co., Fresno, Cal; Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Cannon Falls, Minn;. 
Hungarian Flour Mills, Denver, Colo., 
and a second machine to the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City. 








CHINA’S FLOUR INDUSTRY 

China as a whole and Shanghai in par- 
ticular are making strides in the flour 
manufacturing industry, according to 
Finance and Commerce. There are at 
present 20 roller flour mills in Shanghai, 
with a daily capacity of 46,000 bags. The 
flour production of Shanghai amounts to 
a third of the total output of China, 
which is estimated at 48,000,000 sacks, or 
12,000,000 bbls, per annum. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Du.urn, Mrinyn., Feb. 14.—Flour pur- 
chases were very light again last week in 
both local and outside trade. Buying in 
a retail way still characterizes the busi- 
ness, and beyond that there is no sign of 
interest in the market. The advance in 
premiums on cash wheat the latter part 
of last week necessitated raising mill quo- 
tations on best patents, and this fright- 
ened out prospective buyers. Mills be- 
lieve the tone of the market is improved, 
however, and look for a better demand 
in the near future. Patents were ad- 
vanced 25c per bbl. 

The durum mill made a few sales of 
part and full car lots the past week, and 
reports considerable inquiry. Buyers are 
fairly well supplied with flour, and are 
either working off stocks or old contracts 
for flour coming to them. 

With the easier rye market and re- 
sultant lower prices for the flour, the 
trade picked up supplies to some extent 
last week. Even the East was interested 
and took on parcels, and in a few in- 
stances car lots. Mill quotations were 
reduced 10@20c bbl. 

The millfeed market last week was 
weak, and demand very slow. Mills con- 
tinue to care only for established trade, 
and have orders for everything they turn 
out, 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ....cccccccseees 7,980 21 
Last Week ...scccscecseees 16,200 44 
LaaSt YOOP ..ccccccccccccces 18,220 49 
TWO Years AGO ....-eeceees 12,465 34 


NOTES 

The Grain Commission Merchants’ As- 
sociation of Duluth last week elected T. 
F. McCarthy president, and Walter W. 
Bleecher vice president. 

No session of the Duluth Board of 
Trade was held Saturday, Lincoln’s birth- 
day. Friday the session of the day was 
closed in memory of A. D. Thomson. 

A good movement of both corn and 
oats to this market continues, and ex- 
pectations are for fairly liberal receipts 
of coarse grains this way for some time. 

Flaxseed was much firmer today, light 
receipts compelling those who required 
seed to bid up for it. At one time quo- 
tations were up a full 4c, but demand 
fell off and the close was at an advance 
of 1c. 

William Dalrymple, Minneapolis and 
Duluth grain man, has begun an action 
in the court at Duluth to recover $18,- 
890.16 from the Nome (N. D.) Inde- 

endent Elevator Co., which is claimed to 

e due for money loaned from July 1, 
1920, to Feb. 1, 1921. 

High premiums ruled on Canadian No. 
1, 2 and $3 northern wheat last week. 
Millers wanting it for their mixture will- 
ingly paid up for it. The run of Cana- 
dian wheat this way continued in good 
volume, most of it going toward fling 
contracts. Canadian mills are said to be 
stiffening their bids. 

No. 1 dark northern cash wheat was 
quoted last Tuesday at 12@17c over 
March, but could not hold that figure, 
and closed today at 8@13c over. Lower 
grades held in proportion. The mills 
wanted good stuff, and the elevators took 
that which the mills passed by. The 
durum mill picked up the best wheat, and 
elevated prices a little when necessary 





to get it. Elevators bought the mixed 
durum. 
F. G. Cartson. 
LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Feb. 12.—With no 
market reports on account of holiday, 
mill quotations of Friday were 40@60c 
bbl above last week’s close. The trade 
is not booking. It is reported that but 
very few entered orders when price was 
lowest, and these were for minimum 
amounts and prompt shipment. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here, basis 98-lb cottons: spring wheat 
flour, $8.60@10; hard winter wheat, 95 
per cent $8.70@8.90, short patents $9.75 
@9.95, fancy clears $7.20@7.50; soft win- 
ter wheat $9.80@10.10, short patents 


$10.40@10.70, fancy clears $8.80@9. 
Corn products, in car lots from mill, 
quoted to dealers here in 100-lb cotton 
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sacks: corn flour, corn meal, cream meal 
and grits, $1.75@1.85. 

Feedstuffs, per bushel, in bulk: corn, 
No. 3 yellow 85c, No. 2 white 86c; oats, 
No. 2 white 54c, No. 3 white 53c. Wheat 
bran, per 100 lbs, on track, tagged, $1.75. 

Grain inspected since Feb. 1: wheat, 
export, 1,135 cars; corn, export 401, local 
70; oats, export 2, local 42; rye, export, 
11; barley, export 38, local 1. Inspected 
outward on shipboard: wheat, 26,744 bus; 
corn, 8,571. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,207,000 
bus; corn, 1,299,000; oats, 51,000; rye, 
22,000; barley, 176,000, 


* #* 


Lars Jensen, of $3101 Tulane Avenue, 
is now operating the travelling oven 
which he has had installed in his bakery. 


Georce L. Ferry. 


NEWS OF WORLD'S SUGAR 


Reports from Consular Agents Regarding 
Cane and Beet Sugar Production in 
Various Countries 


Consul Graham H. Kemper, Sofia, in a 
report to the State department, says that 
the sugar industry of Bulgaria is limited 
to the production of beet sugar. The 
planting of sugar beets takes place from 
the latter part of March to about the 
middle of May. Experiments are now 
being made with a view to testing the 
adaptability of Bulgarian soil to the 
growing of sugar cane, and prospects 
appear to be favorable. 

The number of acres planted in sugar 
beets, the total production of sugar beets, 
the total production of refined sugar, and 
the imports of sugar into Bulgaria from 
1910 through 1920 are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 





c——-Metric tons——_, 
r— Totals——, Imports 


Acreage Sugar Refined of 

Year— in beets beets sugar sugar 
1910... .crce 3,760 31,780 4,087 14,685 
1911.....4. 7,418 665,175 7,757 13,941 
R928. .cccce eet eee coe 11,660 
1918....... 10,56 67,600 7,852 23,155 
BORG. ccccce 37,495 182,821 21,861 9,829 
2928. ccccce 21,494 98,695 11,591 2,036 
BOBS cececs 28,849 104,303 9,022 1,711 
1927... ccee 31,435 93,248 10,472 1,673 
BORG. crccee 39,581 44,845 3,396 sees 
BOERS... ccvce 21,414 129,577 11,861 4,953 
1920....... 23,255 . $2,500 


*No figures a RS IT ‘not com- 
pleted. tUntil Aug. 1, 

The unrefined sugar from which the 
refined is manufactured contains 92 per 
cent sugar, while the refined sugar is 
99.7 to 99.8 per cent pure. The factories 
begin operations in the latter part of 
October and continue throughout, Novem- 
ber and December. They all possess re- 
fineries, although those at Philippopolis 
and Kayali are net yet completed. The 
refineries in Sofia, Rustchuk, and Gorna 
Orchovitza each have a refining capacity 
of 120 to 150 metric tons of raw sugar 
per 24 hours. There is a loss of about 
11 per cent in the process of refining. 

The greater part of the sugar imported 
into Bulgaria has come from Austria or 
Germany. Of that imported in 1919, 
4,823 tons were imported from Czecho- 
Slovakia. No sugar is exported from 
Bulgaria, since domestic production does 
not equal the consumption. 

The estimated population of Bulgaria 
within its new boundaries as established 
by the treaty of Neuilly is slightly over 
4,000,000. 


FINLAND’S SUGAR INDUSTRY 


There is only one raw sugar factory in 
Finland, according to consular reports, 
the Suomen Raakasokeritehdas Osakeyh- 
tio (Finnish Raw Sugar Factory), which 
has a capital of 7,500,000 marks. It is 
located in Salo, and refines from 300 to 
400 tons of white beets in 24 hours. 

The spring of 1919 was the first time 
that any white beets were raised in Fin- 
land for the manufacture of sugar. The 
cultivated area was about 1,235 acres and 
the crop 4,989 tons. The poor harvest 
was due partly to the lack of fertilizers 
and scarcity of workmen, and partly to 
the fact that the farmers did not under- 
stand the cultivation of the white beet. 
The best crop per hectare was 78,800 
Ibs. The above-mentioned factory did 
not begin work until the end of Febru- 
ary, 1920, and is consequently not yet 
able to give the average percentage of 
sugar obtained. It states that the cul- 
tivated area is already 2,793 acres, and 
that the farmers are beginning to take 


more interest in the cultivation of the 
white beet. 

There were formerly six sugar refin- 
eries in Finland, but on Jan. 1, 1919, they 
were combined into one limited company, 
Finska Socker Aktie-Bolaget (Finnish 
Sugar Co.), with a ptse capital of 
50,000,000 marks. Only the four largest 
refineries have been working. They have 
a total capacity of more than 60,000 tons 
annually. 


FRENCH BEET AND SUGAR OUTPUT 


The official forecast for the French 
production of sugar beets for the 1920- 
21 period, as recently published in the 
Review of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in France, is placed at 1,919,- 
538 tons, compared with 1,130,907 for the 
previous year, or an increase of 69.7 per 
cent. Refined sugar production is esti- 
mated to be 244,260 tons, compared with 
143,328 in 1919-20. This represents an 
increase of 70.4 per cent. 


SUGAR CROP IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Consul General George E. Anderson, 
Rotterdam, states that late returns indi- 
cate that the beet sugar crop of the 
Netherlands for the 1920-21 season will 
probably exceed 300,000 tons, compared 
with a total production of 150,467 tons 
of ordinary beet sugar and 79,402 of in- 
verted white sugar, or a total of 238,692 
tons for the season of 1919-20. The area 
for the present crop under cultivation is 
reported by Consul Anderson as approxi- 
matey 158,670 acres, which compares fa- 
vorably with the best years before the 
war. The harvest is reported unusually 
successful, having commenced early and 
having been favored by exceptionally 
good weather. 


SUGAR INDUSTRY IN NICARAGUA 


Consul Henry S. Waterman, Corinto, 
Nicaragua, reporting on the development 
of the sugar industry of Nicaragua dur- 
ing the war, states that the total quan- 
tity exported in 1914 amounted to 1,560,- 
$41 Ibs; in 1918, 13,728,268; in 1919, 8,- 
463,758. 

The total production of the country is 
normally somewhat over 30,000,000 lbs, 
the difference between the exports and 
this quantity being the domestic consump- 
tion. Sugar is now fourth in order of 
value of the exports of Nicaragua, hav- 
ing jumped in the last four years from 
less than 1 per cent of the total exports 
to an average of 6 per cent. The govern- 
ment encourages the exportation of sugar, 
placing no tax upon it, and specifying 
only that not in excess of 60 per cent of 
the total production be exported, 

There is a tax for internal consump- 
tion, however, of 50c per 100 lbs, which 
produces a revenue of $40,000 to $50,000 
annually, which is devoted entirely to 
schools. The sugar used for the manu- 
facture of aguardiente (native rum) 
comes under a different system of taxa- 
tion, being a government monopoly. 

There are approximately 12,000 acres 
of sugar land under cultivation, princi- 
pally in the departments of Léon and 
Chinandega, which acreage is constantly 
increasing. In these two departments 
there are still many thousands of acres 
suitable for sugar cultivation. 

The average production throughout the 
country is about 20 tons of cane per 
acre, although there is some exceptional 
land that produces as high as 100 tons 
under intensive cultivation. The sugar 
must be consumed or exported each year 
as it is produced, as the extreme humidity 
during the rainy season causes it to sweat 
and become useless. Consequently, at the 
beginning of the harvest each year, the 
country has practically no store of sugar 
on hand. 

Nicaragua offers many advantages for 
the cultivation of sugar, particularly 
transportation facilities. The present 
Pacific Railroad taps the heart of the 
sugar country, carrying the sugar to 
Corinto, where is located one of the only 
two wharves on the Pacific coast of Cen- 
tral America. This eliminates entirely 
the danger of loss through handling on 
and off lighters in heavy weather, and 
the usual consequent damage due to wet- 
ting. 

Planters state that the industry would 
be much further advanced were it not for 
the difficulty in obtaining money from the 
banks, the high rates of interest charged, 
and the discrimination in freight rates 
against sugar as compared with the pre- 
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vailing rates on other sacked foodstuffs, 
such as rice, beans, and similar articles, 
by the railroads, The taking over of the 
controlling interest in the Pacific Rail- 
road by the government causes the plant- 


ers to hope that they may soon obtain a- 


more favorable classification for their 
product. 

Most of the sugar machinery in the 
country is of British make, although 
American machinery has begun to come 
in. The company which produces over 
half the centrifugal sugar of Nicaragua 
has recently installed a large American 
mill, and some of the smaller producers 
are a likewise. There are no refin- 
eries in the Republic. 


’ SUGAR IN MAURITIUS 


According to information furnished 
by the governors of Mauritius and Re- 
union, the sugar crops in those two is- 
lands for the 1920-21 season are esti- 
mated at 250,000 and 40,000 metric tons, 
respectively. The offer of the British 
Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply 
to purchase all of the Mauritius supply, 
amounting to about 90 per cent of the 
crop, has been accepted by the commer- 
cial and agricultural interests of that 
colony. While the French government 
has not requisitioned the Reunion sugar 
this year, it has been decided that authori- 
zation will be given only for exportation 
to France. 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 

United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as repgrted by the 
Department of Agriculture, in millions of 
bushels (000,000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 
State— '20 19 °18 17 °16 '16 "14 '13 °12 ’11 
Kansas, 137152102 45 98106176 87 91 61 
Illinois.. 36 57 656 30 17 63 4 
Missouri. 33 60 53 29 17 34 43 40 24 36 
N’braska 58 55 33 7 65 67 64 58 51 88 
Ohio.... 28 53 43 41 22 40 37 35 10 36 
Okla.... 46 54 33 36 30 39 48 18 20 9 
Indiana. 23 42 49 33 19 46 43 40 10 84 
Texas... 16 34 9 16 13 26 14 14 11 7 
Penn’a.. 26 29 25 24 26 25 24 22 22 17 
Wash... 20 20 14 11 18 36 25 32 27 26 


Michigan 14 19 10 15 13 20 17 13 7 18 
Iowa.... 8 17 9 8 6141111 7 6 
Guam 8 te € Fe FY OF Se Se CF 
Oregon.. 18 16 11 8 13 16 14 12 17 13 
Virginia. 11 13 13 16 16 17 11 11 9 9 
Kent’cky 6 10 12 9 8 10 138 10 7 10 
Colorado 17 12 10 8 7 9 6 4 56 8 
Maryl’d. 11 11 11 11 10 10 13 8 9 9 
Mm. weem. 20 326 7 8 8 we SF BCU 
Tennessee 4 7 8 56 8 911 8 7 8 

oS 2 2 oe oe Se Oe ee ee 
nos. 8 8 £6 Ce 8 8 B-R 
ones © £8 € ee 22 BS 
a. © 2 2 Bk 2k -. SB eS. SB 
Ark’nsas 13 8 383 2 3 32111 
Montana 4 8 9 8 12 28 11 12 12 7 
Georgia. 2 8 8 32 44 3 232 1 32 
Deiccese @ FS SF ES 8 i.e SCS 
Others.. 15 11 12 16 17 15 12 11 9 9 
Totals, 


U. 8S. 578 729 565 413 481 674 685 524 400 431 
SPRING WHEAT 
*20 °19 °18 °17 °16 §=°16 °14 °13 °12 °11 
8 65106 56 39 152 
35 


State 





S. Dak. 25 29 60 48 22 61 31 33 62 15 
Wash.. 18 19 16 18 19 16 16 21 26 26 
Idaho.. 16 13 13 9 7 > £8 &. @ 
Illinois. 6 8 8 1... oe 00 of #2 es 
Mont... 16 8 21 10 17 20 7 8 8 6 
Iowa... 5 6 15 6 38 6 4 6 6 6 
Wis. re ae . 2 © 23 
Colo 2.8 2 «© 4 6 6 6 6& 
Neb. a. = & ys . e ¢ 8 sy 
Oregon. 6 4 4 4 6 os. & -4°°3 
Wyo.. es 8 8 8 2, 2. Bee 
N. Mex. 2 2 2 1 1 > 2: hin © 
Utah.. . - . 2 oe » 2. & | SF 
Others. 38 4 8 6 2 Se @- Bw 
Totals, 


U. S. 209 205 356 224 156 


Totals, 
all w’t 787 934 921 637 636 1,025 891 763 730 621 





Australia—Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the Australian wheat crops, by crop years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1920-21°..... 137,000 1906-07...... 66,421 
1919-20...... 47,104 1905-06...... 68,520 
1918-19...... 75,146 1904-05...... 64,533 
1917-18...... 114,734 1903-04...... 74,259 
1916-17...... 152,420 1902-03...... 18,537 
1915-16...... 184,709 1901-02...... 38,562 
1914-15...... 25,677 1900-01...... 48,353 
1913-14...... 106,600 1899-1900.... 102,000 
1912-13...... 94,880 1898-99...... 105,000 
1911-12...... 73,894 1897-98...... 53,000 
1910-11...... 98,109 1896-97...... 32,000 
1909-10...... 90,414 1895-96...... 46,000 
1908-09...... 62,590 1894-95...... 1,000 
1907-08...... 44,666 1893-94...... 82,000 
*Unofficial estimate. 

ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
1920-21........ 9,610 1910-11........ 7,372 
1919-20........ 6,417 1909-10........ 6,586 
1918-19........ 7,990 1908-09........ 5,262 
1917-18........ 9,775 1907-08........ 5,384 
1916-17....... 11,533 1906-07........ 5,982 
1915-16....... 12,484 1905-06........ 6,122 
1914-15........ 9,651 1904-05........ 6,270 
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OMAHA FLOUR MILLS LABORATORY 

No better example of the great strides 
which the milling industry of the South- 
west has made during the last few years 
can be found than the Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co. This organization has 
recently enlarged its laboratory so as to 
better meet not only its own needs but 
the needs of its trade, and the many de- 
mands which the different phases of pres- 
ent day milling have made. Careful con- 
trol of each car of wheat, each hour’s run 
of the mill, and each car of flour shipped 
has proven that the returns from the 
flours made are more than pleasing and 
reassuring. 

An exhaustive field study of all wheat 
producing districts of the country was 
made early in this year’s crop with the 
combined efforts of the grain buying and 
laboratory departments. The results were 
surprising in many cases, but in the end 
well worth while, there being practically 
no wheat producing territory in the 
United States which had not had’ its 
wheat “milled down” and the flour tested 
for gluten strength, baking qualities, and 
blending properties. 

Another feature of the use to which 
the laboratory is put is to be found in 
the daily inspections of both wheats and 
flours in the laboratory by the officers of 
the company and the departmental heads, 
The development of this branch of the 
organization is due primarily to the con- 
sistent and earnest efforts of the presi- 
dent, W. J. Coad, and the vice president, 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr. 





USE OF TRACTORS IN INDIA 


United States Commerce Report States That 
a Large Market May Develop There 
Through Agricultural Societies 


Trade Commissioner C. C. Batchelder, 
Calcutta, reports to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce that few 
people realize the opportunity for agri- 
cultural machinery in India. The gov- 
ernment of Ceylon, for instance, is leas- 
ing 1,000-acre tracts for rice planting in 
order to increase the deficient food sup- 
ply of the island. There are a number of 
large agricultural estates and colonies, 
and one is now being projected for the 
cultivation of sugar on a large scale, 
with all modern improvements. One of 
the large iron works is considering the 
erection of a large plant for the produc- 
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Office and Inspection Room of the Laboratories in the Plant of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. 


tion of improved plows. The local gov- 
ernments not only have experiment sta- 
tions, but are active with irrigation plans 
and in many other ways. 

“Although the Indian small farmer,” 
writes Mr. Batchelder, “is usually too 
poor to buy agricultural machinery him- 
self, it is hoped that the growing agri- 
cultural co-operative societies will soon 
be able to purchase or lease such ma- 


chines, and there are plenty of wealthy 
men who need them, as well as the agri- 
cultural experiment stations and colonies 
fostered by the government of India and 
by the rulers of the native states. 

“The: belief that oriental conditions 
were unfavorable to the use of American 
agricultural machinery and implements, 
including tractors, has tended to make 
manufacturers of these articles disin- 





Baking Laboratory of the Omaha (Neb,) Flour Mills Co, 


clined to push their sale in these coun- 
tries. It is encouraging, therefore, to 
hear that a sales campaign along thor- 
oughly American lines by one of our 
prominent makers of tractors is meeting 
with success even in rice farming, an 
industry in which conditions were thought 
to be especially unfavorable. 

“Unlike China, where much of the land 
is subdivided into many small holdings 
belonging to poor owners, there are many 
large estates in India owned by the 
nobles, zemindars, and other landholders, 
many of whom are beginning to appre- 
ciate the advantages of labor saving ma- 
chinery and more efficient agricultural 
methods. The recent prevalence of 
strikes in India and the difficulty in se- 
curing labor for mills and other large 
industries in spite of the very great 
population, combined with the great in- 
creases in wages, has caused large em- 
ployers to consider favorably such meth- 
ods as promise to make them more in- 
dependent of workmen. 

“As India has not developed an indus- 
trial class, laborers come almost univer- 
sally from the agricultural classes, and 
will work only intermittently, returning 
at frequent intervals to their homes. 
This causes a very large turnover, and 
increases the difficulty in securing trained 
operatives. This scarcity of suitable 
labor applies to tea gardens, rubber 
plantations, and estates where rice is 
grown on a large scale. 

“Contrary to the accepted belief, while 
India has a large population and there 
are many congested areas, there are large 
tracts suitable for agriculture which are 
not now under cultivation, and_ still 
larger tracts which could be made avail- 
able for cultivation by irrigation, drain- 
age, and other improvements. In some 
of these areas the soil bakes so hard 
during the long, hot season that it cannot 
be broken up by the primitive imple- 
ments which farmers use, and in other 
places it is covered with jungle and 
scrub which make clearing difficult. 
Tractors are now being used to great 
advantage in such operations, especially 
in stump pulling. 

“Rice is one of the great staple food- 
stuffs of India, as of most oriental coun- 
tries, and is usually grown by the same 
methods everywhere. These methods in- 
volve stirring up the soil in a wet condi- 
tion with primitive implements and 
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transplanting the germinated seeds by 
hand, thus making it evidently impos- 
sible to use og aegpecr machinery. It 


has been found by experiment, however, 
that the land can be broken up by trac- 
tor-pulled plows and disk harrows before 
the rains begin, and that rice can be 
sowed broadcast like wheat and weeded 
by hand. It is now proposed to use -ma- 
chines which will plant 14 rows 7 inches 
apart, so as to permit the use of culti- 
vators. This opens up quite new pros- 
pects, and the cost of rice production 
may be decreased and crops increased 
by _ deeper plowing thus rendered pos- 
sible. 

“Realizing the opportunity, one Ameri- 
can tractor manufacturer not only sent 
a competent and thoroughly trained man 
to canvass importers of machinery and 
appoint reliable agents, but took charge 
of the selling campaign and conducted 
demonstrations in a number of places, 
having previously advertised in newspa- 
pers and magazines and with moving pic- 
tures. Invitations are usually sent to 
prominent people to visit these demon- 
strations, and often from 20 to 30 large 
landowners attend, besides from 1,500 to 
2,000 people. Observers are surprised to 
find that the tractors will operate in 
three or four inches of mud. 

“Trained experts are essential to such 
demonstrations, as much harm has been 
caused in the past by unsuccessful ex- 
periments in which unsuitable plows were 
used in stiff soils, leading to a wide- 
spread belief that motor machinery was 
not suited to India. There must be a 
careful selection of plows and harrows 
to suit local conditions, and not only 
must there be an engineer in charge to 
advise about such matters, but trained 
Indian mechanics should be supplied with 
each machine to insure that it will be 
operated properly and not neglected or 
abused. 

“It is advisable to have tractors at the 
ports ready for delivery at the time 
demonstrations are made, as possible 
purchasers are not willing to wait for 
months for machines to come from 
America, and it is absolutely essential to 
have a large supply of spare parts for 
replacements. It is always very difficult 
to persuade importers to keep an ade- 
quate supply of these on hand. Suitable 
plows, harrows, and other implements 
should also be carried in the same way. 


The tractors are often transported in 
boats as well as by rail to places of 
demonstration.” 


The Cosmopolitan Shipping Co., Inc., 
announces that on Dec. 1, 1920, it discon- 
tinued its connection with the Green 
Star Steamship Corporation, and re- 


moved. its executive and. traffic depart- 
ments to its former address, 42 Broad- 
way, New York City. The operating 
and purchasing department will remain 
at Pier 2, Hoboken. There will be no 
change in officers or personnel. The Chi- 
cago office, in charge of S. MacClurkan, 
general western agent, has removed to 
112 West Adams Street. 
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BRAZILIAN ORDERS CANCELED 

Assistant Trade Commissioner R. M. 
Connell reports to the State department 
that the steady rise in the value of the 
American ‘dollar in Brazil in terms of 
milreis is causing increasing apprehen- 
sion among Brazilian importers as well 
as among the American ce mage who 
view with alarm the probability of large 
cancellations of merchandise arriving 
from the United States. 

It has been claimed that the funda- 
mental cause for the majority of the can- 
cellations already suffered was late de- 
livery by the American manufacturers, 
but further developments have proved 
that the prevailing exchange rates have 
been more influential in determining such 
action. Articles nominally paying ad 
valorem duties of 50 per cent have re- 
cently been assessed nearly as high as 
100 per cent, while, in addition, the Bra- 
zilian importer must pay almost twice as 
much in milreis for dollars to meet his 
obligations in the States as he had to pay 
a year ago. 

Together with this distressing Situa- 
tion, the buyer’s action in canceling 
American orders is undoubtedly influ- 
enced by the very low offers being made 
by German exporters attempting to re- 
enter the Brazilian market, who, it is re- 
ported, are age | prices on some arti- 
cles 60 per cent below New York quota- 
tions and 65 per cent below London 
prices. While it is doubtful if German 
exporters can deliver according to con- 
tract, yet this is an additional disturbing 
element in the situation which some im- 
porters have to face. 

Results of investigations made during 
November would tend to show that the 
total of cancellations of merchandise ar- 
riving from the United States is far be- 
low that following the armistice in 1918. 
Probably the most important effect of 
the exchange rate is the inability of many 
American exporters to take orders. for 
future delivery. According to all indica- 
tions at this time, the Brazilian importer 
of good repute as a class is endeavoring 
by all means possible to meet his obliga- 
tions honestly, even though they are twice 
those normally incurred. Extensions on 
dollar credit are being requested gener- 
ally and are probably justified in most 
cases. Up to the present, few failures 
have been reported in Rio de Janeiro or 
Sao Paulo and Santos. 
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pair, with their young, that are allotted. 
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FROM PIGS TO SILVER FOXES 


(Continued from page 746.) 


to every wired compartment. 

Very little care is necessary, Mr. 
Schleicher says, in. raising his unusual 
family. The fox is hardy, requires com- 
paratively little food, and practically 
manages his own affairs. No corps of 
medical attendants or advisers waits up- 
on him, for he is seldom sick. Nor is he 
particularly fastidious about his food. 
He is by no means averse to horse meat, 
and this, in fact, furnishes the piece de 
resistance of his diet. Many an old dob- 
bin finds his way to the refrigerator of 
Rest Island farm. Bread and milk are 
always on his table, indicating his ex- 
treme simplicity. Rabbit meat is some- 
thing of a delicacy, and there is a large 
colony of these long-eared creatures, 
often domiciled in hutches adjacent to 
the pens where they are able to view the 
final scene in their short lives. 

The fox breeds with comparative ra- 
pidity, this being another commercial 
asset. The period of gestation is from 
fifty-one to fifty-three days, cubs being 
born usually in the early spring, from 
two to eight forming a litter. When first 
born they are clothed with a uniform 
slaty-gray fur, which in due course gives 
way to a'coat of more tawny hue than 
the silver tipped black of the adults. 
The cubs attain their full growth in a 
year and a half, and the average length 
of life is supposed to be thirteen or four- 
teen years. Young foxes are exceeding- 
ly playful, and can be seen chasing each 
other or their own tails like most any 
other animals, tame or domesticated. 

Associated with Mr. Schleicher and 
Mr. Hoyt in this unusual enterprise is 
John Schmauss, a fellow-townsman, who 
is president of the company. The fame 
of Rest Island has spread far into the 
surrounding country, and there are many 
interested ’ visitors; it is possible, how- 
ever, that there are some, even among 
the nearest neighbors, who do not yet 
= realize that they have at their 

oors the largest unit in the United 
States of what promises to be an indus- 
try of great proportions. 


CONFIRMATORY LETTERS 


A Court Holds That the Sellers Under a 
Grain Contract Were Bound by Unob- 
jected to Confirmations 


There have been numerous classic ut- 
terances on the value of silence. Some 
one has characterized it as the “sanctuary 
of prudence.” Some one else has averred 
that “silence never yet betrayed any one.” 
Shakespeare called it “the perfect her- 
ald of joy.” Kossuth said that “the un- 
spoken word never does any harm.” But 

e Kansas supreme court shows that si- 
lence in business negotiations is not al- 
ways prudent. The court gives a prac- 
tical illustration of an old saying that 
one should be politic in his silence, and 
another that “there are moments when 
silence, prolonged and unbroken, more 
expressive may be than all words ever 
spoken.” 

The court holds that where one of the 
parties to a contract fora sale of grain 
writes a letter confirming the terms of 
sale, as orally agreed upon, or some sup- 
plemental understanding, and the other 








retains the letter without objection, he 
cannot afterwards assert that the letter 
stated a term not orally upon. 

“It is a proper function of the con- 
firmatory letter to afford assurance, not 
merely that there has been no mistake by 
either party in catching the words of the 
other, for instance, concerning prices 
and amounts, but that they shay have the 
same understanding as to the obligations 
in detail which each has assumed,” says 
the court. “The benefit to the business 
world of the employment of such a de- 
vice would be largely curtailed if the re- 
cipient of a purported confirmation of an 
oral agreement for purchase and sale 
could remain silent, and later successful- 
ly deny any force to one of its provisions, 
on the ground that the matter to which 
it relates had not in fact been previously 
mentioned.” 

In the case in which this conclusion 
was reached—Strong vs. Thurston, 191 
Pac. 575—the supreme court also passed 
upon the validity of a contract clause 
covering failure of the seller to deliver 
within contract time. The provision in 
this case was to the effect that if the sell- 
er should be unable to ship within con- 
tract time, he should obtain instructions 
from the buyer as to whether the grain 
could still be used. The defendants ob- 
jected that this clause made the contract 
invalid as constituting a gaming transac- 
tion, but the court overruled the objec- 
tion, saying: 

“We take the effect of the provision 
under consideration to be this: If the de- 
fendants failed to make shipment within 
the time set, they remained under an ob- 
ligation to tender performance on their 
part at such time as they should select 
(unless sooner notified that the plaintiff 
had canceled or bought in), which offer 
the buyer might accept or reject; his 
election in this regard being likely to be 
influenced by the then state of the mar- 
ket. If he accepted it, the deal would be 
concluded by a oe If he rejected 
it, he thereby relieved the defendants 
from any liability for damages for breach 
of the contract. He could not, after re- 
ceiving such offer, insist upon the de- 
fendants paying him the difference be- 
tween the contract and market price and 
prevent their satisfying their obligation 
by actual delivery of the grain. The 
transaction, therefore, did not fall within 
the condemnation of either the common 
law or the statute. It was competent for 
the parties by agreement to make the 
right of the buyer to refuse the grain 
when offered one of the consequences of 
the sellers’ default.” 

It seems that after the contract had 
remained unfulfilled from the agreed 
date of shipment—Nov. 6—until Nov. 17, 
the buyer sent a letter confirming a 
claimed telephone conversation, extend- 
ing the time for shipment to Nov. 25. 
Delivery not being made, the buyer con- 
firmed further extensions to Dec. 3 and 
10, respectively. Defendants, the sellers, 
did not object to the confirmations, and 
in the meantime the market advanced 
sharply. 

“We see no obstacle to holding the ex- 
tension agreements valid,” says the su- 
preme court. “The course of the defend- 
ants in failing to object in any way to 
the supplemental confirmations sent them 
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was plainly adopted to induce the plain- 
tiff to ieve that they acquiesced in 
them, and they must be held to have in- 
tended the natural -result of their con- 
duct. The original confirmation contained 
a provision that any change might be a 
part of the contract, if incorporated in 
a written supplement, but that any ver- 
bal understanding, not written in the 
(original) confirmation, should be of no 
effect. We regard the incorporation of 
the terms of the extensions in written 
statements sent to the defendants, and 
received by- them without objection, as 
amounting to their incorporation in a 
supplement, and as giving them the force 
of written agreements. 

“Each extension operated to the ad- 
vantage of the defendants [the sellers]. 
By their failure to meet their obligation 
with promptness they had already in- 
cursed a liability to the plaintiff for 
damages. His forbearance gave them 
renewed opportunity to discharge all 
their obligations by performance. If they 
had at any time concluded that a further 
rise in price [value] was probable, the 
could have brought matters to a head, 
and avoided the risk of an increase in 
the amount of their loss as then indicat- 
ed, by buying at the market and filling 
the order. They could perhaps have ac- 
complished substantially the same result 
by merely notifying the plaintiff that 
they would not make delivery, creating 
an immediate breach of the contract, for 
which the measure of damages would 
turn upon the then state of the mar- 
ket... 

“The situation is not the same, how- 
ever, as that presented in Flour Mills Co. 
vs. Dirks, 100 Kan. 376, 164 Pac. 273, 
where the original contract in so many 
words gave the buyer the right to make 
extensions, or in Wichita Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. vs. Liberal Elevator Co., 243 Fed. 
99, 155 C.C.A. 629, where a rule of the 
Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association, which 
was made a part of the contract, author- 
ized an extension by including it as one 
of the options given to the buyer upon 
the seller’s default. But here the exten- 
sion contracts, the terms of which were 
evidenced by the supplemental confirma- 
tions, were supported by a sufficient in- 
dependent consideration in the mutual 
agreements of the parties. The plaintiff 
waived his right to close the deal before 
the date named, and the defendants sub- 
stituted for their existing obligation to 
make delivery at some indefinite time to 
be selected by them a promise to deliver 
within the new period fixed.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





FARM MACHINERY IN MANCHURIA 

Trade Commissioner C. C. Batchelder, 
Vladivostok, writes as follows in a report 
to the Department of State: 

“The wide "aay and the rolling coun- 
try of Manchuria and of southeastern 
Siberia are much more suitable for the 
use of American agricultural implements 
and machinery than most regions of 
China proper, where the present methods 
of agriculture make hand cultivation nec- 
essary. The fields of China are usually 
subdivided into very small plots, belong- 
ing to different owners, planted with dif- 
ferent crops, which vary with the nature 
of the soil, the system of rotation, and 
the desires of the farmers. The numer- 
ous graves, boundary ridges, irrigation 
ditches, raised paths, scattered habita- 


tions, and other obstacles make the opera- 
tion of even horse drawn agricultural im- 
plements extremely difficult. 

“In Manchuria, however, where the 
population is not so dense, these obstacles 
are rare, and wealthy men or government 
colonization companies possess great 
tracts, sometimes containing from 10,000 
to 20,000 acres, planted with a few staple 
crops in large fields, which resemble those 
of the United States. The holdings of 
the Russian peasants in southeastern 
Siberia often run from 50 to 150 acres, 
though there are many much smaller, and 
they are planted with relatively few crops 
in such a manner as to make possible 
farm implements of various kinds. The 
marked tendency of the Russians toward 
co-operative enterprises may also make 
it possible for a village to purchase ma- 
chinery which would be beyond the means 
of any individual in it. 

“The great opportunity, however, in 
Manchuria is for the introduction of bean 
harvesters and threshers of about four to 
eight horsepower suited to the soya bean, 
which furnishes the principal export 
crop.” 





FURTHERING AMERICAN TRADE 


“There are two factors which appear 
vital,” reports Vice Consul Horace Remil- 
lard, from Batavia, “if the United States 
is to hold its present position, especially 
in the import trade of the Dutch East 
Indies. Longer credits and more liberal 
terms must be accorded local buyers. Ir- 
revocable credit was required during the 
war in anticipation of the sharp decline 


. in the price of manufactured articles, 


sure to follow the cessation of hostilities. 
Now this circumstance no longer exists, 
and German, British, and Dutch compe- 
tition is in the field with most tempting 
offers, based on a wider and freer credit. 

“The bulk of the American trade with 
the Dutch East Indies during the last 
few years is the result of enforced cir- 
cumstances resulting from the war; the 
United States was one of the few coun- 
tries capable of either receiving or sup- 
plying merchandise. If the trade ac- 
quired is to be conserved, large Ameri- 
can importing concerns, preferably 
working in conjunction with Dutch capi- 
tal, should be established rather than rep- 
resented in the Dutch East Indies. It is 
believed that various American manufac- 
turers could combine to work in common, | 
pool expenses, and open offices in the 
colony. At present a large part of the 
American effort is in long range corre- 
spondence, which is slow and unsatisfac- 
tory. 

“Practically all other countries, even 
those European nations with compara- 
tively smaller interests, are represent- 
ed by large importing and exporting com- 
panies which are in direct touch with the 
consumers. It is also worthy of note 
that, with the exception of rubber, there 
are practically no large American planta- 
tion investments in the colony, although 
the substantial returns of recent years 
would appear to warrant such invest- 
ment. Two of the most encouraging 
features of 1918 have been the opening 
of two American banks in Batavia and 
Soerabaya, and the practical assurance 
of direct and regular steamer connection 
between the Dutch East Indian archi- 
pelago and the United States under the 
American flag.” 
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United States—Average Farm Prices 


Average prices received by producers of the United States, in cents per bushel, for the 
products named, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture: 
Buck- Pota- Sweet Flax- 


ate— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye wheat’ toes potatoes seed 
1910—Dec. 1 ........... 88.3 48.0 34.4 57.8 71.5 66.1 55.7 67.1 281.7 
1911—Dec. 1 .......+.++ 87.4 61.8 46.0 86.9 83.2 72.6 79.9 76.5 182.1 
1912—Dec, 1 .......00+5 76.0 48.7 31.9 50.5 66. 66.1 60.5 72.6 114.7 
1913—Dec. 1 ....... coce TOS 69.1 39.2 53.7 63.4 76.5 68.7 72.6 119.9 
1914—Dec. 1 .........:. » 98.6 64.4 43.8 54.3 86.5 76.4 48.7 73.0 126.0 
1916—Dec. 1 ........ soe 91.9 67.6 36.1 51.6 83.4 78.7 61.7 62.1 174.0 
1916—Dec, 1 ........ «++ 160.3 88.9 62.4 88.1 122.1 112.7 146.1- 84.8 248.6 
1917—Dec. 1 ....sseeeee 200.8 127.9 66.6 113.7 166.0 160.0 122.8 110.8 296.6 
1918—Dec. 1 ......-000s 204.2 136.9 71.9 91.7 151.6 166.5 119.3 135.2 340.1 
1919—Jan. ‘ 144.7 70.8 91.3 150.7 162.9 116.1 142.1 327.7 
Feb. 138.1 64.3 86.8 140.4 158.1 114.4 143.1 310.1 


March 1 .. . 137.2 62.6 85.4 132.2 148.4 109.4 153.7 327.4 


April 1 149.6 65.8 92.7 145.8 149.6 105.4 160.7 348.7 
May 1 162.6 70.9 103.9 155.5, 147.3 118.9 174.6 361.4 
June 1 171.2 71.2 109.2 143.7 165.6 121.4 173.7 389.3 
July 176.6 70.9 108.4 138.6 160.8 128.4 159.8 4441 
Aug. 191.2 75.8 118.7 149.7 165.9 192.8 167.9 640.6 
Sept 185.4 71.7 115.6 188.3 159.8 187.5 175.4 617.5 
Oct. 153.9 68.4 115.8 136.8 162.0 164.2 154.7 438.2 
Nov 133.4 68.7 117.1 129.8 160.7 162.8 143.9 382.3 
Dec 134.9 71.7 120.9 134.6 147.4 161.4 133.3 438.9 
1920—Jan 140.4 78.2 130.2 162.3 150.7 178.6. 138.2 433.6 
Fe 146.8 82.7 1387.1 154.6 154.9 217.6 156.6 456.5 





April 1 158.6 90.7 140.0 156.1 163.1 295.6 185.8 455.7 

May 1 169.6 98.3 146.4 183.1 168.8 3893.6 205.2 448.2 

June 1 185.2 102.9 148.3 

July 1 185.6 104.56 142.0 189.0 202.7 

Aug. 1 163.7 81.9 121.0 168.6 181.3 302.9 223.56 303.7 

Sept. 1 155.7 70.2 106.0 168.9 176.3 184.9 200.7 290.3 

Oct, 121.3 60.7 91.2 162.3 159.4 134.8 _ 160.8 279.7 

Nov, 1 87.3 54.5 81.7 142.1 181.0 118.3 122.1 240.1 

Dec. 67.7 47.2 70.7 4127.8 129.1 116.4 112.7 176.6 
1921—Jan, 1 66.7 45.6 64.4 124.7 125.4 105.6 113.0 163.7 





Range of Grain Prices 


Range of grain prices in important markets, in cents per bushel, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture: 





— Corn 

No. 2 red winter wheat————, No. 2 No. 2 mixed No, 2 oats 

St. Louis Chicago *New York Chicago St. Louis Chicago 

1911—Dec, ... 94 @100 91% @ 98% 95%@ 99% 63 @ 71° 62%@ 74 45% @47% 

1912—Dec, ...100 @110% 99% @111% 105% @109 47 @ 54 45 @ 48% 31% @33% 

1913—Dec, ... 90 @ 97% 93% @ 97% 100 @101% 64 @ 73% 65 @ 82 37% @40% 

1914—Dec, ...112% @127% 113% @128% 124% @135% 62% @ 68% 62 @ 68% 416% @49% 
1915—Dec, ...115 @129 117 @128% ..... @ oven 69% @ 75 65 @ 75% 40% @44 
1916—Dec. ...168 @187 167 @180% 163 @190% 88 @ 96 88% @ 94% 46%@54 

1917—Dec. ... 215 217 226 160 @190 153 @179 70% @80% 

1918—Jan. ... 215 217 226 170 @185 165 @179 78% @84% 

June ... 215 217 226 150 @165 148 @164 71 @80% 

July ...221 @236 223 @230 236% 160 @175 154 @180 72% @74% 

Aug. ...206 @225 223 @225 238 160 @180 157 @195 67% @72% 

Sept. ...221 @226% 223 @225 238 140 @165 163 @170 70% @73% 

Oct. ...221 @224% 223 @225 238 135 @145 145 @150 66% @71% 

Nov. ...221 @228 223 @226% 238 130 @145 142 @147 67% @77% 

Dec. ...225% @248% 226% @242 238 135 @155 145 @156 68 @74% 

1919—Jan. ...2386 @255 223 @232 238 122 @162 156 54 @76% 
Feb. ...285 @243 223 @236 238 122 @1388..... Dacece 55% @64 

March. oor mere 235 @235% 238 131% @164 157 @158 58% @67% 

April ... @278 258 @268 238 155% @172 161 @166 66% @75% 

May 348 @278 268 @278% 238 160% @185 166 @180 67% @74% 
June ...235 @247 232 @246 238 171 @185% 174 @185 67% @74 

July ...221 @242 223 @229 238 179% @210 181% @204 Trt, Ste 

Aug. ...221 @224% 223 @227% 238 188 @210 188 @200 70% @80% 

Sept. ...221 @225% 223 @227% 238 133 @183 221 @247 65% @74% 

Oct, ...221 @229 223 @227% 238 137 @153 139 @149 70% @74% 
Nov. ...224 @241 224 @237% 238 137 @166 144 @164 71% @80 

Dec, ...240 @256 238%@247 275 @280 142 @1i60 150 @155 75 @85% 

1920—Jan. ...260 @284 250 @271 265 142 @158% 150 @156 84% @91% 
Feb. ...240 @277 238 @266 260 133 @156 144 80 @92 
March ..250 @268 255 260 @285 150 @160 158 @166 88 @100 

April ...264 @293 263 @287 286 @316 166%@180 171 @178 92% @111% 


May ...283 @312 283 @315 310 @338 187 @217 185 @213 100%@117% 
June ...275 @299 2756 @300 305 @320 “ @201% 177 @200 107 @129 
July ...224 @291 229 @285 258 @325 40 @183% 149 @178 72 @106 
Aug. .,.222 @262 222 @262% 250 @289 140 @149 144 @173 68 @ 88% 
Sept. ...235 @268 238 @261% 253 @294 119% @143% 103 @151 55% @ 70% 
Oct. ...215 @241 210 @239 215% @252 81% @110 86 @105 52% @ 57% 
Nov, ...178 @233 180 @224 182° @241% 67 @ 994% 65%@ 96 46% @ 56% 
Dec, ...186 @208 190 @208 185% @212 70% @ 86 “71 @ 83 47 @ 52 
1921—Jan. 3..202 @207 205 @210 208% @211% 76 @ 76% 71 @ 71% 48 @ 48% 


*F.o.b. afloat. 





World’s Wheat Crops — 

Estimates of the wheat crops of the leading nations of the world, by calendar years 
(crops of the southern hemisphere harvested in December and January preceding: e.g., 
Argentina's 1919-20 crop included in 1920), as reported by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the United States Department of Agriculture and other official sources of infor- 
mation, supplemented by conjectural figures for nations not reporting as a result of war 
conditions, or for other reasons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Note.—As a result of changes of boundary following the war, the figures for certain 
nations are not properly comparable, but the total amount of territory included for the seven 
years is approximately unchang 

1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
United States ............+ 787,128 984,266 921,438 635,655 636,318 1,025,801 891,017 
COMOGR ccccccccecescceces 293,361 193,000 189,301 238,742 262,781 426,746 158,228 
ere ° 14,951 14,239 6,959 *5,000 *5,000 4,000 4,389 
AFHOMUIMA oc cccccccccceces 224,000 171,591 184,000 80,115 172,620 169,166 113,904 
Chile .... *21,000 21,591 23,120 22,498 21,145 19,000 16,403 








Uruguay 6,416 6,890 13,060 6,390 9,867 3,596 6,887 
Austria and Hungary ..... 740,000 *40,000 *100,000 *120,000 *150,000 199,220 153,477 
Belgium cecccccccsecccces 8,799 9,895 6,189 8,252 *8,000 8,000 13,973 
TOUIMOTIR ccc cccccccccccece 43,725 34,675 25,341 33,294 27,764 36,940 25,979 
Czecho-Slovakia .......... 24,437 B6,048 cocee ecscoe eesec weeee eccece 
ee 6,928 6,900 6,330 4,296 6,040 7,978 6,786 
3 196 196 

222,776 282.689 

141,676 145,944 

6,000 7,000 

170,541 169,581 

7,090 779 

285 269 

DE? “Se dadecericvceduce 25,610 eee eee eee ee? ee ee 
PROUMBAMIA 2c cccscccccccces 66,453 48,491 °*50,000 *%50,000 78,520 89,786 49,270 
) PPT TTT TTT *400,000 *450,000 °475,000 *650,000 *750,000 745,952 761,552 
Gees SCR, ccccccccescess 48,800 60,896 *10,000 *5,000 *5,000 10,000 9,000 
GOGO «6 cee ca ceasscscovedces 134,455 129,250 136,709. 142,674 152,329 139,298 116,089 
BWORER ccccccscccecsccecs 11,133 9,509 9,003 6,864 8,979 9,170 8,472 
EE. cn cncncsvesecs 3,586 3,524 7,095 4,556 4,063 3,957 3,277 
United Kingdom .......... 56,898 74,324 95,902 66,350 61,659 76,244 64,356 


British India ...........++. 376,884 280,485 370,421 382,069 323,008 








Japan .. 28,055 29,800 32,923 34,745 30,047 23,669 22,975 
Australia .........56. ee 47,104 75,146 114,734 162,420 184,709 25,677 106,600 
New Zealand ........-+555 4,100 6,568 6,808 5,051 7,332 6,854 5,559 
BIBOTER ccsccccecccccceces 13,902 25,559 49,774 23,161 29,151 34,654 30,000 
) oy MRT EEEEEEERIEE LEE EE 27,246 30,137 32,555 29,834 36,543 39,144 32,831 
BEOTOCCO cccccccccccccccces 17,636 *%14,000 22,697 15,056 *10,000 *10,000 *10,000 
POR cccscccccessscsccces 4,776 7,349 8,451 6,963 7,165 11,023 2,205 
Union of South Africa..... 6,630 8,982 10,150 4,790 4,857 7,076 6,034 





Totals, 35 countries... 3,213,776 3,161,957 3,414,112 3,095,212 3,510,803 4,058,246 3,540,752 


*Conjectural, 
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LINCOLN’S LINEAGE AND RELIGION 


More Christian denominations have 
laid claim to the religious adherence of 
Abraham Lincoln than there were cities 
that strove to be acclaimed the birth- 
place of Homer. More in number even 
than these are the defamatory legends of 
Lincoln’s origin. These two great con- 
troversial points have been the occasion 
for much extravagance of ink and pa- 
per, and in the generation just past 
bulked large in popular speculation. The 
present comparatively detached genera- 
tion, in spite of the diminjshed number 
of witnesses to the facts, is better able 
to reach just conclusions. The result is 
that two current publications have passed 
what is probably the most authoritative 
judgment. 

The Rev. John Wesley Hill, chancellor 
of Lincoln Memorial University, in his 
book, “Abraham Lincoln, Man of God,” 
does not place Lincoln in any church or 
creed, as the title suggests. In this he 
agrees with another writer of equal au- 
thority, William E. Barton, whose re- 
cent book, “The Soul of Abraham Lin- 
coln,” deals with the same problem. Both 
these authors found that Lincoln had 
been called anything from an atheist to a 
Roman Catholic, Spiritualist, Quaker, 
Unitarian, Universalist, Methodist or 
Freemason. They encountered more than 
a conflict of testimony; they found posi- 
tive chaos. Both reached substantially 
the same conclusion, namely that, as Mr. 
Hill puts it, “the religious element in 
Lincoln’s life was its dominant factor; 
that his character as a politician and as 
a statesman was determined by his char- 
acter as a Christian; and that he drew 
from the story of the ‘Man of Sorrows’ 
the conclusion that God rules the world in 
a personal way. A portrayal of the 
religious life of Lincoln should be of 
value alike to the professing and the non- 
professing Christian; to the orthodox and 
to the liberal; to the thoughtful of no 
faith at all and to those vaguely reli- 
gious, who, with Marcus Aurelius, believe 
that from the divine principle all things 
come, in it all things subsist, and to it all 
things return. Such a portrayal may 
vividly illustrate that faith and prayer 
are for the strong, as well as the weak, 
and that to this mightiest man of the 
centuries they were avowedly the source 
of inspiration which enabled him to per- 
form his divinely appointed tasks.” 

Mr. Hill’s book contains a tribute to 
Lincoln by David Lloyd-George, a fore- 
word by Major General Leonard Wood, 
and an introduction by President- elect 
Warren G. Harding. 

Dr. Barton has followed his book, “The 
Soul of Abraham Lincoln,” by a second 
on “The Paternity of Abraham Lincoln,” 
containing material which has convinced 
the author of the entire falsehood of all 
the numerous calumnies surrounding the 
subject of Lincoln’s parentage. He lists 
no less than seven alleged fathers of 
Abraham Lincoln: Abraham .Enlow, a 
farmer, of Hardin County, Kentucky; 
George Brownfield, a farmer, of Hardin 
County; Abraham Inlow, a miller, of 
Bourbon County, Kentucky; Andrew, an 
alleged foster son of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall; Abraham Enloe, of Swain County, 
North Carolina; John C. Calhoun; Gen- 
eral Martin D. Hardin, of Kentucky. 
There are others, whom Dr. Barton does 
not include in his list, but whom he dis- 
gustedly dismisses in a paragraph, such 
as Patrick Henry, who died 10 years be- 
fore Lincoln was born. 

Whispered calumny has spared few of 
America’s presidents. Those who have 
shamelessly listened to or repeated scan- 
dalous stories concerning occupants of 
the White House within our own times 
should correct their tortuous mentalities 
with such a survey of the history of 
baseless scandals as is available to any 
one who will take the trouble to look 
for it. In the cases of Washington and 
Jefferson, to mention no. others, whis- 
pered gossip took the form of an asser- 
tion of libertinism, while in the cases of 
presidents nearer our own day it has 
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taken various forms, such as drunkenness, 
wife beating and marital infidelity. In 
Lincoln’s case the calumny got beyond 
the whispered stage and into print, so 
that thousands, if not millions, believe he 
was of illegitimate birth. 

Most of the exalted victims of such 
scandal mongering have refused to dig- 
nify the rumors with reply, and as a re- 
sult a body of tradition has grown up, 
so that mn to this day men otherwise of 
decent mentality will point out imaginary 
descendants of Washington. Doubtless 
it was for this reason that Roosevelt took 
the course of suing for libel a man who 
had charged him with drunkenness. At 
the time there were those who thought it 
undignified of him to take notice of such 
a cheap slander, but he believed other 
presidents had had too much regard for 
their dignity, and determined to lay the 
ghost in his lifetime rather than permit 
a body of tradition to grow for the em- 
barrassment of his descendants. 

Dr. Barton undertook a complex task 
in -his attempt to prove the falsity of 
the Lincoln calumnies, yet so thorough 
is his work, so exhaustive his collection 
of evidence, and so compelling his mar- 
shaling of deduction and inference, that 
most readers will not hesitate to grant 
that he has carried his point. He shows 
clearly the wide inconsistencies and im- 
possibilities of all the scandalous stories. 
As evidence goes, he has not much, but 
morally such fact and circumstance as 
he is able to bring to play make the case 
reasonably complete. Other writers have 
cleared the shadows from the paternity 
of Nancy Hanks; Dr. Barton does the 
greater service of erasing a sinister sus- 
picion of her own exalted motherhood. 


“Abraham Lincoln, Man of God,” by John 
Wesley Hill; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York; $3.50 net. 

“The Paternity of Abraham Lincoln,” by 
William E. Barton; George H. Doran Co,, 


New York. 
* * 


“PEOPLE OF DESTINY” 


Undoubtedly there are still too many 
people in England who conceive of the 
American as a nasal-twanging, bulbous- 
toed, padded-shouldered, boastful indi- 
vidual who knows of nothing worth while 
outside the “good old U.S.A.” Prob- 
ably there are as many Americans who 
think of the Englishman as a monocled 
jackass; at least there is no lack of that 
silly class of individual best described as 
English-haters. 

Sir Philip Gibbs, who earned first place 
among the great war correspondents of 
the recent conflict, states this unfortu- 
nate case in his newest book, “People of 
Destiny,” in which he tells of “Ameri- 
cans as I saw them at home and abroad.” 
Sensible Americans have always repre- 
hended the silly British baiters in this 
country, and now Sir Philip does the 
same service for the American haters 
in England. If there are those who have 
fondly supposed Americans were univer- 
sally loved in England and on the Con- 
tinent, Sir Philip’s book contains a gen- 
tle disillusionment. 

Many misapprehensions felt by En- 
glishmen, and many of their incorrect 
points of view concerning America, are 
set forth by Sir Philip; he, in turn, how- 
ever, makes his own errors of judgment 
and estimation, notably in the gase of 
Boston, which. he found to be still the 
haunt of Lowells and Emersons; of 
American children, whom he imagined 
to be possessed of an uncanny degree of 
simplicity, common sense and selfreli- 
ance; and in the matter of American 
roadside inns, concerning the qualities or 
the existence of which Americans will 
find occasion for dispute. 

On the whole, however, Sir Philip’s 
estimate of American politics, social life, 
and miscellaneous popular manifesta- 
tions, is generously correct. He is a 
friend of America, and errs a little on 
the side of praise. He believes the Unit- 
ed States is to be the arbitrator of the 
world, its most influential division, and 
this is why he calls us “People of Des- 
tiny.” He sees no obstacle to block 
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“America’s steady climb to that eminence 
except the gulf between rich and poor. 
This will undoubtedly surprise many 
American readers who have accustomed 
themselves to the thought that the gulf 
between wealth and poverty was wider 
in Europe than in this country. Probably 
Sir Philip does not mean that the gap is 
actually greater here, but rather that it 
is more age A accentuated. America’s 
wealth cries aloud constantly and inor- 
dinately in its streams of motor cars, its 
silks and furs, and its flashing Fifth 
Avenues, 

One essential difference between this 
book of Sir Philip and those of so many 
other Englishmen writing on the same 
subject is that these others came pre- 
pared to find fault with everything that 
was not precisely like it was at home, 
while he came prepared to like America, 
and found much that was not different 
from what he had known in England. 
This points an excellent moral to the 
American writer and tourist, who so 
habitually pronounce things foreign all 
wrong, for no other reason than that they 
do not happen to be like what, in fervent 
oration, they call “God’s country.” 
“People of Destiny,” by Sir Philip Gibbs; 

Harper & Bros., New York; $2 net. 

* * 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION 

In a revised edition of his admirable, 
if somewhat too pedagogic, “Social Evo- 
lution,” Benjamin Kidd declares that 
“the fact of our time which overshadows 
all others is the arrival of democracy.” 
He thinks, however, that the perception 
of this fact is of relatively little impor- 
tance if it is not also realized that it is 
a new democracy. 

“There are many who speak of the new 
ruler of nations,” writes Mr. Kidd, “as 
if he were the same idle Demos whose 
ears the dishonest courtiers have tickled 
from time immemorial. It is not so. 
Even those who attempt to lead him do 
not yet quite understand him. Those 
who think that he is about to bring chaos 
instead of order do not rightly appre- 
hend the nature of his strength. They 
do not perceive that his arrival is the 
crowning result of an ethical movement 
in which qualities and attributes which 
we all have been taught to regard as the 
very highest of which human nature is 
capable find the completest expression 
they have ever reached in the history of 
the race.” 

Mr. Kidd’s treatise, which has long en- 
joyed a great reputation, discusses the 
conditions of human progress, the central 
feature of human history, and the func- 
tion of religious beliefs in the evolution 
of society. It contains an analysis of 
western civilization and of modern social- 
ism, and rejects the theory that human 
evolution is primarily intellectual. 

Looking to the future, Mr. Kidd fore- 
sees that civilization is rapidly approach- 
ing a time “when we shall be face to 
face with social and political problems, 
graver in character and more far-reach- 
ing in extent than any which have been 
hitherto encountered. These problems 
are not peculiar to any nationality in- 
cluded in our civilization. But in the 
method of their solution the social ef- 
ficiency of the various sections of the 
western peoples will probably be put to 
a severer test than any which it has had 
to undergo.” The English speaking peo- 
ples, he believes, must shoulder the great- 
er share of this burden and responsibility. 


“Social Evolution,” by Benjamin’ Kidd; G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 





Books Received 

“The Monster,” a novel, by Horace Bleack- 
ley; George H. Doran Co., New York; $2 net. 

“Nerves and the Man,” by W. Charles 
Loosmore; George H. Doran Co., New York; 
$2.50 net. 

“The First Sir Percy,” a novel, by the 
Baroness Orczy; George H. Doran Co., New 
York; $2 net. 

“Social Evolution,” by Benjamin Kidd; G. 

~P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; $2.50 net. 

“Savitri and Other Women,” stories of 
India, by Marjorie Strachey; G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York; $1.75 net. 


“The Ivory Fan,” a novel, by Adrian 
Heard; G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; 
$2 net. 


“The Bad Man,” a novel, by Charles Han- 
son Towne, from the play by Porter Emerson 
Browne; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; 
$2 net. 

“The Sweet Potato,” by Thomas E. Hand 
and K. L. Cockerham; the Macmillan Co., 
New York; $3 net. 


Any book reviewed in these columns can 
be obtained from The Powers Mercantile Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“Mamma, is papa going to die and go 
to Heaven?” 

“Of course not, Bobby. Whatever put 
such an absurd idea into your head?” 

—Life. 
* * 

“That darned neighbor’s darned kid!” 
exploded the irascible Blinkens. “When 
I was out there at the woodpile splitting 
wood I looked up and there he was com- 
ing over the top at me. It’s a wonder I 
didn’t brain him with an ax.” 

“Yes, it is,’ agreed meek Mrs. B. “You 
must have been in an exceptionally good 
humor, dear.” —NSatire. 

* * 

A woebegone looking traveller ,in a 
small Georgia town approached the an- 
cient colored man who operated the one- 
oar ferry across a dinky stream, and 
accosted him with: 

“Uncle, I’m broke and I got to get 
across the river. Will you trust me for 
it?” 

“Fare’s only three cents, boss.” 

“T know it, but I haven’t got the three 
cents.” 

Uncle Mose placidly resumed his pipe. 

“Boss,” he decided, “ef yo’ ain’t got 
three cents you won't be no better off on 
dat side de ribber dan yo’ is on dis.” 

—Film Fun. 
* * 

Pat: “An’ what did your ould woman 
say when ye come in at 3 o’clock this 
mornin’ ?” 

Mike: “Sure, the darlin’ soul never 
said a worrud. An’ I was goin’ to have 
them two front teeth pulled out anny- 
ways.” —Judge. 

* * 

Francois, new to the English language 
but desirous of being polite, asked the 
lady beside him at dinner if he might 
“cockroach” on her time for a moment. 
Amid the gale of laughter, a friend ex- 
plained that the word was “encroach.” 
For a moment Francois was mystified. 
Then his brow cleared. 

“Ah, oui,’ he exclaimed. “You say 
‘hencroach’ when you address ze lady. 
‘Cockroach’ when you address ze ghentle- 
man. Merely ze matter of gender, Ah, 
oui.” —American Legion Weekly. 

= * 


In a little tailor shop on Ogden Street, 
Philadelphia, hangs the sign: 
Fine Tailor of All Kinds 
Ladies & Gents 
Steamed and Sponged 
Pressed and Altered 
—Fun. 
* * 
THE COMPLETE LABORER 

A stranger strolled into the office of a 
small-town paper. 

“I wonder if you could put me in 
touch with the writer of this ad?” he 
said, handing the clerk a clipping which 
read: 

“Young man, industrious, reliable, 
wants work as chauffeur, cook, stenog- 
rapher, painter, carpenter, clerk, night 
watchman, steamfitter, handy man or la- 
borer. P.O. Box 13.” 

“Got a job for him?” 

“No, but I’m a stranger in this burg 
and I want to meet up with an ex-army 
man.” —American Legion Weekly. 

* * 

A reader of The Northwestern Miller 
contributes the following saying from 
“Abe Martin” in the home town paper: 

“‘We feel sorry fer th’ farmer, but 
how’d he like t’ live in town with eight 
silk shirts an’ 140 lbs o’ 30c sugar on 
hand, an’ no work? said Pinky Kerr, 
tday. Alvy Moots, efficiency expert, is 
drivin’ a team fer th’ Acme Gravel Co.” 

“Is not this,” writes The Northwestern 
Miller’s correspondent, “in line with your 


ideas as to the uncertain quantities of 
goods in the hands of consumers?” 
” * 


The other day we saw the driver of a 
small mail truck cussing Burleson on ac- 
count of a flat tire. 

—Charles A. Leedy, in Youngstown 
Telegram. 


* # 


Orator: “If the opposition thinks it 
can disturb me by its cries and clamor, 
it is entirely mistaken. I am used to 
being called ‘idiot’ and ‘blockhead.’ ” 

—Meggendorfer Blaetter' (Munich). 





Pending Trademarks 


The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Victoria”; No. 133,267. 

Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City. 
on wheat flour. 

“Purity,” and small diamond printed in 
red; No. 134,659. Owner, Purity Oats Co., 
Keokuk and Davenport, Iowa, Used on poul- 
try and stock feed. 

“Good Enough,” in black circle; No. 136,- 
387. Owner, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas. Used on wheat flour. 

“Kansana” (Harina De Trigo disclaimed) 
on representation of harvest of wheat; No. 
136,723. Owner, Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. Used on wheat flour. 

“Meridian,”’ on representation of top; No. 
137,346. Owner, John M. Wilson, Meridian, 
Miss. Used on poultry and stock feed. 

“Green Top’; No. 137,347. Owner, John 
M. Wilson, Meridian, Miss. Used on poultry 


and stock feed. 

“Gold Drop’; No. 137,763. Owner, Cen- 
tenniat Mill Co., Seattle, Wash. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Bullet”; No. 138,035. 

Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio. 
flour. 

“1860—Fo de War,” and picture of woman; 
No. 138,394. Owner, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City. Used on selfrising flour. 

“Cake Walk,” and representation of man 
and woman (colored); No. 138,395. Owner, 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City. 
Used on selfrising flour. 

“Hallowe’en,” and owl sitting on a tree; 
No. 188,396. Owner, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City. Used on selfrising flour. 


Owner, Larabee 
Used 


Owner, Bennett 
Used on wheat 


“Quaker Quakies’’; No. 138,453. Owner, 
the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. Used on 
corn flakes. 

“Le Coq Vigilant’; No. 138,478. Owner, 
Cisneros & Co., Inc., New York. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Western Glow”; No. 138,507. Owner, 


Middle States Milling Co., Tulsa, Okla. Used 
on wheat flour. 

Starshape of black and white stripes on 
circled band; No. 120,994. Owner, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. Used on 
rye, corn, graham, whole-wheat, selfrising 
and pancake flours, corn meal and chicken 
feed. 

“Superfiour,”’ on shield; No. 133,979. Own- 
er, Willis Norton & Co., North Topeka, Kan- 
sas. Used on wheat flour. 

“Cedro,” and tree (picture of); No. 136,333. 


Owner, Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co. 
Used on wheat flour. 
*“Royal Rose’; No. 136,759. Owner, More- 


land-Jones Co., Americus, Ga, Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Cotolas — MacX” in circle; No. 
Owner, MacX Feed Milling Co., 
Iowa. Used on stock feed. 

“Breakfast Brownies”; No. 136,355. Own- 
er, Breakfast Brownies Co., Helena, Mont., 
and Minneapolis. Used on cereal breakfast 
food. 

“Breakfast Brownies,” with picture of 
three children; No. 136,356. Owmer, Break- 
fast Brownies Co., Helena, Mont., and Min- 
neapolis.. Used on cereal breakfast food. 

‘““Man-o-War’’; No. 138,951. Owner, Miller- 


137,671. 
Clinton, 


McConnel Grain Co., Kansas City. Used on 
stock feed. 

“Hy Tone’; No, 138,980. Owner, Charles- 
ton (Mo.) Milling Co. Used on selfrising 
wheat flour. 

“Dew Kist’’; No. 138,983. Owner, Earle- 


McGavock Milling Co., Asheville, N. C. Used 
on wheat flour, 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 
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MINNESOTA MILL WITH SOME ESTAB- 
lished trade in Wisconsin desires to engage 
salesman for,that territory; man must be 
thoroughly experienced, aggressive and 
capable of producing early results; salary 
-or salary and commission. Address 3956, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Wanted a high-class, successful 
flour salesman for New England 
Good salary and ex- 

liberal 
Give age and refer- 


territory. 


penses, plus bonus ar- 
rangement. 
ences as to character and ability. 
Outline selling experience, State 
Address 3959, 


Min- 


salary expected. 
care Northwestern Miller, 


neapolis. 





WANTED—BY LARGE FLOUR MILLING 
institution, a first-class, thoroughly ex- 
perienced chemist, graduate from accred- 
ited college, to take charge of modernly 
equipped laboratory; excellent opportunity 
for right man; state salary desired and 
furnish references. Address P. O. Box 677, 
Galveston, Texas. 





IOWA AND ILLINOIS 
SALESMEN 


Large southwestern mill, about 
to extend its activities in these 
states, has splendid opening for 
a few good men; good salaries 
with . expenses, plus a liberal 
bonus on_ shipments, Flour 
high-priced, quality product, 
thoroughly merchandised. State 
age, salary expected and outline’ 
fully selling experience. Give 
references as to character and 


ability. Address 725, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





. 

LADY STENOGRAPHER—WE HAVE AN 
excellent opening for some efficient stenog- 
rapher with a good practical business 
training; if you do not have at least two 
or three years’ actual experience, do not 
apply; send full information, references, 
wages desired. Address ‘‘Lady Stenogra- 
pher,” care Northwestern Miller, 506 Tem- 
ple Building, Chicago, Ill, 





WANTED—A HIGH CLASS FLOUR MAN 
to represent a large, well known milling 
organization in Cleveland, Ohio; prefer- 
ably one that is now living there and 
familiar with baking trade; also good man 
to represent us in Nebraska and possibly 
southern Wyoming. Address “Special 
Salesmen,” care Northwestern Miller, 606 
Temple Building, Chicago, Ill. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY MILLER, 49 YEARS OLD, WITH 32 
years’ experience in mills up to 3,000 bbis, 
on both hard and soft wheat; active, ener- 
getic; can furnish highest references. Ad- 
dress 722, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





INTELLIGENT HEAD MILLER, 36, WITH 
inventive ability and 16 years’ experience 
in United States and foreign countries, 
desires connection with progressive mill- 
ing firm. E. W. Miller, 3131 Hendricks 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 





CAPABLE MARRIED MAN, 35 YEARS 
old; with 15 years’ continuous experience 
in milling business, desires responsible 
Position in sales department of progressive 
mill; can furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress 723, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—PRODUCTION AND SALES 
manager for country mill, 100-bbl ca- 
pacity; furnish complete milling history 
and references in first letter. Address re- 
plies to 342 Security Building, Minneapolis, 





AS STATIONARY ENGINEER; FIRST 
class license; can do any kind of repairing, 
can handle Corliss or traction engines; 
nothing but a steady position considered; 
state salary paid and full particulars as 
to plant; good references. Address 3957, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 





AS HEAD MILLWRIGHT OR SUPERIN- 
tending mill construction of any kind; best 
of references. Address 1823 Como Ave. 
8.E., Minneapolis, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—PARTY hig 5 $6,000 TO $8,000 
to take active interest in grain and mill- 
ing business, Minnesota; strictly high-class 
proposition; prefer party 
office experience. Address 3891, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS MILLER IN SMALL MILL; CAN USE 
long or short tempering system; work 
guaranteed; also some experience with oil 
engines. Address 3949, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN, WITH 11 YEARS’ EX- 
perience Pennsylvania and New York ter- 
ritory, desires to connect with a good mill 
operating in this section; references fur- 

nis . Address 3958, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS MILLER IN MILL FROM 100 TO 600 
bbis capacity, or second in larger mill, by 
first-class miller with 14 years’ experience 
in both small and large mills; can give 
best of references as to ability; can come 
at once, Address 3951, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MARRIED MAN WHO IS AT 
present employed will connect with first- 
class mill as assistant manager or sales 
manager; fully qualified, energetic and 
entirely willing inst salary be measured by 
results accomplished. Address 714, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER BY 
man with 12 years’ experience in milling 
business, including management of a 550- 
bb! mill and sales manager of 600-bbi 
mill; am now employed; available upon 
30 days’ notice; best references. Address 
718, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





A MILL MANAGER WHOSE EXPERIENCE 
covers every phase of milling and who 
can show a splendid record of more than 
20 years desires position as manager of 
large mill; past record and present ability, 
capacity and determination assure satis- 
faction. Address 3952, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent, 300- to 1,000-bbl mill, with live, pro- 
gressive firm; age 42; over 20 years’ ex- 
perience spring and winter wheat; am 
tactful in handling my men and I get 
results; am not afraid of work; best of 
references. Address 3940, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


IN SMALL MILL; HAVE HAD EXPERI- 
ence in three of largest mills in Southwest 
as salesman, traffic department, claims, 
laboratory, resale work, assistant to 
branch manager, territorial sales manage- 
ment, export sales and sales management 
of small mill. Address 724, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 


AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbis or as 
assistant superintendent in larger mill; 
age 43; active and competent; can produce 
results that count; am employed in a suc- 
cessful mill and can offer good reasons for 
a change; references. Address 3907, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
well acquainted with the trade in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia and Virginia, with 
established trade, desires position with re- 
Mable mill as travelling salesman; highest 
references furnished. Address 3914, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER CONNECTIONS 
with a live progressive mill company with 
good financial and sales organization; am 
@ young man (36); in the business since 
@ boy; a thorough mechanic and can do 
a neat, substantial job of millwrighting; 
van get real efficiency out of every ma- 
chine in the mill, producing high quality 
goods and a close yield with good ca- 
pacity; believe in an absolutely clean plant 
from basement to attic; can handle men 
and systematize the work to get a volume 
of business through your plant at less 
cost; have some money and will take a 
financial interest with the right people to 
show you I have deeper interest than a 
check; want a permanent position in good 
town where I can build a house; now 
holding a responsibie position, but it does 
not offer the opportunities I am looking 
for; prefer 200- to 500-bbl plant in Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Kansas or the Dakotas; will 
give personal interview to interested par- 
ties; references given and expected; open 
for employment about May 1; might con- 
sider assistant superintendent position in 
larger plant if conditions warrant. Ad- 
dress “Efficiency,” 3905, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—ONE OF THE BEST MILLING 
Properties in the state of Washington; 
water power ete the year. Call on 
or write Walter L. R. D. No. 2, 
Ellingsburg, Wash. : 





FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL WITH 15,006- 
bu elevator attached; located in best hard 
wheat territory; good condition; bargain 
and terms to right party; worth looking 
into, Inquire 3854, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—OUR 175-BBL FLOUR AND 
feed mill, with elevator and warehouse, 
concrete dam, with excellent power; 24-in 
ball-bearing attrition feed mill; good 
wheat section; good reason for selling; 
cheap if taken at once, Address 3941, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








FOR QUICK SALE OR TRADE—THE BEST 
75-bbl mill, elevator, coal and feed busi- 
ness in North Dakota; big territory for 
local business, running and in splendid 
physical condition; don’t answer unless 
you have money or good property. Ad- 
dress “Your Best Chance,” 3904, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 





February 16, 1921 





‘Dise Mills, size No. 24, direct con- 





Examinations 
and Studies 


Finance and 
Accounts 


Geo. C. Mortlock & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 
74 Broadway, NEW YORK, 

and Kansas Reserve State Bank, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Immediate 
Delivery 


Brand New Never Used 
Two. Monarch Ball Bearing Single 


nected to 550 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle 
motor. Two Monarch Centrifugal 
Reels, No. 76, right-hand belt drive, 
size pulley 16x4. 








MADE BY 
SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 
Muncy, Pa. 
For full particulars write or wire: IMPROVE YOUR MILL 
Purchasing Department Lar AN EXPERT SOLVE Your PROBLEMS. 
° & REMODEL MILLS oF ANY CAPACITY 
New York & Pennsylvania Charges reasonable— Results guaranteed. 
200 Fifth Ave. B. KOCH ENGINEERING OFFICE 


Company %W YORK, N. Y. Flour Mill Dept. Williamsport, Pa. 























FOR SALE, CHEAP, HUHN DRIER, SUIT- 
able for drying corn or other grain, and 
also meal and grits; first-class condition. 
Fruen Cereal Co., Minneapolis, 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—UP-TO-DATB MILLER TO 
take stock in 150- to 200-bbl flour mill 
situated in good live shipping Wisconsin 
city. Address 3948, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILLER WITH 
some money to invest, and desirous of get- 
ting into business for himself, can arrange 
to buy a complete 60-bbl Midget Marvel 
mill, with a reasonable payment down and 
ample time to take care of the balance; 
building and equipment is new and com- 
plete—electric power, steam heat, the best 
of cleaning and milling equipment, all 
ready to ruh; North Dakota location; 
Plenty of the best spring wheat; this is a 
genuine opportunity and the chance of a 
lifetime for a man with experience and 
business ability. Address 3908, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—ONE NO. 28 HOWES EUREKA 
horizontal oat clipper, practically new, 
only run a few days; price $100. J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas. 





FOR SALE—TWO NORDYKE & MARMON 
style “H” corn meal driers, 80-bu capacity, 
$225 each; two No. 2 Simplex screenings 
grinders, one with motor attached, $375, 
one belt driven, $150, both in perfect con- 
dition; one 9x30 two-pair-high Strong- 
Scott feed mill; two 9x18 two-pair-high 
Willfords, cheap. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 70 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








NOTICE OF VOLUNTARY DISSOLUTION 
of The Bellman Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn. Notice is hereby given that, at a 
meeting of the stockholders of The Bell- 
man Company, a corporation chartered 
under the laws of the state of West Vir- 
ginia, held in Minneapolis, Minn., on Feb. 
8, 1921, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: “Whereas, The 
Bellman Company (a corporation created, 
organized and existing under the laws of 
the state of West Virginia) has discon- 

- tinued active business, owes no debts, and 
has no assets,—Now, therefore, be it re- 
solved, That this corporation does hereby 
discontinue business as a corporation, and 
surrenders to the state of West Virginia 
its charter and corporate franchises.” In 
accordance with the foregoing resolution 
public notice of dissolution is hereby pub- 
lished according to the laws of West Vir- 
ginia. William C. Edgar, president; Wil- 
liam C. Nichols, secretary (Seal), The 
Bellman, Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Feb, 3, 1921. 





Davenport Flour Mills 


Davenport, Iowa 


are open for 
Brokerage Connections 
Buffalo Chicago 
St. Louis 








Russell’s Reports 
Wired Immediately 


Wheat—Flour—Corn—Rye. 
EXPORT—Prices and demand. 
CABLE—Daily cables world’s crops. 
MILLING—Demand and prices. 
RESEARCH WORK 


Can we assist you !? 


Russell’s Commercial News 


INCORPORATED 


24 Stone St. NEW YORK 








A Service of Facts 


Through contact with every phase of big busi- 
ness, and as a result of the exhaustive and con- 
stant study of economic conditions which is 
essential to the safe conduct of a great bank, the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York is 
able to render to its friends a peculiarly valuable 
service. 


Broadly speaking, we are in a position to sup- 
ply authoritative information, drawn from origi- 
nal sources, on practically every important 
matter related to commerce and industry, 
whether national or international. 


Our friends, in this sensitive period of adjust- 
ment, are invited to employ this service to the 
fullest extent. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 


























More than 8,100 Railroad Claims 
Collected in 1920 


We collect railroad claims, covering loss or damage 

to grain, flour and mill products. Do not overlook 

N C i pearl ~~ e, decline in market and deterioration 

i claims. e have an extensive organization for han- 

o Collection dling these matters. edeatneess The Northwestern 

No Pa ‘Miller or any Minneapolis bank. We are members 

y - of the Grain Dealers’ National Association. We take 

upthe commonly termed “clear record” claims. This 
service is furnished on a percentage basis. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Paul & Paul, Patent Attorneys and Solicitors *,Sscuity Butane 
Patents Procured and Trade-Marks Registered in all Countries 














